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Abstract 


The volume contains the proceedings of the workshop Wisdom Between East and 
West: Mesopotamia, Greece and Beyond held at the University of Turin on 26-27 Octo- 
ber 2022. The volume collects papers by Assyriologists, Classicists and Biblical schol- 
ars around the topic of wisdom. The authors investigate wisdom from various angles, 
from speculative thought to literature, from science to dance to proverbs. 


Keywords Wisdom. Assyriology. Near Eastern languages and cultures. Classical 
studies. Biblical studies. 
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Introduction 


Francesco Sironi 
Universita degli Studi di Milano, Italia 


Maurizio Viano 
Universita degli Studi di Torino, Italia 


The papers collected in this volume originate from the workshop Wis- 
dom between East and West: Mesopotamia, Greece and Beyond, or- 
ganized at the University of Turin on 26-27 October 2022. That event 
came as the conclusion of Maurizio Viano’s Marie Sktodowska-Curie 
Global Fellowship BRISDOM, Bridging East and West, Wisdom in Mes- 
opotamian and Greek Traditions (Grant Agreement No. 795154), a re- 
search project that had started in January 2019. The workshop was 
jointly organized by an Assyriologist, Maurizio Viano, and a Classi- 
cist, Francesco Sironi, who has worked on these themes as a post- 
doctoral fellow at the University of Turin (2021). 

The workshop aimed at investigating wisdom and wisdom litera- 
ture in Mesopotamia, Greece and neighboring areas in a compara- 
tive perspective. Wisdom stands at the dawn of literature in both the 
East and the West. The Sumerian wisdom composition The Instruc- 
tions of Suruppak, preserved in copies dated to the mid-third millen- 
nium BCE, is one of the oldest Mesopotamian literary texts. Wisdom 
is also found in the earliest stages of Greek literature, like in Hesiod’s 
Works and Days. Wisdom is a broad category that may include say- 
ings, proverbs, fables, books of instructions, disputations, dialogues, 
and technical writings such as medical or astronomical texts. Wisdom 
reflects on some of the most fundamental questions of mankind, such 
as the meaning of life, mortality, and the relation to the divine and 
is also deep-rooted in folk culture like no other genre. Furthermore, 
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wisdom motifs are also conveyed in text-types that are not usually 
regarded as wisdom literature, such as epics, hymns, prayers, and 
myths. Such a complex kind of literature had an enormous circulation 
in both the East and the West. In Mesopotamia, wisdom texts were 
studied in scribal schools as part of the curriculum and were con- 
nected to royal ideology: kings, for instance, were often portrayed as 
endowed with wisdom, which was essential to their office. In Greece, 
Hesiod’s Works and Days and Aesop’s fables are shining examples of 
the widespread circulation of wisdom literature. The broad circula- 
tion of wisdom texts clearly fostered the transmission of motifs in the 
ancient Near East and the Eastern Mediterranean. 

The papers presented in this volume are organized in sections and 
touch several themes and features of wisdom, providing a compre- 
hensive insight in this complex matter. The first section investigates 
the concept of wisdom and its epistemological implications. Moving 
from the two major strands of Mesopotamian wisdom tradition (a pop- 
ular tradition and a school tradition), Giorgio Buccellati explores the 
contrast between idealization and realism in this twofold epistem- 
ic perspective. In her essay, Francesca Rochberg offers a critique of 
Hellenocentric views on the history of science by investigating the 
cuneiform scribal-scholarly knowledge termed tupsarrutu. Maurizio 
Viano and Francesco Sironi then present a comparative study of the 
concepts of truth and falsehood in Mesopotamian and Greek thought. 

The second section of the volume is dedicated to actors of wis- 
dom, namely sages and practitioners. Massimiliano Ornaghi investi- 
gates the overlaps of the features of wise men and poets in ancient 
Greece, paying particular attention to the perspective of the audi- 
ence. Stéphanie Anthonioz explores the association of scribal wis- 
dom and royal power in the ancient Near East, with a focus on Se- 
leucid Uruk and Jerusalem. Figures of female advisors between East 
and West are the subject of Jacub Kuciak and Sebastian Fink’s pa- 
per, which also points out differences between such figures in Greece 
and Mesopotamia. Nicola Reggiani presents the most important fea- 
tures of Greek medicine in an attempt to outline a framework of in- 
teractions and cross-connections with Egyptian medicine. Stefano de 
Martino offers an overview of Hittite dancing, focusing on the gen- 
re of narrative dances. 

The third and last section of this book deals with wisdom and lit- 
erature in its various forms, from epics to proverbs. Yoram Cohen 
discusses the limits of transmission of Babylonian literature to oth- 
er non-cuneiform literatures. Simonetta Ponchia analyses dialogical 
structures in Mesopotamian epic literature between II and I millen- 
nium BCE. In his contribution, Niek Veldhuis argues that the wis- 
dom embodied in Sumerian proverbs is that of the Old Babylonian 
scribal school where they were copied. Andrea Ercolani provides an 
overview of proverbs in Greek culture and wisdom traditions. On the 
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Mesopotamian side, proverbs and gnomai in the Epic of Gilgamesh 
are the subject of Bernardo Ballestreros’ essay. Jana Matuszak in- 
vestigates law, morality and subversion in Sumerian culture by ana- 
lysing the legal framework and transmission history of two Sumeri- 
an prose miniatures from the Old Babylonian period. 

As the reader can see, this volume benefits from various contribu- 
tion by foremost specialists and offers an interdisciplinary perspec- 
tive on wisdom in the Ancient Near East and the Greek world. We 
hope it can provide an overview on the current status of research 
and foster further investigations towards a better understanding of 
the ancient world and the interactions within it. 
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Giorgio Buccellati 
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Abstract There are two major strands in the Mesopotamian wisdom tradition. A 


popular one (proverbs and fo 
tion on the human condition, 
intellectual effort at defining t 
fragility. Both may be seen as 
of what we know about ourse 


k stories) reflects what we may call a zero degree reflec- 
whereas a scribal tradition hails from a more detached 
his human condition especially in its moments of greater 
a form of knowledge: reaching for a realistic assessment 
ves. As such, it has an epistemic dimension, one that we 


can appreciate all the more if we compare it with myths on the one hand, which may be 


seen epistemologically as an i 
be seen as an idealization of 
contrast between idealization 


dealization of nature, and epics on the other, which may 
he human past. The paper develops in some detail this 
and realism, with reference to specific texts that illuminate 
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Giorgio Buccellati 
An Epistemological Perspective on the Mesopotamian Wisdom Tradition 


1 The Two Wisdom Traditions 


14 Folk and School Traditions 


There are two major types of ancient Syro-Mesopotamian texts that 
are accepted as belonging to what is generally labeled as ‘wisdom’: 
one that is popular and finds its expression in what we call proverbs 
and folk stories, and the other that is more intellectual and finds its 
expression in literary texts. 

These two strands are quite disparate in form and content: prov- 
erbs and folk stories are short and center around a simple theme, de- 
riving from everyday experience, while the literary texts are more 
complex in structure and broach topics dealing with psychological 
issues. 

And yet both strands have much in common, which justifies their 
having been regularly subsumed under the category of wisdom. What 
they share is a special attention to the human condition, in ways that 
distinguish both from other texts. 


1.2 The Epistemic Dimension 


What unifies, then, the two traditions is the epistemic dimension. 
They both aim to articulate and communicate a certain type of knowl- 
edge, the knowledge of the world as experienced in real life, whether 
on a daily basis or through the lens of culture. It is a highly realistic 
knowledge, which eschews any real effort at idealization. 

What distinguishes the two traditions from an epistemic point of 
view is the role of culture. 

The folk tradition is direct and presupposes no special cultural 
baggage. Knowledge is intuitive and is expressed very succinctly, 
with terms that are never ‘technical’ but rather draw on the imme- 
diate confrontation with reality. What emerges as going beyond com- 
mon speech is the sharp juxtaposition of words, which tend to put off 
balance the listener. And it is precisely and only a listener that the 
folk tradition has in mind. 

The epistemic dimension of the scribal tradition, on the other 
hand, reflects a sophisticated view of reality, one that presuppos- 
es a pre-organized (precisely, ‘cultured’) vision, where reality is al- 
ready filtered through the lens of pre-assigned categories. The per- 
son to whom the message is addressed is, in this case, primarily a 
reader - one wonders, in fact, whether wisdom texts were ever read 
aloud or recited to an audience that was unaware of the intricacies 
of scribal culture. 

In what follows, I can only give a bird’s eye view of this subject, 
based on an extensive research I am currently conducting on a 
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structural analysis of Mesopotamian literature, within the frame- 
work of a major Balzan Foundation research project.* 


2 idealization 


21 An Alternative Epistemic Model 


We can best appreciate the epistemic dimension of the wisdom tradi- 
tion if we compare it to another model that also developed at a very 
early time, one that idealizes the world and projects it in a light that 
somehow transfigures it - the model of myths and epics. 

In this idealized view of reality, images play a major role: they are 
(precisely) ‘imagined’, i.e. they are not a description of reality as it is 
seen, but they are presented as a visual image that can immediately 
be perceived as such: the sun as an image of justice or the depth of 
the water table as an image of wisdom. 

We deal with myths or epics depending on whether one looks at 
the world of nature or the world of humans. 


2:2 Myths and Epics 


I will only give a panoramic view of some well-known myths and ep- 
ics, only evoking what I see as the central theme of each of these 
texts, without any consideration for chronology. 
As for myths, we may see, with regard to the world of nature, 
¢ the myth of Dilmun and that of Enlil and Ninlil as dealing with 
the shapes of the elemental forms of nature, water in the first 
case, and wind between heaven and earth in the second; 
¢ the Enuma elis as dealing with the nature of the world and the 
gods; 
* the myth of Anzu as dealing with the nature of destiny;” 
¢ Nergal and Ereshkigal as dealing with the relationship between 
our world and the netherworld. 


With regard to the human world we may consider: 
¢ Namma and Ninmah as dealing with the shape of humans; 
¢ the Fridu genesis as dealing with the arrival of civilization; 
¢ Atram-hasis as dealing with the dynamics of organization; 
¢ Adapa as dealing with the very nature of religion; 
¢ Etana as dealing the expansion and the transmission of power; 


1 Buccellati forthcoming b. 
2 Buccellati 2023. 
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¢ Martu as dealing with the nature of ethnic relationships; 
¢ Inanna and Dumuzi as dealing with the question of feminine 
eros. 


Epics serve in a similar way to present an idealized vision of histo- 
ry, aS we see 
¢ in Lugalbanda as dealing with the nature of kingship; 
¢ inthe First Gilgamesh as dealing with the nature of civilization; 
¢ in Enmerkar and the Lord of Aratta as dealing with the dynam- 
ics of political expansion; 
¢ in Bilgames and Agga as dealing with the civilized use of armed 
conflict; 
¢ in Bilgames and Huwawa as dealing with the appropriation of 
distant resources. 


The central point Iam making is that each of these texts seeks to pre- 
sent a conceptual vision of various aspects of life, giving expression 
to this vision with narratives that articulate and communicate knowl- 
edge. It is in this respect that myths and epics serve as real epistem- 
ic systems, conveying a given understanding of reality. 

Myths and epics are idealized views of reality but they do not aim 
to construct an argument which is to be analyzed and discussed. 
They represent an intuition and a vision, presented as such. But in 
each case, this vision has a powerful effect in shaping the view that 
humans could share about these basic elements of the real world 
around them. 


2.3 Imaging the Ideal 


This representational aspect of myths and epics is also apparent in 
the fact that, in contrast with wisdom texts, they lend themselves 
readily to being the object of various types of figurative renderings. 
We have representations not only of divine or heroic figures in a stat- 
ic pose, but also of events presented in a dynamic way that depicts 
events otherwise narrated in myths and epics. They are epistemic in 
the sense that they convey what is presented as ‘known’, i.e. as the 
idealized conception of elements of nature or actors in the human 
scene, as perceived in their identity and in their activities. 

I will give here only two examples, taken from our excavations at 
Urkesh. The first [fig. 1] is the impression of a seal that refers to the 
myth of Kumarbi, of whom a Hurrian text says that he resides in Urke- 
sh but walks in the mountains.* 


3  Buccellati, Kelly-Buccellati 1997, 93. 
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Figure1 Sealimpression from Urkesh (AKc21) showing a deity, 
presumably Kumarbi, walking on the mountains 


Figure 2 

Upper right portion 

of astone plaque from Urkesh (A7.36) 
interpreted as showing Gilgamesh 
and Enkidu 
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1 
struggle 
between 
Gilgamesh and Enkidu 


4 
death 
of Enkidu 


Figure3 Reconstruction of the whole plaque of which A7.36 would have been a part 


The second [fig. 2] is a stone stela representing Gilgamesh and Enkidu 
as they embrace, presumably part of a larger composition [fig. 3] that 
included three other episodes from the same epic text.* 


4 Kelly-Buccellati 2006. 
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3 Counter-Idealization 


3.1 Realism 


The epistemic dimension of myths and epics is defined by this twin- 
ning of textual and figurative aspects in rendering an idealized world. 
A certain ideal view of nature and history is articulated and commu- 
nicated in an ideal form, so that water and wind, for instance, are not 
described in terms of their physical attributes, but rather in terms of 
an alternative, imagined identity. 

The epistemic dimension of the wisdom tradition, by way of con- 
trast, does not make a transfer of the referent (the wind in the myth 
or a hero in the epic text) onto a different plane, but rather focuses 
on any given particular aspect of reality in and of itself. The refer- 
ent is known, i.e. seen and presented as it is, not through a fantastic 
transposition onto an ideal world. 

This happens in two different ways. (1) The folk tradition may be 
described as a zero degree reflection on the human condition: the 
style is very direct and incisive, often humorous; it does not argue or 
belabor a point; it is often elusive to the point of being obscure, with 
the strong effect of a puzzle to be resolved. It is also earlier in date: 
it is attested in the earliest texts and sinks its roots into the pre-ur- 
ban and pre-scribal, past. 

(2) The (later) scribal tradition brings to a higher level this reflec- 
tion on the human condition, developing arguments at length and 
delving into the psychological dimension. It has a rather rarefied 
public in mind, in some cases it seems to be exclusively addressed 
to the scribes, as an intellectual exercise that requires a cultured 
view of reality. 


3.2 The Folk Tradition 


We may look at a few proverbs that show the way in which a simple re- 

flection about themes that are central to everyday life can take shape. 

1. The indiscriminate and contradictory nature of fate as it is 
inevitably encountered in everyday occasions:°* 


lam in front of fate: 
(now) it speaks like a just man, (now) it speaks like an evil man 


You went - so what? You were sitting down - so what? 


5 Alster 1997, 3, 1. 176. 
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You stood up - so what? You came back - so what?® 


The original Akkadian is so lapidary that it is worth quoting: 


Tallik - minu? Tasib - minu? 
Tazziz - minu? Taturam - minu? 


2. The inexorable inefficiency of the ‘Palace’ - i.e. the bureau- 
cracy, a theme that is among the most popular (and sounds 
so modern...): 


In the Palace the ignorant are a multitude” 


The one who does not create a problem, he is welcome! 
The one who is strong, leaves, 
The one who speaks well, enters the Palace.® 


3. The power of the obvious comes across clearly in proverbs 
that describe, often humorously, very human, and even scur- 
rilous, situations: 


A dressmaker wears a dress unsuited for sitting down!® 


Has she become pregnant without having sex? 
Has she gotten fat without eating?*° 


Something unheard of since immemorial time: 
a young woman farted while laying with her husband!** 


4. There is no idealization here, no metaphors or descriptive 
flourishes. It is realism at its most naked and genuine. Even 
when there is a hint of a metaphor, it is very earthy: 


Anelephant was speaking to himself: “Among the wild animals there is no one like me!” 
But alittle bird answered: “In my measure, I, too, am like you!”*? 


Lambert 1960, 278, ll. 7-8. 
Alster 1997, 9 sec. AQ. 
Alster 1997, 18, 1. 8. 

Alster 1997, 3,1. 124. 

10 Lambert 1960, 241, ll. 40-2. 
11 Lambert 1960, 260, ll. 5-10. 
12 Alster 1997, 5,1. 1. 


6 
7 
8 
9 
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To which we can add a little note about later scribal intervention. The 
Akkadian translation lets the animals speak, more crassly, as follows: 


“No one can shit like me” 
“In my measure, I, too, can shit like you!” 


using, as a neologism and hapax legomenon, a verbal form (zu, zeaku) 
derived from the primary noun zu. 


3.3 The Scribal Tradition 


This amusing philological footnote sheds an interesting light on the 
mindset of the scribes. There must have been among them some pure 
philologists, but others could also show a humor that reveals a live 
confrontation with a text. And with a great flare for realism. Let us 
now look at this particular shade of realism. 

One may at first suggest that the second wisdom, that of the 
scribes, also engages in a form of idealization, namely, the idealiza- 
tion of human experience. In a sense this is true, but in a sense that 
is very different from that of myth and epic. In myths and epics, the 
idealization process means putting on a pedestal the object being ide- 
alized, with declamation to a public, often with musical accompani- 
ment, and, as we have seen, with representational images. None of 
this happens with the wisdom texts: the author/agens speaks to him- 
self and remains at the center of the expressive effort. 

There is, of course, ‘expression’, i.e. an ‘externalization of a discov- 
ered interiority’. But it remains private, in such a way that some texts, 
like the Theodicy, could only be read to be fully appreciated (witness 
the acrosticon resulting from the first cuneiform sign of each stanza, 
not the first syllable), and thus would have remained accessible to only a 
limited scribal audience. If there is an expected audience, it is a friend- 
ly interlocutor, whom one expects to listen and to answer, which is not 
the case with myths and epics. The only ‘staging’ with wisdom texts 
is in fact that of the dialog, where the centrality of the ‘I’ is matched 
by the parallel centrality of a ‘Thou’ who has something to say in turn. 

This projection of the ‘I’ entails a dimension of ‘vulnerability’: it 
is always in the shape of a confession. It is true that the re-writing of 
the first epic of Gilgamesh in a wisdom key** describes this sense of 
weakness and loneliness ‘from without’: but the author is very much 
the agens, as he projects his personal ‘I’ onto Gilgamesh, making him 
a mirror image of himself. 


13 Buccellati 1972a. 
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And what emerges is a sense of ‘complicity’: we, the readers, or 
better: I, the reader, am called to be the interlocutor, the sole listen- 
er of the confession. And that is what gives these texts such a uni- 
versal tone and sense of modernity. 


4 The Poetics of Proverbs 


4.1 From Realism to Idealization 


By placing idealization in the first place and then speaking of the wis- 
dom tradition as being a form of counter-idealization I meant to help 
focusing on the epistemic dimension of wisdom by contrasting it to 
that of myths and epics. 

In chronological terms, however, the situation is in fact reversed. 
By virtue of their very simplicity, proverbs sink their roots in an an- 
cient past, and the early attention paid them by the scribes may be 
seen as indicative of respect for this antiquity, in addition possibly 
to the everyday nature of the language which may have been appro- 
priate for instruction. 

I will now deal with the proverbs in some more detail, with the 
aim of showing how the particular formal property of proverbs may 
be seen, in its form, as a very distinctive articulation of knowledge 
that had a great impact on Sumerian and later literary traditions. 


4.2 A Binary Structure 


It is valid to speak of a ‘poetics’ of the proverbs. In spite of their great 
brevity, each of them is a full text, with a complete structural whole- 
ness of its own.** A key aspect of this brevity is that of ‘compactness’: 
they are built on a binary system that entails a protasis and an apo- 
dosis, with a strong tensionality between the two, a tensionality that 
becomes especially evident if one emphasizes the caesura:*° 


let the day go by - we'll still build the house.*® 


14 This is a major issue with which I am dealing in detail in Buccellati forthcoming 
b. Arelevant concept is the one that considers the cognitive aspect, as outlined among 
others by Tsur 1977; 1992; Burns Cooper 1998; Andrews 2016. My approach builds 
on the notions of syntactic isotonism and counterpatterning as outlined in Buccella- 
ti 1990, section 3. 


15 Alster 1991-92, 113-14. 
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A whole series of parallel considerations are here implicitly included, 
but they could not be made explicit without reducing the expressive 
power of the text: “today I don’t have to get to work, I can let time 
pass, and it will be more than enough if I tomorrow, with more com- 
fort, will start the work of building the house...”. The text includes 
implicitly these considerations and more, but it is the epigrammatic 
structure that gives the expression all its strength: there is no place 
for anything else precisely because the structure is complete. 

This structure is made even more effective by the arrangement 
of the elements (noun-verb -noun/verb), which the original Sumeri- 
an makes particularly marked: 


u,hé-zal - é ga-du 


It is a lapidary style, that emphasizes the binary relationship among 
component parts. Therein lies the element of tensionality I men- 
tioned, which emerges also at the next level, the one we have when 
two proverbs are linked together: 


destruction done, destruction to come, 


which tells us that there is no end in sight, but - it continues:?° 


destruction avoided, slavery to come, 


i.e. even if one avoids the destruction of the city, it only means that 
one can still be taken into slavery. 


4.3 At the Origin of Syro-Mesopotamian Metrics 


I see here the genesis of the Mesopotamian metrical system. As re- 
corded, these proverbs date to the middle of the third millennium, 
but they certainly go back to much earlier, very likely to prehistoric 
times. And they prefigure neatly the structure of Sumerian and then 
of Akkadian versification. The binary system, where there is a close 
correlation between one semicolon and the next in a verse, or two 
verses in a distich, is all here, and so is the syntactic dimension of 
the correlation, which I have called a syntactic isotonic structure.*’ 
Let us look for example at the beginning of the Enuma elis: 


16 Alster 1997, text 2,1. 1. 
17 Buccellati 1990. 
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Enama elis la nabd Samamu 
Sapli§ ammatum Suma Ia zakrat... 
When on high the heavens were unnamed 
down below the earth was uncalled by name... 


What is known as parallelism echoes fully the binary system of the 
proverbs, and dominates the entire prosodic system of Mesopotami- 
an poetry. 

What is remarkable about the earliest Sumerian proverbs is that 
they are likely to record the original voice and not only the idea. This 
original voice may well go back to protohistoric, and even earlier, 
times, since proverbs are well known for maintaining a live presence 
in illiterate as well as literate cultures over long periods of time. If 
so, we would have an important witness of the earliest form not on- 
ly of Sumerian as a language, but also the earliest evidence for po- 
etic form. Myths, too, may well sink their roots in this earliest past, 
but not necessarily in terms of the voice with which they came to be 
written, while epics are clearly later as they are tied to heroic fig- 
ures of the historical periods. 


4.4 A Sample Thematic Construct 


The clustering of proverbs as we have seen with the ‘destruction’ 
theme yields what I call a thematic construct, i.e. a short collection 
of proverbs that are centered around the same theme. Some of these 
contain several proverbs, and in some cases there develops a real 
narrative. I have interpreted the Dialog of Pessimism as being a very 
elaborate, late example of this trend.** But we have other examples 
in the proverb collections, and I will so interpret here one that, to my 
knowledge, has gone unrecognized."® It is a little jewel, another ex- 
ample of the hidden creative bent of scribes. This thematic construct 
blends together a number of proverbs creating a wonderful little di- 
alog that deals with the courtship theme, in the form of a dialog be- 
tween a woman and a man (here I give the woman’s voice in italics). 
She starts very directly: 


| have a fiery eye, my figure is like an angel’s, my thighs are a delight: 
who wants to be my seductive spouse? 


18 Buccellati 1972b. 
19 Lambert 1960, 227 II 7-34. 
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and the man answers taking some distance, and stressing (male chau- 


vinism!) a husband’s prerogative: 


My heartis wisdom, 
my liver can dominate, 


my loins are full of energy, 
my lips express sweetness: 


who wants to be my preferred spouse? 


The difference between feminine seductiveness and masculine as- 
sertiveness is emphasized in the next distich 


Who is poor? Who is rich? 
Of the one you love 


The woman now taunts the man: 


Ifyou make an effort, 
ifyou don’t, 


and the man responds in kind: 


Let me lie with you! 


For whom must! reserve my vagina? 
you must bear the yoke! 


your god is yours, 
your god is not yours. 


Let the god eat his ration! 


The conclusion sums up well the whole spicy situation: 


Prepare yourself! 
Unsheathe your sword! 
And you lay down, 


Your god is your help! 
Your god is your help! 
that | may get down to business over 


you! 


Without it being overtly marked, we clearly have here a higher lev- 
el structure that emerges out of what must originally have been sin- 
gle, disconnected proverbs. It is not only the flow of the narrative, 
but also the division into what would otherwise be called stanzas. 
It is what the Dialog of Pessimism achieves by means of the narra- 
tive frame with master and slave, or the Theodicy with the graphic 
markers. Here, there is no such frame, but the flow is transparent, 
truly a little (if hidden) literary jewel. It is a compact whole, held to- 
gether by the tensionality at all levels, that of the ‘verse’ and that of 
the four ‘stanzas’. 
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I |haveafieryeye, my figureislikeanangel’s, my thighs area delight: 
who wants to be my seductive spouse? 


My heartiswisdom, my loins are full of energy, 
my livercandominate, my lips express sweetness: 


who wants to be my preferred spouse? 


ll Who is poor? Who is rich? For whom must! reserve my vagina? 


Of the one you love you must bear the yoke! 
Wl Ifyou make an effort, your god is yours, 
If you don’t, your god is not yours, 
Let me lie with you! Let the god eat his ration! 
IV Prepare yourself! Your god is your help! 
Unsheathe your sword! Your god id your help! 
And you lay down, that | may get down to business 
over you! 
5 A Double Epistemic Turn 


5 Tensionality: Metrics as an Epistemic System 


The element of tensionality which characterizes the structure of the 
proverbs, each in itself and then through the higher level composition 
in the form of stanzas, may be seen as an indicator of the epistemic 
dimension of the proverbs. If by ‘epistemics’ we understand the ar- 
ticulation and presentation of knowledge, then the tight linkage be- 
tween the constitutive elements of a text may in turn be seen as defin- 
ing the correlation between seemingly unrelated elements of reality. 

The metrical structure provides the formal underlying framework 
that regulates the dynamics of this correlation. It is more than a 
simple arrangement of words on the surface, designed for aesthet- 
ic purposes, a merely verbal adornment. Rather, the metrical for- 
mat provides a powerful tool in structuring the thought that is be- 
ing conveyed. 

This isotonic ‘metrical’ structure is based on the formal binary 
relationship among constitutive elements. In “destruction done / de- 
struction to come”, syntax and semantics create a strong bond among 
the two components, and give new power to the logical construct, 
to the knowledge of the connection between a disaster that has hap- 
pened and one that is still to come. 
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5.2 The Structuring of Expression 


This powerful structuring of thought through a highly channeled ex- 
pressive format constitutes a major epistemic turn. It can be seen in 
fact, I have suggested, as being at the origin of the Syro-Mesopota- 
mian metrical system, and in turn this helps us in seeing a deeper 
value of this system - precisely, an ‘epistemic’ value. 

Poetry articulates and conveys knowledge, and it does so within the 
strictures of a format that is not compulsory (the way morphology and 
syntax are), but is freely crafted and chosen by the poet. The strictures 
of the metrical system make the message not only more pleasant and 
memorable, but also more incisive and convincing. It is no minor feat if 
indeed we have here the beginning of poetry as metrically channeled 
discourse. And that such a feat may be brought back to a folk tradition, to 
the ‘first’ wisdom, is very significant: it shows that the roots of this early 
epistemic effort sink deep into human nature and that ‘poetry’ is innate. 


5.3 The Rethinking of Tradition 


The scribal structuring of proverbs into cogent thematic constructs, of 
which the little Courtship ‘poem’ or the Dialog of Pessimism, as I have in- 
terpreted them, are a prime example, leads to a second major ‘triumph’ 
of Mesopotamian wisdom, namely the reconfiguring of received texts 
into new wholes that acquire a very different tonality from the origi- 
nal one. The linking together of distinct proverbs to form a narrative 
is indicative of this second epistemic turn, this one attributable to the 
scribes of the later generations, the intellectuals of the second wisdom. 
It was a turn that took many shapes, all indicative of a profound 
confrontation not only with the substantive issues that face humans 
and call for reflection, but also with the earlier literary ‘canon’. This 
was an essential part of the school, and, clearly, it was not seen as 
just a repository of dead wood; rather it was confronted as a living 
reservoir of experience which had to be re-absorbed and metabo- 
lized into a wholly new construct - a major epistemic turn indeed. 
It is the case with epics - as we see with the Second Gilgamesh, 
which re-writes the glorious idealization of heroic deeds into a heart- 
felt reflection on the perennial human effort to go beyond all limits. 
It is the case with myths - as we see with Erra, which presents us 
with a sustained reflection on the very nature of evil, here hyposta- 
tized as a deified entity. 
It is the case with hymns - as with Ludlul, which introduces the 
very existential motif of an anxious search for what the absolute may 
be when our ordinary means of control all seem to fail.”° 


20 Onall three cases see Buccellati forthcoming b. 
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This re-thinking of what we would call the ‘canon’ is not only lit- 
erature at its best. It is also, in keeping with the line of inquiry we 
have followed here, a prime example of the epistemic dimension of 
wisdom: it reshapes knowledge according to different parameters, 
different concerns, different sensitivities. 
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Abstract This paper aims to critique a historiography of science that sees Greek sci- 
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As compared with the classical Greek world, the cuneiform world at 
the time of its discovery in the middle of the nineteenth century by 
British and European archaeologists offered new and hitherto unex- 
plored historical territory. Even though well-educated colonial agents 
of foreign governments may have been versed in the Bible and The 
Histories of Herodotus and very likely were able to read Greek, Latin, 
and possibly Hebrew, as a matter of firsthand documentation, the dis- 
covery of cuneiform tablets in sites around Iraq and its surrounding 
areas would eventually offer new possibilities for assessing the bibli- 
cal and classical narratives. Because the lands of the ancient Middle 
East (Sumer, Akkad, Babylonia, Assyria, Elam, Persia, the kingdom 
of the Hittites, to limit the list to cuneiform cultures) were previous- 
ly known to Europeans only through the lens of biblical and classical 
writers, the mid-nineteenth-century decipherment of the cuneiform 
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script opened a door to native traditions without the filter of the Bi- 
ble or the Greek historians. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century, something unforeseen 
and unexpected came to light among the cuneiform tablets from Bab- 
ylonia, namely ephemerides of the moon and the five naked-eye clas- 
sical planets, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury, that were 
not derivative of other ancient forms of astronomy known.* The real- 
ization of what these tables of cuneiform numbers represented was 
the result of the collaboration between an Assyriologist, J.N. Strass- 
maier, and a Jesuit mathematician and astronomer, Josef Epping. By 
the turn of the twentieth century, the Jesuit F.X. Kugler in Die Ba- 
bylonische Mondrechnung (1900) had penetrated the Babylonian lu- 
nar theory, exploding any presupposition, widespread at that time, 
about the inability of so-called Oriental cultures to produce science. 

The study of cuneiform astronomical texts began in the 1880s, 
when Epping and Strassmaier first revealed that the numerical ta- 
ble texts written on cuneiform tablets were lunar and planetary eph- 
emerides [fig. 1].2 This revelation had a certain gravitas, because the 
tables analyzed by these pioneer scholars of Babylonian astronomy 
could be recognized as the oldest mathematical astronomy, the old- 
est exact science. As Otto Neugebauer pointed out: 


Epping fully realized the significance of his discoveries. The two 
columns from a lunar ephemeris which he had deciphered, he 
said, “give us more information about Babylonian science than 
all the notices from classical antiquity combined” - a fact which 
cannot be emphasized too often. And he [Epping] foresaw clearly 
that the new material would become of great importance for an- 
cient chronology, for Assyriology in general, and even for mod- 
ern astronomy.* 


Portions of this essay have appeared in Rochberg 2017; 2018; 2024. 
1 Swerdlow 1993, 309-11. 

2 Epping, Strassmaier 1889. 

3 Neugebauer 1975, 349 fn. 6. 
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Figure1 Babylonian lunar ephemeris. Neugebauer [1955] 1983, no. 122 (BM 34580). 
| thank the Trustees of the British Museum for providing the image 


During the very period of the recovery and decipherment of the cu- 
neiform astronomical texts, another scholarly movement was under 
way that would directly relate to the eventual incorporation of the 
new field of Babylonian astronomy and astrology into a deeper under- 
standing of the astral sciences of the entire ancient Mediterranean 
and Middle East. A contemporary of Epping, Strassmaier, and Kugler, 
the Belgian classical philologist and historian Franz Cumont togeth- 
er with classical philologists Franz Boll and Wilhelm Kroll were en- 
gaged in what would ultimately be the 12-volume Catalogus Codicum 
Astrologorum Graecorum (CCAG).* 

The collection of the Greek astrological texts would open new pos- 
sibilities for the study of how astronomy and astrology were inter- 
dependent and how the astral sciences functioned within the lands 
of the Hellenistic oikoumene, including, of course, the cultural-geo- 
graphical area of the ancient Middle East (and beyond). In 1911, for 
example, in the Sitzungsberichte of the Heidelberg Academy of Sci- 
ences, Boll, together with Semitist and Orientalist Carl Bezold,* set 
out extensive parallels between the then newly available cuneiform 
celestial omen texts and certain Greek works from the Catalogus 
Codicum Astrologorum Graecorum as well as, for example, the sixth- 
century CE John the Lydian, or ‘Lydus’, work on divination titled De 
Ostentis (On Signs). This material was proof of an extensive trans- 
mission of Babylonian astronomical knowledge, a phenomenon that 
would occupy many historians of Babylonian astronomy throughout 
the twentieth century, such as Otto Neugebauer and David Pingree. 


4 See Boll, Cumont, Kroll 1898-1953. 
5 Bezold, Boll 1911. 
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Roughly half a century after the foundation was laid by the Jes- 
uits for the field of Babylonian astronomy, Neugebauer brought out 
a critical edition of the entire corpus of cuneiform lunar and plane- 
tary tables and procedure texts from Babylon and Uruk of the fifth 
to the first centuries BCE.® This work, Astronomical Cuneiform Texts 
(ACT), is still a cornerstone for the field. In that three-volume work, 
two basic calculation methods, coined by Neugebauer as Systems A 
and B, were elucidated, and ACT superseded the early work of Ep- 
ping, Strassmaier, and Kugler. 

The recovered astronomical cuneiform texts would ultimately 
change the face of the history of astronomy and, by extension, the 
history of science itself. Neugebauer’s three-volume A History of An- 
cient Mathematical Astronomy (1975) placed Babylonian astronomy 
firmly in line with the tradition of Ptolemy’s Almagest and all later 
Western astronomy up to Copernicus. Neugebauer credited to F.X. 
Kugler’ the discernment of Ptolemy’s debt to the Babylonians under- 
lying the Hipparchan lunar parameters used in the Almagest,* specif- 
ically from the lunar System B. The recovery of the bones of Babylo- 
nian astronomy made it possible to trace survivals of its parameters 
and methods not only in Greek but also in Indian and medieval Eu- 
ropean astronomy. 

After Neugebauer, the direct link from Babylon to the West 
through the transmission of astronomical knowledge’ to Greece and 
the Greco-Roman world would come to occupy a central place in as- 
sessing the relation of Babylonian knowledge to later science. The 
impact of the initial decipherment and later explication of cuneiform 
astronomical texts on the historiography of science of the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, therefore, had explosive po- 
tential because the most entrenched idea about the history of sci- 
ence of that entire era was the idea that science originated with the 
Greeks. This potential was a long time in coming, as various argu- 
ments were put forward to explain and justify the claim to the Greek 
invention*® even after Babylonian astronomy was a known quantity, 
at least to specialists. 

One example, from 1954, the year before the appearance of Neu- 
gebauer’s ACT, is found in Erwin Schrodinger’s book Nature and the 
Greeks. In the chapter titled “Return to Antiquity” he quoted Theodor 


Oo 


Neugebauer [1955] 1983. 
Neugebauer 1975, 305-6. 
Ptol. Alm. 6.2. 


By ‘astronomical knowledge’, I refer to all forms of knowledge of the heavens and 
heavenly phenomena in antiquity, including technical astronomy, astrology, and all re- 
lated interests in the phenomena. 


10 Critiqued in Rochberg 2004, 14-43. 


oon 
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Gomperz, a somewhat older contemporary of Kugler, from his work 
Griechische Denker, first published in 1893 and in its third edition in 
1911, still relevant for Schrodinger and his audience in the mid-1950s: 


Nearly our entire intellectual education originates from the 
Greeks. A thorough knowledge of these origins is the indispen- 
sable prerequisite for freeing ourselves from their overwhelming 
influence. [...] Not only has their [Plato’s and Aristotle’s] influence 
been passed on by those who took over from them in ancient and in 
modern times; our entire thinking, the logical categories in which 
it moves, the linguistic patterns it uses (being therefore dominat- 
ed by them) - all this is in no small degree an artefact and is, in 
the main, the product of the great thinkers of antiquity.** 


The salient point about the Greek invention of science was that it in- 
augurated a particular kind of thinking - “our entire thinking”, as 
Schrodinger said, implying all forms of rational thought. This qual- 
ity of mind was, we would have to deduce from his statement, inde- 
pendent of the entirety of cognitive history before Greek philosophy. 
The fact that Babylonian astronomical ideas and parameters ena- 
bled the development of Greek mathematical astronomy, a histori- 
cal fact known by 1911 when Gomperz wrote and well known by the 
mid-twentieth century, was still not seen as in any way part of the 
history of ‘thought’. 

Today the rhetoric of a Greek monopoly on rationalist scientific 
thought in antiquity has an essentialist, crude, and artificial ring to 
it. This began to change when Neugebauer and his Brown University 
colleagues’ attention to sources outside of the Greek corpus, which 
opened the way to understanding the complexities of the culture, or 
the cultures, of astronomical science in the Hellenistic world. The 
study of the non-Greek sources for the astronomical sciences - within 
which I include observational, predictive, and mathematical astron- 
omy, genethlialogical astrology, and celestial divination - in Babylo- 
nian, Egyptian, Judean, and Indian texts showed that traditions co- 
existed and were transmitted, received, adopted, and reformulated. 
In other words, the ‘Greek way’ of thinking about science was itself, 
in no small measure, formed by contact and exchange with cunei- 
form and other cultures with which Greek intellectuals came in con- 
tact through the political and cultural world established after Alex- 
ander’s conquests. 

Even though early twentieth-century historiographies of science 
were fraught with prejudice against ‘Orientals’ and ‘primitives’ (i.e. 
non-Greek ancient peoples), the original cuneiform astronomical 


11 Gomperz 1991, in Schrodinger 1996, 19-20. 
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texts made it clear that Greek astronomy did not spring as Athe- 
na full grown from the head of Zeus but itself had a sizable debt to 
Babylon. The claims about Chaldean astronomy found in Greco-Ro- 
man sources such as Geminus, Ptolemy, Pliny, Diodorus, and others 
could finally be assessed against cuneiform texts, and a basis for 
comparison was thus established. Once one took account of the units 
(sexagesimal numbers, the 360-degree circle, the cubit, and the fin- 
ger), observations (e.g. lunar eclipse observations given in Ptolemy’s 
Almagest),*” and parameters and period relations (e.g. the length of 
the mean synodic lunar month as 29;31,50,8,20 days in the lunar 
System B, the 19-year lunisolar cycle also known as the Metonic cy- 
cle, the Saros cycle to predict eclipses) adopted from Babylonia by 
Greek, Greco-Egyptian, and Greco-Roman astronomers and astrolo- 
gers, it became clear how extensive the Babylonian contribution to 
Hellenistic astronomical science, in fact, was. 

Where Babylon had influenced Greece, a greater relevance or le- 
gitimacy could be attributed to the Babylonian tradition by virtue 
of its making the advances of Greek science possible. This was part 
of a piece with other aspects of cuneiform culture, its urbanism, law 
codes, and well-developed military capacities, which were viewed as 
continuous with and contributing to the construct of ‘Western Civi- 
lization’. Thus the Fertile Crescent came to represent the ‘Cradle of 
Civilization’, where civilization is synonymous with that of the West. 
Speaking from a broad historiographical standpoint rather than spe- 
cifically about science, Marc van de Mieroop observed that “the pre- 
dilection to see the Ancient Near East primarily as a precursor of the 
Judeo-Christian and Greco-Roman legacy tacitly presents the Europe- 
an cultural development as the superior one in the world and meas- 
ures the relevance of other traditions only in relationship to it”.** Sim- 
ilarly, insofar as Babylonian science anticipated Greek developments, 
it took its place in the history of science. 

The importance of Babylonian astronomical sciences to the Greeks, 
Romans, Judeans, and Indians spearheaded a major effort to trace the 
transmission of Babylonian knowledge to these other cultures. The 
work to trace Babylonian number notation style, parameters, meth- 
ods, and schemata to other cultures began in 1911,** was expanded 
and deepened by David Pingree,*® and continues to this day.*® Not 
only is Van de Mieroop’s observation, therefore, a critique of historio- 
graphical teleology because it can result in assessing earlier tradition 


12 Ptol. Alm. 5.14, 4.6. 

13 Van de Mieroop 1997, 288. 

14 Bezold, Boll 1911. 

15 Pingree 1997. 

16 Misiewicz 2018; Brown et al. 2018. 
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as less developed and less sophisticated and therefore lesser in all re- 
spects than what comes later; it is also an invitation to take the cu- 
neiform sources on their own terms. Although science was not part 
of Van de Mieroop’s remit, the question about teleological historiog- 
raphy is particularly fraught for historians of science. 

Arguably the most important of the elements at the intersection of 
Assyriology with the history of science, is that of our developing study 
of the cuneiform scientific culture itself. Taken as a totality, the sci- 
ences of the cuneiform world of circa 2000 BCE to circa 100 CE, in- 
cluding divination, astronomy, astrology, magic, and medicine, have 
an enormous significance for the historiography of science. Their sig- 
nificance is due to the unique combination of the kinship of certain 
aspects of the tradition with conventional ways of identifying science 
as well as presenting a radical otherness in other respects. The sci- 
ences in question comprise the knowledge corpora and associated 
practices of tupsarrutu, the term for the component scribal scholar- 
ly disciplines that organized knowledge of the phenomenal world and 
the practices that depended upon that organization. 

Morphologically an abstract noun from the professional designa- 
tion ‘scribe’ (DUB.SAR = tupsarru), tupsarrutu is defined (CAD, sv. 
meaning 2) as ‘scribal learning, scholarship’. The forms of scribal 
scholarship encompassed by the term tupsarrutu produced a distinct 
textual and intellectual culture. Moreover, in tupsarrutu we see the 
marks not only of a textual and intellectual culture but also of a sci- 
entific culture.*’ 

From the second millennium BCE, the cuneiform scholar-scribes, 
the eruditi, produced and stewarded a diverse learned textual cul- 
ture. The textual compendia of omens, lexical lists, lamentations, 
and incantations that these scribes composed, copied, and preserved 
over many generations comprised a system of knowledge held in high 
regard in terms of the authority conveyed upon that scholarly en- 
terprise because of its close connection to the divine and to divini- 
ties. This relationship forged an identity for scribes who constitut- 
ed a literate elite, an intelligentsia (without political influence after 
the seventh century BCE). As a unifying notion, access to the wis- 
dom (némequ) of various gods (Nabu, Nisaba, Ea, Asalluhi/Markuk, 
Sama%, Adad), and thus to texts considered to contain divine secrets, 
was a critical component of the identity of that elite. This idea can be 
traced back to the second millennium BCE* but continues throughout 
the cuneiform tradition despite the change in political and 
administrative contexts for the members of this intelligentsia. 


17 The relationship between tupsarrutu as cuneiform knowledge and our term ‘sci- 
ence’ is also discussed in Rochberg 2016, 9-10, 34-5, 61-102 and in Robson 2019. 


18 Lenzi 2008, 27-45. 
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The textual evidence for tupSarrutu is available from the Neo- 
Assyrian period (seventh century BCE) and the Late Babylonian or 
Neo-Babylonian to Seleucid periods (fifth-second centuries BCE).*° 
Considerable changes in the institutional context of the highly spe- 
cialized scribes with knowledge of astronomy, divination, and med- 
icine occurred during the gap between these periods. During the 
seventh century, the scribes who produced and used the texts that 
tupsarrutu comprised were court appointees and advisors to the As- 
syrian monarch in Nineveh. 

Following the fall of the Assyrian Empire in 609 BCE, the scholar- 
ly scribal culture in the period from the sixth century onward moved 
south into the major cities of Babylonia, mainly Babylon and Uruk, 
and into the temples of Marduk/Bel (Esagil) and Anu (Ré8). Textual 
sources for astronomy and genethlialogical, or zodiacal astrology are 
more numerous from the fifth century onward, although the royal cor- 
respondence between the Assyrian monarch and his scholars*° sheds 
a kind of light sorely missing from the Late Babylonian period. In the 
new context of the temples, the fields of knowledge known before as 
the cornerstones of tupsarrutu, namely, astronomy, celestial omens, 
extispicy, and medical texts, saw profound innovation and change 
as well. The most revolutionary of these changes was in mathemati- 
cal astronomy, but significant change is also evident in celestial div- 
ination, both natal omens and horoscopy, and in the combination of 
the new astrology with physiognomy, medicine, and even extispicy.”* 

In the colophons to scholarly texts stored in Assurbanipal’s palace 
during the seventh century BCE, the tablets comprising the various 
fields of tupsarrutu were described as nisiq tupsarruti ‘the highest 
level of scribal scholarship’, nemeq Nabt ‘the wisdom/skill of Na- 
bi, patron deity of writing’, and tikip sattakki ‘the cuneiform signs’. 
Learning fell under the patronage of the gods, expressed as némeq 
Nabi ‘wisdom/skill of Nabt’ and némegq Ea ‘wisdom/skill of Ea’, which 
is said of a scholarly tablet, and the scribe who wrote it was expressed 
as “one who understood the entirety (kullatu) of tupsarrutu”.** Di- 
vine patronage of learning is seen in every corner of the texts that 
tupsarrutu comprised. 

This divine patronage was frequently identified with the patron of 
writing, the god Nabu, and his goddess TaSmétu.”* Also the god Ea, 
as patron of wisdom and knowledge of incantations and magic and 
resident of Apst, the subterranean watery region where knowledge 


19 Robson 2019, 52-3. 

20 Hunger 1992; Parpola 1993. 

21 Rochberg 2016, 150-5. 

22 Hunger 1968, no. 330:5, 331:6; both Assurbanipal palace colophons. 
23 Robson 2019, 53-85. 
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of magic and incantations originated, was a central figure in scrib- 
al accounts of their debt to the gods. Rituals for the diviner who in- 
spected the exta (bart) appealed directly to the divine patrons of 
divination, Sama’ and Adad, who communicated their decisions by 
writing on the liver.** 

The idea of divine wisdom is also attested in Late Babylonian as- 
tronomical ephemerides, where the contents of the tablet are de- 
scribed in colophons,”° much as in the Neo-Assyrian colophons, as 
némeg anuti (‘the wisdom of Anu-ship’). As anutu is the abstract form 
of the divine name Anu, the divine head of the pantheon and god of 
the heavens, némegq anuti is the highest order of wisdom and knowl- 
edge/skill. Nemeq anuti was also held to be a secret of the great gods, 
and the possession of the ummdnu, the absolute scribal masters of 
tupsarrutu. On the upper edge of ephemerides from Late Babyloni- 
an Uruk, the sky god and his goddess, Anu and Antu, were invoked, 
Bel and Beltija in the texts from Babylon,*° with the formula ina am- 
at Anu/Bel u Antu/ Beltija lislim: ‘By the command of Anu/Bél and Bél/ 
Beltija, may it go well/remain intact’. 

In the main, tupsarrutu consisted of a wide variety of multi-tablet 
omen compendia. The omens compiled in these formalized text series 
(e.g. the series Enuma Anu Enlil comprised 70 tablets) were based on 
the observation not only of the details of human experience but also 
of terrestrial and celestial phenomena. Intrusions of one into the oth- 
er may be found for all seven of the major compilations:”’ 

¢ Enuma Anu Enlil (‘When Anu and Enlil’, the celestial omen 

series); 

* Summa Glu (‘If a City’, the terrestrial omen series); 

¢ Sakikkt (omens devoted to symptoms of an illness, both prog- 

nostic and diagnostic); 

¢ Alamdimmii (‘If the Form’, the series for physiognomy and mor- 

phoscopy, with its poorly attested subseries Nigdimdimmit ‘If 
the Appearance’ and Kataduggu ‘If the Utterance’);”® 

* Summa izbu (‘If an Anomalous Birth’, the series for omens from 

malformed fetuses and other irregularities of births); 

¢ Ziqiqu (the series for dream omens); 


24 Starr 1983. 

25 Hunger 1968, no. 98; also in Neugebauer [1955] 1983, 18 as Colophon U. 
26 Also ina horoscope text, Rochberg 1998, Text 14. 

27 As outlined in Rochberg 2004, 54. 


28 Animportant discussion of the relations and connections among the series Sakik- 
ka, Alamdimmit, Nigdimdimmt, Kataduggi, Summa sinnistu (‘If a Woman’), Summa lip- 
tu (‘If a Spot [on the Body]’), and even Summa Glu is Schmidtchen 2018. 
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* Iqqur ipus (‘He Demolished, He Built’, the series for the propi- 
tiousness of dates for undertaking various activities or for some- 
one born on certain dates). 


These series comprised omens from so-called unprovoked signs, 
things that happen independently of the diviner’s actions to ‘pro- 
voke’ them. The omens resulting from the diviner’s provocations were 
the result of actions that appealed to the gods Samaég and Adad, pro- 
viding them with a medium of communication, such as the sacri- 
ficed sheep, dropping oil into water, releasing smoke from a censer, 
or sprinkling flour. Of the provoked omens, extispicy (inspection of 
the entrails) had an extensive series for omens from the inspection of 
various entrails, such as the liver, gall bladder, intestines, and lung. 
The provoked omens came under the heading bariitu, meaning ‘in- 
spection by extispicy’. Accordingly, the bart (‘diviner’, literally ‘the 
one who makes an inspection’) was the diviner specializing in pro- 
voked omens from the exta, oil, and smoke. 

Apart from the vast collection and systematization of omens and 
their different series, tupsarrutu also encompassed the sciences of as- 
tronomy and medicine. What we call astronomy consisted of a number 
of well-defined genres of such texts devoted to astronomical observa- 
tion, schematization, and prediction,”° including horoscopes.*° What 
we call medicine consisted of a number of interrelated and interde- 
pendent forms of the science of healing, namely, asiputu (knowledge 
and practice of conjuration against evil, and incantation and prayer 
literature) and asiitu (medical practice and knowledge of medicines).** 

The dasipu was a specialist in techniques of appealing to the gods to 
heal the sick, such as incantations and rituals for ridding the patient 
of whatever consequences he would suffer from bad omens (nambur- 
bi), especially those responsible for illness. This specialist did not 
simply come in after diagnosis to heal through ritual and incanta- 
tion but was a master of the medical diagnostic omen series Sakikkti 
and the physiognomic series Alamdimmu. Together these omen com- 
pendia combined knowledge of symptoms, diagnostics, prognoses of 
illness (recovery or death) in the case of certain symptoms, and all 
the anatomical regularities and irregularities of the human body. 

The asipu’s colleague, the ast, specialized in the practice of ad- 
ministering medicine in the form of drugs, the many preparations 
made from a wealth of materia medica, as well as the use of bandag- 
es. The texts of asiitu were cataloged in the so-called Assur Medical 


29 Asurvey of which can be found in Hunger, Pingree 1999. 
30 Rochberg 1998. 
31 Geller 2010; Schwemer 2019, 39-41. 
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Catalogue.** As Geller and Steinert have shown,** there was consid- 
erable overlap between the two kinds of medical practice, while none- 
theless being internally classified under two rubrics (asiputu and asi- 
tu). Thus the separation of the two into medicine (astitu) and magic 
(asiputu) as though these distinctions parallel our own separation of 
medicine from ‘alternative medicine’ makes for a false dichotomy and 
a misclassification of the evidence. 

If we focus on the textual culture of the Assyrian scribes in the pe- 
riod ending with the fall of the Assyrian Empire, the evidence from 
Nineveh and elsewhere in the Empire, such as from Assur (Qal‘at 
Sharqat), Kalhu (Nimrud), and Huzirina (Sultantepe),** differs from 
that which comes to light in Babylonia of the second half of the first 
millennium, principally from Babylon and Uruk. Assyrian scribes 
derived their textual culture from Babylonia. Colophons on Assyri- 
an scholarly texts tell us that a tablet was copied from a Babylonian 
original with the phrase gabari Babili kima labirisu Satir ‘copy from 
Babylon, written according to its original’. 

We can only imagine the wealth of scholarly material from southern 
Babylonia unrecovered as of today. Assyrian scholars focused their in- 
terest in astronomical phenomena on the omen series Enuma Anu En- 
lil and its supporting compendium, MUL.APIN. Mathematical astrono- 
my, lunar and planetary ephemerides, and diaries were the product of 
the later period in the Babylonian cities of Babylon and Uruk. With re- 
spect to both the Assyrian and later Babylonian scribal communities, 
the integrated nature of the texts comprising tupsarrutu is a notable 
feature of the scientific repertoire. For the Assyrian period, tupsarrutu 
included omen texts, incantations, medical prescriptions, ritual instruc- 
tions, and astronomy alike. A rare glimpse into the textual domain of 
asiputu is found in a text listing the text series and subjects to be mas- 
tered by the dsipu, a priest whose duties included the conjuration of de- 
mons for the purpose of healing the sick and also diagnoses of illness. 

The text in question (KAR 44)*° opens with “The incipits [i.e. ti- 
tles] of exorcism compositions, established for study and reading [lit. 
‘viewing’ ], named in their entirety”.** It names the rituals and prayers 
to be known by the specialist in asiputu followed by a number of omen 
texts belonging to this scribe’s repertoire, namely, Sakikki, Alamdim- 
mu, Nigdimdimmi, and Kataduggi. Further incantations, purification 
rituals, prayers, and spells are also listed, as well as 


32 Steinert 2018, 11, 13-14, 172-84; Panayotov 2018, 89-120. 
33 Geller 2010, 9; Steinert 2018, 187-92. 


34 Robson 2013 discusses the various locations of ‘libraries’ throughout the Assyr- 
ian Empire. 


35 Geller 2018, 292-312. 
36 Geller 2018, 297. 
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predictions from stars, birds, oxen, and flocks, oracles (based) 
on stones (or) flour, on incense, (and) on a god, in their totality, 
‘explanatory stone lists’, ‘explanatory plant lists’, the ‘tablet of 
stones’, the ‘tablet of drugs’, ‘strings’ and ‘pendants’.*” 


This summation of celestial and terrestrial omens together with the 
knowledge of the healing plants and amuletic stones all belong to 
tupsarrutu. 

In another clear indication of the range of subjects included un- 
der the rubric tupsarrutu, King Assurbanipal, monarch of Assyria at 
the height of its imperial period, boasted of his extensive learning in 
an inscription, as follows: 


Marduk, the sage of the gods, gave me wide understanding and 
broad perceptions as a gift. Nabi, the scribe of the universe, be- 
stowed on me the acquisition of all his wisdom as a present. Ninur- 
ta and Nergal gave me physical fitness, manhood and unparalleled 
strength. I learnt the lore of the wise sage Adapa, the hidden se- 
cret, the whole of the scribal craft (kullat tupSarrutu). I can discern 
celestial and terrestrial portents and deliberate in the assembly 
of the experts. I am able to discuss the series “If the liver is a mir- 
ror image of the sky” with capable scholars. I can solve convolut- 
ed reciprocals and calculations that do not come out evenly. I have 
read cunningly written text in Sumerian, dark Akkadian, the in- 
terpretation of which is difficult.** (Emphasis added) 


This totality of the sciences of tupsarrutu is important to take into 
account in any history of the cuneiform scientific culture and how 
it differed from what emerged in later periods in the scientific cul- 
tures of the West. 

The sciences of tupsarrutu expose the questionable nature of a his- 
toriography of science that reduces the aims and characteristics of 
science to those that stem from a modern sensibility about science, 
mainly one aimed at discovering and then representing the physical 
workings of nature. If science is to be defined only with reference to 
such modern ideas, then the knowledge systems and practices of an- 
tiquity and the Middle Ages into the Renaissance pose problems of 
classification and identity, or they are deemed simply to be wrong, 
superseded stages on the way to the sciences of today. Some of the 
premodern sciences, such as Ptolemaic and Copernican astronomy, 
medieval natural magic, alchemy (as well as metaphysics), and Re- 
naissance astrology have already played a role in a reappraisal of 


37 Geller 2018, 299-300. 
38 K 2694 + 3050, from Livingstone 2007, 100, ll. 10-18. 
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the scientific revolution.*® The more remote and distant sciences of 
tupsarrutu present another and somewhat different opportunity for 
a reassessment of the meaning of science in historical contexts. 

Whether tupsarrutu stands as a term for the sciences or for a sci- 
entific culture depends on how we define science and what sourc- 
es, methods, and goals we decide belong to science. The evidence of 
tupsarrutu indicates that certain bodies of knowledge, as well as their 
associated practices, were component parts of a discrete but multi- 
faceted textual and intellectual and scientific culture.*° Neverthe- 
less, tupSarrutu is distinct from episteme or scientia. The fact that 
tupsarrutu incorporated fields of learning concerning observed, or- 
dered, and systematized phenomena under one encompassing head- 
ing, similar to the way modern science serves as a general category 
for the disciplines of physics, biology, astronomy, chemistry, and so on, 
is one way of looking at a functional similarity. Methodological simi- 
larities are also key, such as use of empirical and predictive methods 
across the board and the overall systematic character of the whole. 

Both similarities and dissimilarities to later sciences are found in 
the subjects encompassed by tupsarrutu. Similar are astronomy and 
to a degree medicine, but divination, which looms large in the cunei- 
form corpus, is at complete odds with the fields fixed by modern sci- 
ence, to say the very least. The centuries up to the Early Modern peri- 
od saw parallels in knowledge and practice that make for a consistent 
picture with the fields of tupsarrutu, including such sciences as magic 
and astrology and theories of causality not always based on physical 
or mechanical processes such as, in particular, Hume’s constant con- 
junctions or connections made by analogies, or correlation, rather than 
physical causality.** There are methodological resemblances (empiri- 
cal, rational, predictive) that serve to unify the sciences, but to make 
the term science work in the cuneiform world, we cannot reduce the 
ancient evidence only to these unifying similarities, leaving some of 
the central characteristics of tupsarrutu on the margins. 

The cuneiform world has much to offer to the history of science by 
way of a different perspective, particularly in the clear value placed 


39 Lindberg, Westman 1990. 


40 The unity of tupsarrutu is also suggested by the relationship its series had to se- 
cret knowledge, which is discussed in Rochberg 2004, 214-17 and Lenzi 2008, 143. Lenzi 
says, “Late second and early first millennium sources on secrecy and scribalism use a 
word familiar to this study to describe the scribal craft: nisirtu. The excursus to chap- 
ter one of this study noted the semantic proximity of nisirtu and piristu based ona syno- 
nym list (Aa = naqu II/4 52-3). Interestingly, the very next word in this list is tupsarrutu, 
‘the scribal craft’. This list, it seems, sets the three terms into a close semantic rela- 
tionship. If there is evidence for attaching secrecy to the scribal craft in general, this 
text, originating in the twelfth century, is the first glimpse of it”. 


41 Rochberg 2011, 279-80. 
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on observable signs for prognostication of human events. Some of the 
signs on which the scribes focused their observational and interpre- 
tive techniques were what we would classify as natural phenomena, 
in particular many of the celestial phenomena. However, the ques- 
tions for which the observational and interpretive techniques were 
developed were not those of the later natural sciences. 

The observation of regularities and irregularities, and the way de- 
viations from a norm or an ideal were made amenable to schemata, 
models, calculation, and prediction, did not proceed from a concep- 
tion of nature as a heuristic or explanatory framework. And because 
the overriding objective of knowledge was ominous signs of all kinds 
(astronomical, medical, physiognomic, behavioral, etc.), what was heu- 
ristic and explanatory were the meanings and relationships between 
words and the world conceived primarily through the associative and 
analogical reasoning employed in the science of interpretation. 

Furthermore, an understanding of cuneiform science cannot be 
based on or defined by a supposed relationship of the gods to nature. 
The misbegotten nature of the presumption of a divide between the 
gods and nature extends well beyond cuneiform science even into 
the Greek and Greco-Roman realms, which may come as a surprise 
to those who may still regard Anaximander (and other early Greek 
philosophers) as purely naturalist in his thinking. To quote Daryn 
Lehoux, “Although many histories of science and of philosophy try 
to downplay the fact, the gods never really go away in ancient sci- 
ence (nor does mythology, for that matter...)” (emphasis added).*? This 
suggests that nature did not drive out and replace the gods for pur- 
poses of scientific thought and scientific explanation, but as Lehoux 
pointed out, even in contexts where nature frames scientific inquiry, 
the gods continue ‘to interact’ with nature well into the Roman im- 
perial period.** 

In reference to the cuneiform world, however, the relationship of 
the gods to nature is not the question but rather how we as histori- 
ans can reimagine a framework for phenomena that does not involve 
all-encompassing nature. The relationship between what we, in di- 
rect descent from Greek thought, think of as natural phenomena and 
how cuneiform scribes understood the phenomena of their interest 
is the crux of this difference. How the objects of the scribes’ inquiry 
were understood, then, is a question of central importance for both 
historical epistemologies and ontologies. The kind of knowledge sci- 
ence produces and the relation it has to its world underscore the inte- 
grated nature of epistemologies and the ontologies supporting them, 
regardless of cultural or historical context. 


42 Lehoux 2019, 20. 
43 Lehoux 2019, 22-6. 
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1 Introduction 


The Oxford English Dictionary offers several definitions of ‘truth’. 
Among these we find definitions such as the following: “Something 
that conforms with fact or reality”; “Conformity with fact; agreement 
with reality; accuracy or correctness in a statement, thought”. Conse- 
quently, the OED defines ‘falsehood’ as follows: “That which, or some- 


thing that, is contrary to fact or truth” and “Want of conformity to 
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fact or truth”.* An intimate opposition between true and false with 
reference to reality clearly emerges from such definitions as well as 
an implicit principle of noncontradiction, which prevents a certain 
thing from being true and false at the same time. Also, these defini- 
tions seem to presuppose a conception of truth as a relation between 
thought or saying and reality: in other words, an adaequatio rei et in- 
tellectus, to use the words of Thomas Aquinas, who derives this idea 
directly from Aristotelian thought. On this Aristotelian line we now- 
adays tend to conceive truth in a twofold way, both as a relation be- 
tween thought and reality and as noncontradiction. However, the 
history of ancient Greek thought witnesses different conceptions of 
truth, sometimes similar to those found in Mesopotamia. In this pa- 
per we will try to analyze and compare the ideas of ‘truth’ attested 
in Mesopotamia and Greece in order to outline similarities and dif- 
ferences. Let us begin with Mesopotamian sources. 


2 Mesopotamian kittu 


In Babylonian cuneiform texts the word which is usually translated 
with truth is the Akkadian term kittu.* This meaning is commonly ac- 
cepted by scholars besides dictionary entries.* But does kittu really 
mean truth? Kittu is a substantivized verbal adjective from the verb 
kdnu which means ‘to be firm, to be correct’.* The Sumerian equiva- 
lents of kittu are nig2-gi-na and nig2-zi which are abstracts from gi.n 
‘to be firm’ and zi.d ‘to be right’.* Already von Soden argued that in 
Babylonian and Biblical sources there is no concept of ‘historical’ 
truth as correspondence to reality; the concept of truth is associat- 
ed with immutability and rectitude.® 

The term kittu is usually found in legal and juridical contexts with 
the meaning of ‘justice, fairness, correct procedure’. Indeed kittu 


Paragraphs 2, 4, and 5 of this paper were written by Maurizio Viano. Paragraphs 3 and 
6 were written by Francesco Sironi. Paragraphs 1 and 7 were written by both Authors. 


1 Oxford English Dictionary, sv. “truth, n. & adv.”, July 2023. https://doi. 
org/10.1093/0ED/6193356826. 

2 CADK: 468. 

3 See van de Mieroop 2015, 174-5; see also Glassner 2012, 41-2. 

4 CADK: 159 ff. 


5 See Attinger 2021, 790, 800; Cohen 2023, 442, 1539-40; ePSD2, http://oracc. 
org/epsd2/00035723, http://oracc.org/epsd2/00036144, Lammerhirt (2010) dedi- 
cated a monographic study to the words for ‘truth’ in Sumerian and Akkadian sourc- 
es listing many attestations. 


6 von Soden 1967-68, see also Lammerhirt 2010, 10-16. 
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often appears alongside the term misaru which means ‘justice’.’ The 
two terms represent two complementary rather than parallel con- 
cepts and can be translated with ‘law’ and ‘justice’.®° Most famously 
the two terms are found at the end of the Code of Hammurabi: 


Obv. V (20) ki-it-tam (21) us mi-Sa-ra-am (22) i-na KA ma-tim (23) as-ku-un 


I promised kittu and justice on the land! 


In letters and legal documents kittu appears as a qualifier of a pre- 
ceding substantive with the meaning ‘correct’:° 


TC3 102 
(7) ma-aS2-ka-al-tamz (8) Sa ki-tim 


Correct payment. 


AbB 146 . ek 
(25) 3.0.4 SE GURi-na GIS.BAN ki-it-tim pa-aq-da’-ku? 
(26) 3.0.4 GUR SE-a-am i-di-ig-Sum 


I am provided with 3 gur and 4 siitu in the correct seah-measure, there- 
fore give him 3 gur and 4 situ of barley. 


AbB 14191 
(23) us?-ta-bi-la-kum Su-quz2-ul (24) ‘i-na’ a-ba-an ki-ti-im 


I have now sent you (soft wool); weigh it out using a reliable weighing stone. 


Inscriptions from various periods mention kittu in opposition to 
saliptu, ‘dishonesty’, gullultu which means ‘crime, sin’, and lemut- 
tu, ‘evil’. The following examples are taken from a royal inscription 
of the Assyrian king Esarhaddon (680-669 BCE) and two Kassite in- 
scriptions of the king Melisipak (early twelfth century BCE). 


7 CAD M: 116 ff. 
8 Maul 1998, 66-7. 


9 TC 3 102 is an Old Assyrian letter; AbB 1 46 and AbB 14 191 are two Old Babylo- 
nian letters. 
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In 


Esarhaddon 1 (RINAP 4.1)*° 

IV (25) a-na-ku ™A§-Sur-PAP-AS LUGAL KUR A8-Sur*' LUGAL kib-rat 
LIMMU>2-ti 

IV (26) Saz kit-tu i-ram-mu-ma sa-lip-tuz ik-kib-Suz 


I, Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, king of the four quarters, who loves recti- 
tude and abhors treachery. 


Kudurru of MeliSiku (MDP 2 99)** 


IV (52) Sum-ma LU2 Su-uz2 (53) ki-it-ta ir-tam-ma (54) gu-ul-lu-ul-ta iz-ze-er 
V (20) Sum-ma LU2 Su-uz ki-it-ta iz-ze-er-ma (21) gu-ul-lu-ul-ta ir-tam 


If this man loves rectitude and hates crime. 
If this man hates rectitude and loves crime. 


Kudurru of MeliSiku (MDP 10 87)** 


III (9) us Sum-ma LU? Su-uz (10) ki-it-tam is-siz-ir (11) NI2.SI.SAz2 la ih-ta-si- 
ih-ma (12) HUL-'ti' ir-ta-am 


And if this man hates rectitude and does not want rectitude and loves evil. 


these cases the contrast with words describing criminal attitudes 


makes clear that kittu means ‘justice’ or ‘rectitude’. 


Even when the most appropriate translation appears to be ‘truth’, 


the semantic sphere of kittu relates to speech and indicates some- 
thing ‘undeceiving’. In letters kittu refers to reports of facts with a 
practical meaning of correctness and trustability. 


10 
11 
12 
13 


EA107** 


(8) a-mur ‘a'-na-ku (9) ARAD ki-ti Sars-ri ‘*UTU (10) us pu-ia a-wa-te™® aq- 
bu (11) a-na Sars-ri ki-ta-ma 


Leichty 2011, 9-26. 

Paulus 2014, 369-83. 

Paulus 2014, 390-401. 

Rainey 2015, 580-1; EA 107 is a letter from El-Amarna between the king of Byb- 


los and the Pharaoh. 
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Look, I am a loyal servant of the king, the sun god, and as for my 
mouth I always speak sincere words to the king. 


ABL 586** 


obv. (7) [Sa] LUGAL EN is-pur-an-ni (8) ma-a ina ket-ti-ka (9) Sup-ra ke-e- 
tu (10) TA LUGAL EN-ia (11) a-da-bu-u 


[As to what] the king, my lord, wrote to me: “Write me truthfully” - 1am 
speaking the truth to the king, my lord. 


What kittu means is clarified by one of the most iconic wisdom com- 
positions from ancient Mesopotamia, the Babylonian Theodicy 


(78) ki-na ra-aS2 uz-ni §a2 tus-ta-ad-di-nu la mur-qa 
(79) ki-it-ta ta-at-ta-du-ma u2-sur-ti DINGIR ta-na-su 


Righteous one, one who possesses wisdom, what you have pondered is 
not rational. 
Have you forsaken what is right? Do you despise the order of deity?*° 


These lines make clear that what is right is what has been fixed by 
the gods, their plans. 

The negation of kittu, namely la kittu, means ‘deceiving, unjust, 
unfair’ as in the following Old Babylonian letter: 


AbB 9 236 
(5) a-na mi-ni-im (6) la ki-ti ta-as-ku-n[a] (7) us i-di wa-ar-di-"ia' (8) tu-Sa-di-na 


Why did you act unfairly and why did you collect the wages of my servants? 


The legal aspect of kittu and la kittu is even more explicit in one of 
Esarhaddon’s royal inscriptions where la kittu is listed among crim- 
inal actions. 


14 Parpola 1993, 241-3 (= SAA 10 302); ABL 586 is a letter from an Assyrian schol- 
ar to the king. 


15 Oshima 2014, 154-5. 
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Esarhaddon 33 (RINAP 4.33)*° 


obv. I (8) ki-a-am is-pur-am-ma um-ma LUGAL Saz an-zil-li la kit-tus ha-ba- 
lu §a2-ga-Suz ‘ik-kib'-[Suz] 


Thus he wrote to me, (saying): “O, king, to whom abomination, unjustice, 
plundering, (and) murdering are taboo”. 


As with kittu also Ia kittu when associated with declarative verbs re- 
lates to the realm of fairness/unfairness; something Ia kittu is deceiv- 
ing as is clear from another Old Babylonian letter: 


AbB 1185 


(5) ki-ma ki-it-tim (6) Sa *UTU us “AMAR.UTU (7) ra-i-mi-ka (8) is-ru-ku-ni- 
ik-kum (9) GIS.BAN2 3 “UTU Su-a-ti (10) ‘it'-ti GIS.BAN2 3 “UTU Sa SE-am 
(11) im-du-du Sa ma-ah-ri-ka (12) li-is-pu-ku-ma 


According to the sense of justice that Sama$ and Marduk, who loves you, 
bestowed upon you: let them pile up the three-seah measure of Samas 
with the three-seah measure of Samas of the barley they have measured. 


The convergence of kittu and justice is clearly stated in royal inscrip- 
tion of Lipit-IStar, a king of first dynasty of Isin (1936-26 BCE): 


RIME 41.5.3°7 


(30) i-nu-mi (31) ki-i-ta-am (32) i-na ma-at (33) Su-me-ri-im (34) us A-kas- 
dis-im (35) as-ku-nu-ni 


When I established justice in the land of Sumer and Akkad. 


The connection of kittu with correctness is also clear in the context 
of divination. In the Old Babylonian ikribu prayers recited in prepa- 
ration of the extispicy kittu indicates the correct verdict that the di- 
viner asks Sama& and Adad, the gods of divination, to place in the 
lamb he is sacrificing:*® 


16 Leichty 2011, 79-86. 
17 Frayne 1990, 49-51. 


18 On the ikribu prayers and more generally on the diviner’s ritual see Starr 1983; 
see also Cohen 2020, 31-46. 
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AO 7031=RA38 86"° 

rev. (23’) i-na pu-ha-ad a-ka-ra-bu ki-ta-am su-[uk-na] 

Place a correct verdict in the lamb I am offering. 

AO 7032 = RA38 87° 

obv. (9) i-na te-er-ti-i-Su i-na pu-[ha-a]d a-ka-ra-bu ki-ta-am Su-uk-nam 
In its extispicy, in the lamb I am offering, place a correct verdict. 
YBC 50237" 


obv. (12) i-na ik-ri-ib a-ka-ra-bu i-na te-er-ti e-pu-Su 
(13) ki-it-tam Su-uk-nam 


In the ritual I perform, in the extispicy I perform, put a correct verdict! 


That in these cases kittu refers to the correctness of divine judg- 
ment is ensured by the legal metaphor used in extispicy rituals that 
were understood as court cases in which the client was considered 
the defendant and the gods acted as judges.”” The gods were asked 


to 


render justice as mentioned in another Old Babylonian ikribu 


prayer which uses an expression similar to that found in the Code 
of Hammurabi: 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


HSM 74947° 


(18) li-if-bu-ma da-a-a-nu i-lu-u2 ra-bu-tim wa-Si-bu GIS.GU.ZA-a-at hu-ra- 
si a-ki-lu pa-as-su-ur uq-ni-im ma-ha-ar-ka 

(19) i-na ki-it-tim us mi-Sa-ri-im li-di-nu di-na-am ua-ma-am di-in an-na-an- 
na ma-ri an-na-an-na di-na-a-ma 


Let the judges, the great gods, who sit on golden thrones, who eat at a ta- 
ble of lapis lazuli, sit before you. 

Let them judge the case in righteousness and justice. Judge today the case 
of so-and-so, son of so-and-so. 


Nougayrol 1941; Starr 1983, 123-6. 
Starr 1983, 122-3. 

Goetze 1968, 25. 

Cohen 2020, 35-9. 

Starr 1983, 31, 38. 
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Kittu is also attested as a deified entity as daughter of Sama§, the god 
of justice.** Kittu as a deity appears in incantations and prayers ad- 
dressed to Sama, as well as in documents of legal nature where she 
acts as witness together with Samaé. In Sumerian and bilingual texts 
as well as in divine lists the goddess’ name is found as Nigz2-gi-na, 
which as said before means ‘what is established, fixed’, and as Nig2- 
zi-da which means ‘what is right’. Although this deity is usually un- 
derstood as a personification of the concept of truth, a more nuanced 
reading would be righteousness as suggested by the Sumerian names 
especially because these were probably secondary translations. At 
any rate the interpretation of Kittu as the goddess of Truth can be re- 
tained with the caveat that she is not identified with an abstract idea of 
truth, but with truth meant as correctness and righteousness rendered 
in verdicts. The realm of this deity is justice as also strengthened by 
her pairing with her brother Misarum, who is the deification of justice. 

In none of the examples discussed so far, kittu refers to an abstract 
or epistemological concept that can be compared to the concept of 
‘truth’ as conformity to reality. 

In addition to la kittu, the opposite of kittu is identified by the term 
sartu that is translated with ‘lie, falsehood, treachery’,”® and is of- 
ten coupled with kittu as in the following passage from the seventh 
tablet of the Enuma elis: 


(35) 4Sas-zu mu-de-e libs-bi ildni $az i-bar-ru-u kar-Suz 

(36) e-pis lem-nez-e-ti la u2-Se-su-uz it-ti-Su2 

(37) mu-kin puhri Saz ilani mu-tib libs-bi-Su-un 

(38) mu-kan-nis la ma-gi-ri s[u-lu-u]l-Su-un ra-a-Su 

(39) mu-Se-Sir kit-ti na-si-[h] it-gu-ru da-ba-ba 

(40) Saz sa-ar-ti u k[i-it]-tum um-tas-sa-a aS-ru-us-Su 

Sazu, who knew the heart of the gods, who saw the reins, 

Who did not let an evil-doer escape from him, 

Who established the assembly of the gods, who rejoiced their hearts, 
Who subjugated the disobedient, he is the gods’ encompassing protection. 
He made truth to prosper, he uprooted perverse speech, 

He separated falsehood from truth.*° 


Despite Lambert’s translation of kittu with truth, the god’s actions 
against evil-doers, disobedients and perverse people, show that this 
passage refers to correct and deceiving behaviors. This passage, in- 
cluding line 40 that opposes sartu and kittu, does not refer to epis- 
temological concepts of truth and falsehood. This interpretation is 


24 Klein 1998-2001. 
25 CADS: 186. 
26 Lambert 2013, 126-7. 
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further strengthened by the nature of the god Sazu who was the dei- 
fied representation of river ordeal.?’ Thus, the legal and judicial con- 
text stands out once again. 

That sartu was understood as the opposite of kittu in legal and ju- 
ridical contexts is supported by lexical lists. In Old Babylonian bilin- 
gual Nigga,*® the negative terms nakaru and sartu appear just before 
kittu and the words kinum and misarum. 


52. [nig,-kur,] di na-ka-ru-[um] to be hostile 
53. [nig5]-"lul’-la sa3-a-far'-[tum] falsehood 
54. [nig,]-'gi'-na ki-i-it-[tum] truth 

55. [nig,]-zi ki-i-nu-[um] righteousness 
56. [nig5-si]-sa, mi-Sa-ru-‘urm justice”? 


We can therefore conclude that in all instances we have discussed so 
far, which are not exhaustive but highly significant, the term kittu and 
its opposites sartu and la kittu never identify epistemological concepts 
of truth and falsehood. If we want to retain the translation ‘truth’ we 
must be aware that kittu refers to what is fixed, and to correct, relia- 
ble and trustworthy declarations. This very meaning of kittu finds sim- 
ilarities in the concept of &\n§e10 (aletheia) in archaic Greece. Both 
concepts seem to have no epistemological value. On the contrary, they 
appear to be tied to social interactions and communication. 


3 "AANGeta in Archaic Greece 


In archaic Greece the ideas of and the words for ‘truth’ present us 
with a complex scenery, as we will see. The main Greek word for truth 
is &dn9e1a (aletheia), but a simple translation with ‘truth’ would fail to 
express the significance of the original. ‘AAn9e1a and its derivatives, 
at least in the first stages of Greek cultural history, have a quite dif- 
ferent meaning, only partially overlapping with the dictionary en- 
tries recalled at the beginning of this paper. We will try to briefly re- 
call what scholars have pointed out with regard to dAnQe1a, without 
any pretense of exhaustivity - that would require an entire book - but 
in the hope of highlighting some fundamental aspects. Let us begin 
our journey towards dAnGera.*” 


27 Lambert 2013, 484. 


28 Nigga is an acrographic list known in unilingual (i.e. Sumerian only) and bilin- 
gual (i.e. Sumerian and Akkadian) from the Old Babylonian period, see MSL 13, 91-2. 


29 MSL 13, 116. 


30 Agood summary of the scholarly debate about d\nQe10 in the archaic age is pro- 
vided by Riu 2004, 64-8. 
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As Detienne and many others after him rightly observed in analyz- 
ing the archaic occurrences of the word, &\nQe1a is originally what is 
authoritatively expressed by a ‘master of truth’ deriving his author- 
ity from divine forces.** Therefore, in an aural context such as that 
of archaic Greek culture often implying a specific occasion for every 
performance of a text, 4\19e1a was not conceived as a mere conform- 
ity between something (thought or saying) and reality nor as reality 
itself. It was a conception intertwined with social functions such as 
authority, justice, poetic inspiration, praise, blame, persuasion and 
memory. In other words, dAnQe1a was a concept working within the 
context of public speech. In this context the idea of d\nQe10 does not 
match the definition of ‘conforming to fact or reality’. 

This is also clarified by the etymology of dAnQe1a. There are two 
main schools on the matter: 

1. Heidegger’s ‘objective’ etymology: privative 4 + nO (from 
AavOdvo) ‘that which is not concealed’ (the unconcealing na- 
ture of a thing lies in the thing itself);*? 

2.  Snell’s ‘subjective’ etymology: privative & + An8n ‘that which 
does not undergo oblivion’ (the ‘unforgetfulness’ of something 
lies in the remembering subject).** 


As one can see, these etymologies, too, show that Greek d&AnQe1a is 
not primarily what conforms with reality. A few examples, already 
pointed out by scholars, can help with making this clearer. Let’s read 
Hesiod’s description of Nereus, the ‘old man of the sea’:** 


Nnpéa & dweudéa kai ddnéa yeivato [dvto¢ 
mTpeobUtatov Taidwv- auTap KaAEouGL YEpovta, 
OUVEKA VIEPTHS Te Kai HTt10¢, OVSE Sepiotav 
AHSetat, AAG Sikata Kai Hrrta Svea oiSev- 


Pontus begot Nereus, unerring and truthful, the oldest of his sons; they 
call him the Old Man, because he is infallible and gentle, and does not for- 
get established customs but contrives just and gentle plans.*° 


It has been rightly pointed out that dwevdéa ‘unerring’ and d\nOéa 
‘truthful’ are not synonyms in this context. The description is based 


31 See Detienne 1967. 
32 See Heidegger 1927, 220-3. This etymology was actually already in Classen 1851, 197. 


33 See Snell 1975. Cole 1983 attempts to reassess Snell’s interpretation without un- 
dermining its core by placing &\n8e10 within the frame of communication processes. It 
might be useful to point out that both A\avOavw and AnOn share the same root and their 
semantic fields are not completely segregated from each other. 

34 Hes. Theog. 233-6. 


35 Transl. G.W. Most. 
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on two positive poles: accuracy (expressed by the adjective vnpeptijc) 
which prevents from saying things erroneously - that is why Nereus 
is dwevdn ‘unerring’ - on the one hand and the memory which gives 
the authority to say 4\nQéa on the other. This means that Nereus says 
&An8éa because he does not forget (n9eta1) the Pép10 ta (‘established 
customs’), which implies that Nereus is dAn®nc¢ not only because he 
says true things but also and especially because he does not let them 
fall into oblivion.*® 
Another clear example is Pindar:*” 


Tov ‘Oduptiiovikav avayvooté por 
‘Apyeotpatou traida, 1691 ppevoc 

ENA YEypatttat: YUKU Yap avT@ pEos Opethov 
ém1AéAad & Moio’, GANG at Kai Suyatnp 
AhdGera Ardc, OpSG yepi 

EpUKeTov weudewv 

évitrav &Ait6EEvov. 

Ekadev yap ETteAG@v O peAhov ypOvog 
EHOv KaTaioyuve BaSt ypéoc. 

Spas Se Atoat Suvatos OEciav ETr1pOPPav 
toKog TSvatav- 


Read me the name of the Olympic victor, 

the son of Archestratus, where it is written 

in my mind, for I owe him a sweet song 

and have forgotten. O Muse, but you and Zeus’ daughter, 
Truth, with a correcting hand 

ward off from me the charge of harming a guest friend 
with broken promises. 

For what was then the future has approached from afar 
and shamed my deep indebtedness. 

Nevertheless, interest on a debt can absolve one from 
a bitter reproach.** 


‘A\nGe10 here is deeply connected with the Muses in that they can pre- 
vent oblivion and blame, opposed to memory and praise. Many other 
passages could be brought forth to underline these aspects of d\nQe10, 
which appears to be at the center of an intertwining of meanings re- 
sulting in a mismatch with the idea of ‘truth’ as conformity to reality. 

In archaic Greece the communicative and social nature of d\nQe1a, 
as well as its dependence on memory and authority, implies variabil- 
ity and also deception. This emerges clearly in the famous words of 
the Muses in Hesiod’s poetic investiture:*° 


36 See Riu 2019, 249. 
37 Pind. Ol. 10.1-9. 
38 Transl. W.H. Race. 
39 Hes. Theog. 27-8. 
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tSpev pevdea ToANG Eyer EtUpoLo1 Opoia, 
YSpev & evr’ E8éAopev dAnPEa ynpvcacbar. 


We can say a lot of false things similar to genuine ones, 
and, when we want, we can also celebrate true things. 


This passage gives us the opportunity to address an important topic. 
”Etupa and d&AnQéa are not synonyms in this passage. Apparently, in 
archaic Greece the only words referring to some sort of compliance 
with reality or fact - what we call factual truth or genuineness - seem 
to be Etupog (and its derivative etjtupoc) and étedc, most notably all 
adjectives.*® The d\nQéa celebrated by the Muses are not subject to 
oblivion and are therefore unchangeable - they would otherwise be 
somehow forgotten - whereas the étupa, on the contrary, can undergo 
silence and be replaced by lies.** This might also explain why Stesi- 
chorus, in his famous Palinode, retracts his former poem about Hel- 
en by stating that it was not étupoc:** 


Ovx tar’ Etupog Adyog OUTOS 
ov&eBac Ev vyaiv evoeAporg 
ovS'ikeo Mépyapia Tpoiac. 


This story is not genuine, 
you did not go on well-benched ships 
and you did not arrive to the citadel of Troy. 


40 See Krischer 1965; Riu 2019, 246: “C’est surtout d\nSe1a et ses dérivés et Etupov 
avec ses variantes (€tijtupov, Etedc) qui posent probleme. Selon le contexte, en effet, on 
peut choisir de les comprendre comme, respectivement, ‘vrai’ et ‘réel’, ou bien ‘inou- 
bliable’ (ou ‘qui n’est pas a oublier’, ou ‘a passer sous silence’, ou ‘a laisser inapercu’) 
pour l’un; et ‘factuellement vrai’ pour l’autre. Globalement, je dirais qu’il y a un consen- 
sus assez général pour considérer que étedc et ettupoc font référence a la réalité, aux 
faits, tandis que dAnSnc est un fait de langue, de parole: c’est quelque chose qui est 
dit”. Sometimes the feminine form of the adjective étedc (Eten) is used as a noun adjec- 
tive, much attested in Democritus, but it consistently appears to mean ‘reality’ rather 
than ‘truth’ and is almost exclusively used adverbially: etef) ‘in reality’. The abstract 
noun étntupia is not attested in the archaic and classical ages, since its first occur- 
rence is in Callimachus (Aet. 75-6). 


41 See Riu 2019, 248: “on croit habituellement que étujog signifie ce qui est ‘vrai’ 
en entendant par la ce qui est ‘réel’, tandis que dAnO1\¢ signifierait simplement ‘vrai’, 
conduisant certains commentateurs a ne plus les distinguer l'un de l'autre: ‘nous savon 
dire beaucoup des mensonges semblables a des réalités, mais nous savons, quand nous 
voulons, faire entendre des vérités’, ot ‘vérités’ n’est en fait qu’une variatio par rapport 
a ‘réalités’. Pourtant, ici du moins, étupa et dAn9éa ne sont certainement pas des syno- 
nymes, méme s’ils ont, tous les deux, affaire a la vérité. Il ya au moins un aspect sous le- 
quel les deux mots sont différents: les Etujia peuvent étre oubliés ou passés sous silence, 
remplacés par des mensonges, mais pas les 4An9éa, comme leur nom méme I'indique”. 


42. Fr. 91a Davies-Finglass. 
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Most notably, Stesichorus does not use the adjective dAnOnc, perhaps 
because he is retracting the story of Helen, but not questioning his 
own poetic authority - it may be added that the very fact that he men- 
tions his former poem somehow saves it from oblivion (An8n). Be it 
as it may, there seems to be no noun to refer uniquely to any sort of 
conformity with reality or fact in archaic Greece until its last phases. 
Until then, truth does not seem to be an adaequatio rei et intellectus. 
Still, at a certain stage of Greek cultural history, things will start to 
change. Before discussing these developments, however, let us look at 
the Mesopotamian conception of knowledge. This will help us in out- 
lining some crucial differences between Mesopotamia and Greece. 


4 Knowledge in Mesopotamia 


Akkadian and Sumerian as well as the whole Mesopotamian scholar- 
ly tradition seem to lack a mutually exclusive opposition between true 
and false. This absence is associated with the nature of knowledge in 
Mesopotamia which is fundamentally cumulative. As for cumulative we 
maintain that the addition of new elements does not cause the exclu- 
sion of the former and does not lead to contradiction. For Babylonians 
knowledge is singling out meanings, reaching a more detailed level of 
precision; for them it was the exact opposite: expanding the meaning 
of words and adding new meanings. The cumulative nature of Meso- 
potamian knowledge rests on the concept that words have deep and 
hidden meanings that must be found; by principles of analogical as- 
sociations the meaning of a word can be expanded to find new mean- 
ings that can be completely unrelated to the original one.** As aptly 
argued by Cavigneaux the Babylonian scholars had no theory accord- 
ing to which each translation corresponded to a phonetic or written 
contrast.** The cumulative nature of knowledge can be found in many 
aspects of cuneiform scholarship, especially in lexical lists.*° In par- 
ticular, first millennium lexical lists tend to increase the number 


43 Maul 1999, 13-14. 
44 Cavigneaux 1976, 69. 


45 Van de Mieroop 2015, 71-2 see also 82-3. Lexical lists are among the earliest cu- 
neiform texts; the earliest forms were simply lists of Sumerian words but later devel- 
oped in complex structures with multilingual entries similar to vocabularies; the typ- 
ical form consists of a sumerian sign, its reading and one or more Akkadian transla- 
tions. Lexical lists were at the core of the scribal curriculum and were used for three 
millennia in school to learn cuneiform writing. Lexical lists may concern different sub- 
jects (e.g. professions, realia, naturalia, body parts) and were arranged according to 
different principles, mainly thematic or acrographic; for an introduction to lexical lists 
see Cavigneaux 1980-83. 
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of Akkadian translations for a single Sumerian sign.*® The Akkadi- 
an translations only partially correspond to the Sumerian sign and 
draw on various principles of association to expand and create new 
meanings.*’ Quite interestingly, these new meanings may include an- 
tonyms. One of the most extreme cases is that of the sign bar in the 
lexical list Aa, which receives probably nearly two hundred Akkadi- 
an translations.** 

The same lexical list provides other examples of the accumula- 
tion of meanings:*° 


SILA; gi qi (acapacity measure) 
suld street 
suqu street 
hupa one-half (of a qi) 
hep to split 
mindatu measure 
misertu standard qi-measure 
silitu afterbirth 
Tpu membrane, afterbirth 


The basic meaning of the sign SILA: is a unit of measurement. The 
Akkadian words qu, mindatu, misertu are traditionally associated 
with the sign SILAs*° and are all related to measures. The Akkadian 
correspondences are expanded to a close semantic field, that of di- 
viding into units, with hupi, ‘one-half’ and hepi, ‘to split’. The trans- 
lations sult and suqu, which mean ‘street’, are clear examples of cu- 
mulative knowledge: the Sumerian word silas is expanded to include 
the meaning of its homophone sign sila which means ‘street’. The 
most common Sumerian word for womb, membrane and afterbirth is 
arhus (occasionally with reading uSs); there is however a quite rare 
word (a)-silas-gar-(ra)°* which has this very meaning and it is writ- 
ten with the sign SILAs. In our lexical list this meaning is attributed 
to the sign SILAs only, and therefore translated with silitu and ipu. 

Another example from the same lexical list is the sign MUL that 
has the basic meaning ‘star’:5? 


46 Texts tended to grow by imitating former models rather than replacing older tra- 
ditions, see Van de Mieroop 2015, 192-3. 


47 Cavigneaux 1976, 107. 

48 MSL 14, 163. 

49 Aal/6 20-8. MSL 14, 225-6. 

50 They are already attested in Proto Aa. 

51 See http://oracc.org/epsd2/00024513; Attinger 2021, 117; Cohen 2023, 112. 
52 Aall/6 25-44. MSL 14, 291-2. 
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MUL kakkabu star 
Zappu Pleiades 
Sitru writing 
Sitirtu writing, document 
nabatu to shine 
napahu to light up 
namaru to be bright 
bani well-formed, perfect 
kunnié to honor, honored 
zuunu decorated 
papallu offspring 
bibbu planet 
mulmullu arrow 
amartu dividing wall 
bru drainage opening (in a wall) 
Sépu foot 
Sénu shoes 
bani well-formed, perfect 
band Sa Sitirtu well-formed, perfect (said of) writing 
awilu EME.SAL man 


Some Akkadian correspondences such as nabdatu, napahu and namaru, 
are related to the basic meaning or are connected to a typical fea- 
ture of stars, that of being bright. The basic meaning star, Akkadi- 
an kakkabu attracts zappu, ‘Pleiades’ and bibbu ‘planet’, that are not 
exactly synonyms. The Akkadian Sitru and Sitirtu ‘writing’ are tradi- 
tionally related to the role of heavenly bodies as divine writing, sitir 
samé.** The term bani means ‘to be well-formed, perfect’ and is usu- 
ally associated with gods. We can surmise that bantu is associated 
with MUL for the natural connection between stars and gods. This 
term attracts kunnu ‘to honor or honored’, that is also used for gods 
and in other parts of the same lexical list appears with bunnt, which 
is a derivative of bani and means ‘to adorn’.** The word for ‘shoes’, 
Akkadian sénu, is totally unrelated to a star but in Sumerian it is in- 
deed written with the sign MUL but with reading suhubz. This list 
conflates two different readings of the same sign in one single entry. 
Most likely the word sépu ‘foot’ is attracted by sénu: 


MUL (suhub,) = sénu >> Sépu 
shoes shoes foot 


53 For an introduction to celestial divination see Rochberg 2004 and Van de Miero- 
op 2015, 87-94 with previous bibliography. 


54 See CAD K: 540. 
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The translation awilu, ‘man’, is totally unrelated to the meaning of 
the sign MUL but the Emesal** word for ‘man’, mulu, is phonetically 
close to the reading mul. 

Lexical lists even provide antonymic translations. In the list IZI the 
two opposite directions of movement, coming close and moving away, 
are associated with the same Sumerian verbal root that originally 
had only the meaning of ‘to be near, to approach’.*® 


95. [TE] ne -su-"u,! to be distant 
96. [TE] du-up-pu-rum to move away 
97. TE sa-na-qu to approach 
98. TE te-hu-um to approach 


Behind the antonymic translation there is possibly a graphic princi- 
ple: the sign KAR which means ‘to leave’ is a compound sign written 
TE.A.*’ Therefore a synecdochic (or abbreviated)** equation TE.A: TE 
results in an antonymic association, although neither nest nor dup- 
puru are known to translate KAR.*° 

In the Old Babylonian IZI the sign til, which means ‘to complete, 
to be completed’ is glossed with laqatu, ‘to gather’; this equation de- 
rives from the reading of til as the same sign as bad, meaning ‘to be 
distant’ which has a semantic contrast to laqdatu.°° 

Two other examples may be quoted. The first is from a manuscript 
from Ugarit of the lexical list Sa (Ugaritica V 133 = RS 23.493A)** in 
which the sign BAD is translated both with mutu ‘death’ - the regu- 
lar translation - and with baldtu ‘to live’. 


rs’ DIS BAD ba-la'-[tu] to live 
r9’ DIS BAD 'ga-ma'-[ru] | tocomplete 
r10’ DIS BAD la-x'[...] 

r1V [DIS] BAD mu-'tum! death 


55 Emesal is a sociolectic variant of Sumerian which was spoken by women in liter- 
ary texts and used in rituals, see Garcia-Ventura 2017. 


56 Cavigneaux 1976, 109-10; MSL 13, 187; the same entries are found in Aa VIII/1, 
MSL 14, 494. The verb te/tegs is translated with nest and duppuru also in CUSAS 12, 
7.1 A 4: 32-3 (MS 4135), te-ba = i-siz (be distant!) // te-ba = du-up-pi-ir (move away!). 


57 Veldhuis 2018, 190. 

58 For abbreviated Sumerian signs in lexical list see Crisostomo 2019, 156-7. 

59 Cf. CAD D sv. “duppuru”, lexical section, and CAD N/2 s.v. “nest”, lexical section. 
60 Crisostomo 2019, 163. 

61 Nougayrol 1968, 236-7. 
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This equation is based on a series of analogical reasonings: the sign 
BAD with reading uS2 means ‘to die, death’ in Akkadian mdtu, mutu, 
and with reading til means ‘to (be) complete(d)’, Akkadian gamaru. 
By playing with the reading til which is homophonic to the reading 
tils of the sign TI which means ‘to live’ the list gives an antonymic 
translation balatu ‘to live’. 

The second example is taken from an Old Babylonian bilingual 
lexical list in which the sign SIG7 meaning ‘good’, Akkadian bantim, 
damqunm, is also translated with its opposite, la baniim ‘not good’. 


ril4.—se,-e_ SIG, ba-nu-"u,"!-[um] good 
ri15 SIG, da-'am'-[qum] good 
ri16 wa-'ar'-qu,-'um! green 
ril7 SIG, ra-at-bu-'um! fresh 
ri18 SIG, la ba-nu-um not good 


The foregoing examples showed that knowledge in Mesopotamia de- 
veloped through the accumulation of elements rather than through 
their selection. As [the author] already argued, the cumulative knowl- 
edge typical of Mesopotamian scholarship finds similarities in Her- 
aclitus’ philosophy. 


5 Mesopotamia and Heraclitus 


In Mesopotamia the highest form of knowledge was finding the hid- 
den meaning of signs and words which was arrived at through ana- 
logical reasoning.** In Babylonian hermeneutics knowledge unfolds 
through the search of underlying and hidden connections. A passage 
of the Examenstext A™ possibly specifically refers to this process as 
the way to reach hidden meanings: 


eme-gi7 a-na is-zu nig2-duls-bi urs-ra bur-ra i-zu-u 
ina Su-me-ri ma-la ta-hu-zu ka-tim-ta-Suz ki-a-am Se-t[a-a t]i-de-e 


(The teacher to the student): “Do you know how ‘to spread out’ in the same 
way, the secrets of Sumerian you have learned?” 


62 Klein, Sefati 2020, 93. 
63 Bottéro 1977, 19-27; Cavigneaux 1987, 245, 247-52; Seminara 2001, 422-4, 430-51. 


64 The Examentext Ais a Sumero-Akkadian dialogue about school from the first mil- 
lennium, Sjoberg 1975. 
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It is likely that ‘to spread out’ refers to the required ability of the stu- 
dent to expand knowledge by finding hidden meanings.°° 

Similarly, in Heraclitus the logos had hidden meanings as stat- 
ed in the fragment D 50 (B 54)°* which points to the unseen connec- 
tion of opposites.°” 


“Appovin apavis pavepijs Kpetoowv. 


An unapparent connection is stronger than an apparent. 


Understanding the logos was reserved to wise people; those unable 
to understand the logos were dEvvetoi (D 1 = B 1), ‘uncomprehend- 
ing’ namely unable to put things together and find connections be- 
tween things. In Heraclitus word-plays and analogical reasoning or 
to use Charles Kahn’s terminology ‘linguistic density’®’ were heuris- 
tic tools to find the hidden meanings of words. Knowledge for Her- 
aclitus derives from finding the hidden and underlying connections 
as clear from fragment D 47 (B 10). 


Luvayres OAa Kai ovy Sha, TuppPEpdspevov Kai Siapepdpevov, Tuvadov 
é cen aE ee Gea 
&145ov, Kai €k TaVTO@V Ev Kai EE Evog TavTa. 


Conjoinings: wholes and not wholes, converging and diverging, harmoni- 
ous dissonant; and out of all things one, and out of one all things. 


Another similarity is that knowledge is produced by the conflation of 
elements rather than by singling out elements. Heraclitus was work- 
ing with lists of opposites as we can see in the fragment D 48 (B 67) 
where god is defined: 

6 Ved¢g HpEpy evppovn, yYEtpov VEpoc, TOAEpOG Elprvn, KOpog Atpdc. 


God: day night, winter summer, war peace, satiety hunger. 


We may recall here Jonathan Barnes’ words: 


65 Frahm 2011, 75-6. 


66 We refer to the fragments of the early Greek philosophers according to the num- 
bering of the edition of Laks and Most (D); in parentheses we recall the numbering of 
Diels and Kranz’s edition (B). Translations of Heraclitus’ fragments follow Laks and 
Most 2016a. 


67 See also Kahn 1979, 202-4. 
68 Nussbaum 1972, 11; Gianvittorio 2010, 237-9. 
69 Kahn 1979, 89-95. 
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[Heraclitus] was working with a fairly loose, intuitive notion of what ‘opposites’ 
were; he would, I imagine, have presented a list, not a definition, if asked to 
explain himself: wet, dry; up, down; straight, crooked; sweet, sour; hot, cold; 
male, female; and so on. The list would no doubt be long, and its items would, 
to our eyes, be logically diverse: some pairs seem logical contraries; some 
express physically incompatible properties; some are elliptically expressed 
relations between which no true incompatibility exists in the form of a list.”° 


The similarity of the concept of knowledge in Mesopotamian schol- 
arship and Heraclitus’ philosophy is underpinned by a further point 
of contact, which is given by similar ideas of harmony. In Heraclitus 
harmony ensues from the tension of opposites as stated in one of his 
most famous fragments (D 49 = B 51): 


ov Euvidoiy 6ka¢ Stapepopevov EwuT@ Opohoyéer 
Tahivtpotrosg Appovin OkwoTrep TOEOU Kai Aupnes. 


They do not comprehend how, diverging, it accords with itself: a backward- 
turning fitting together (4ppovin) as of a bow and a lyre. 


The appovin is given by the tension between the string stretched in the 
direction opposite to the armed-body of a bow or lyre. The connection 
or appovin reconciles the conflict in the unity of the single parts where 
the opposites are identified in one single whole.”* The above quoted 
fragment D 47 expresses this very concept in a more abstract way. 

The idea of harmony is self-evident in Babylonian scholarship: for 
instance the long lists of Akkadian translations we have discussed 
above are reconciled in one single Sumerian sign. As recognized by 
many scholars the Babylonian world view was built upon binary oppo- 
sitions’* of complementary parts. A harmonic relation of counterparts 
is expressed by the principle of correspondence between Sumerian 
and Akkadian: although they were two separate languages, for Bab- 
ylonians what was expressed in one language corresponded in the 
other.”* This principle clearly stands out in the expression used for 
the two languages: lisan mithurti, literally ‘languages of the meeting 
each other’. In Sumerian this expression corresponds to eme ha-mun 
which appears in Enmerkar and the Lord of Aratta (1. 142) referring 
to Sumerian and Akkadian.” 


70 Barnes 1979, 80. 


71 Kahn 1979, 195-200, in particular, “[t]he concept of harmonié as a unity composed 
of conflicting parts is thus the model for an understanding of the world ordering as a 
unified whole” (200); see also Kahn 1979, 150-1. 


72 Van de Mieroop 2015, 124; Rochberg 2019, 263-6. 
73 For the principle of correspondence see Seminara 2001, 460-6. 
74 Vanstiphout 2003, 64-5. 
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Babylonian scholarship was pervaded by the attempt to find cor- 
respondences in the whole world: in lexical lists between Sumeri- 
an and Akkadian words; in divine lists between Sumerian and Ak- 
kadian gods; in divination between macrocosm and microcosm; in 
the debate poems between entities such as Summer and Winter or 
Sheep and Grain;” in cosmology with the unity and opposition of 
the pair Heaven and Earth and even in historiography between As- 
syrian and Babylonian kings.’® Correspondences can also be found 
between deities and phenomena, between parts of the liver and de- 
ities or months and zodiac signs.”’ The words mithurtu and ha-mun 
indicate symmetry/counterpart and mean something like ‘harmony 
(of opposites)’. As argued by Rochberg” the concept of the harmo- 
ny of opposites is also expressed graphically because ha-mun has 
a rare writing NAGA.NAGA where the second NAGA is written up- 
side down @><.”° 

We can conclude that although the object of knowledge was differ- 
ent in Mesopotamia and Heraclitus, the cuneiform system and the 
logos respectively, the epistemological approach was similar.*° Both 
Mesopotamia and archaic Greece seem to lack a purely epistemolog- 
ical and ontological concept of truth implying the principle of non- 
contradiction. In Mesopotamian scholarship and Heraclitus’ philos- 
ophy knowledge does not unfold through selection and rejection of 
propositions but through the harmonic unity of elements that can be 
opposite and yet do not exclude each other. 


75 Note that debate poems may end with a reconciliation between the contenders, 
Vanstiphout 1990, 284-6. 


76 See Seminara 2001, 463. 
77 See Rochberg 2019, 266. 
78 Rochberg 2019, 266. 


79 CUSAS 12, 1.1.2: 231, ha-emun NAGA.NAGA-inv. 'mi'-it-ha-ar-tum. Note that the sign 
NAGA is used to write the name of Nisaba the goddess of writing; thus one may spec- 
ulate that harmony is also expressed theologically. 


80 Viano 2021, 240. 
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6 The Development of AAnGEta Towards 
an Epistemological and Ontological Concept of Truth 


So far, we have detected contact points between the Mesopotami- 
an idea of kittu and the archaic Greek conception of d\19e10 as well 
as the absence of a clear principle of noncontradiction in both con- 
texts. Let us now see how the idea of d\n9e10 began to change at the 
end of the archaic age. 

In his seminal essay Detienne identified two main development 
lines for this period: a philosophical one and a rhetorical one. The phil- 
osophical line moved towards a rationalization of &\)8e1a in terms of 
what uncontradictorily corresponds with reality and also the criteri- 
on itself to establish this correspondence. The rhetorical line, on the 
contrary, focused on the communicative aspects of &\19e10 and per- 
suasion techniques, implying relativism and the idea that truth is what 
is perceived as such without necessarily adhering to reality or fact. 

The archaic author who most of all presents us with an emerging 
distinction of these two intellectual paths is Parmenides, who also 
builds the foundation of the philosophical line. Parmenides is a phi- 
losopher, but expresses his thought in verse and presents himself as 
an inspired ‘master of truth’ in his poem,* where he is instructed by 
a goddess about the way of truth (&AnQe1a):** 


xpew Sé oe Tavta TUDEC Bat 
Typév AAnOeing evrrerOéog atpepiéc htop 
de Bpotadv SdEac, taig ovK Evi Tiotig GANOi¢. 
GAN EpTrng kai tadta pa8hoear, a> Ta Soxotvta 
yptiv Sokipeos etvan 51a tavtd¢ tavta Tepdvta. 


It is necessary that you learn everything, 

Both the unshakeable heart of well-convincing truth 

And the opinions of mortals, in which there is no true belief. 
But nonetheless you will learn this too: how opinions 

Would have to be acceptable, forever penetrating all things (?) 


This truth is for the first time both an ontological and epistemolog- 
ical one and is deeply rooted in the relation between the thinking 
subject and reality:** 


iak Ga nosis oe Ghend js oe Fc a 
el 8 Gy’ Eyav Epew, Kopiicar S€ ov piGov dkovcac, 
aittep 650i potvat SiCfo10¢ eio1 vofjoar 


81 See Portulas 2019. 


82 D4, 28-32 = B 1, 28-32. Text and translation of Parmenides’ fragments are those 
provided by Laks-Most 2016b. 


83 D6=B2-3. 
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t pev Otrw¢ EoTLv Te KOI WC OUK EOTI pT Elvat, 
me1Bovc oti KEAEUBOC (4ANVEIN Yap OTrnde7) 
5 ¢ (GAnBein yap orrnbei), 
rarest uh ae . 5 
1 & wo ovK Eotw Te Kai HE YpEdv EOT! fT) Eivat, 5 
thy 64 tot pda travaTrevOEa Eppev ataptrov: 
ote Yap Gv Yvoing TO ye pn Eov (Ot yap avucT6v) 
ote ppdoatc. TO Yap avTO voeiv EOTiVv TE Kal Elvat. 


Well then, as for me, I shall say - and as for you, have a care for this dis 
course when you have heard it - 

What are the only roads of investigation for thought [noésai]: 

The one, that ‘is’, and that it is not possible that ‘is not’, 

Is the path of conviction, for it accompanies truth; 

The other, that ‘is not’, and that it is necessary that ‘is not’ - 

I show you that it is a path that cannot be inquired into at all. 

For you could not know that which is not (for this is impracticable) 

Nor could you show it. For it is the same, to think [noein] and also to be. 


The ontological and epistemological nature of Parmenidean truth im- 
plies the idea of truth as a complete, understandable, and communi- 
cable correspondence with reality, i.e. with ‘being’:°* 


1 Se Kpiotg Trepi ToUT@V Ev TOS’ Eotiv: 
Eotiv ij oUK Eotiv: Kéxpitat 8 ou, dottep avayKn, 
THV Pev EQV Avontov Avavupov (od yap GAnOn¢ 
Eotiv 086¢), thy & ote méAew Kol ETTUpOV Eivar.®* 


The decision [krisis] on these matters depends upon this: 

‘Is’ or ‘is not’? Well, it has been decided, as is necessary, 

To abandon the one [scil. road] as unthinkable, unnameable (for it is not 

The true road), and [scil. deciding] thereby that the other, by consequence, 
exists and is real. 


We can see how ddnOrj¢ and etitupov (see section 3) are here con- 
flated together. The only &\n®1¢ road is the one implying genuine ex- 
istence (tiv & Gore TéXetv Kai EtrTUpOV Elva). AANGera is something 
that exists and that exists genuinely. In other words it is ‘being that 
completely corresponds with reality’ or better ‘being that coincides 
with reality’®° or even better and most simply ‘being’. 


84 D8, 20-3 =B 8, 15-18. 
85 Author’s emphasis. 


86 McKirahan 2009 always translates &hn8e10 with ‘reality’: “P. uses the word d\nOein 
[‘reality’] thrice in the extant fragments [...]; in each case the context shows that it de- 
notes not truth as an attribute of thought or language but objective reality, as often in 
Plato” (282). We must recall, however, that Parmenides holds thought and being to be 
the same thing; see above fr. D 6, 8 (B 3) 10 yap avito voeiv Eotiv TE Kai elvat. 
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Truth is ‘being’ an - which is relevant for the purposes of our pa- 
per - does not allow contradiction:*’ 


Xpt) TO NEyetv Te voeiv t’ Eov Epevar Eot. yap elvar: 

pndéev & ovk Eotiv: tay’ Eyo ppaCeo8a1 dvwya. 

TpatHs Yap a’ dg’ dbo00 tavtng SiCija1o¢ <eipyw>, 

autap Etrert’ d1r0 tic, Hv df Bpotor eidd6te¢ ovSEv 

tAdttovtat, Sikpavor apnyavin yap ev avtav 5 
oreo. iOUver tTAGYKTOV voov: oi bE popodvtat 

Ke@pot Opa¢ tuphoi TE, teOy TOTES, ¢ Okita ptia, 

o1g TO TENEL TE KO OUK EVAL TAVTOV vevopio tot 

KOU TavtOv, Tavte@v 5é TahivtpoTtds EoT1 KEAEUBOG. 


It is necessary to say and to think that this is being; for it is possible that it is, 
While nothing is not: that is exactly what I bid you to meditate. 

For such is the first road of investigation from which <I keep> you <away>, 
But then also from this one, which mortals who know nothing 

Invent (plattontai), two-headed [scil. creatures]! For the helplessness in their 
Breast directs their wandering (plankton) thought; and they are borne along, 
Deaf and likewise blind, stupefied, tribes undecided [or: without judgment], 
Who suppose that ‘this is and is not’ [or: that to be and not to be] is the same 
And not the same, and that of all things [or: for all] the path is backward-turning. 


The Parmenidean being dissolves all oppositions and contradictions 
in itself. There are no opposites as such, inasmuch only ‘what is’ is 
while ‘what is not’ is not.** The principle of noncontradiction emerg- 
es for the first time in the extant fragments of Parmenides and is at 
the core of his ontology.*° 

As we recalled above, Detienne identified another development 
line of the meaning of d\9e10, namely the rhetorical-sophistic one. 
It is not surprising that the most extreme representative of this de- 
velopment line overtly challenges Parmenides. Gorgias of Leontini 
tried to disprove Parmenides in his On Nature or On Non Existence, 
where he demonstrates that: 

1. Nothing exists. 

2. Evenif something exists, it is not knowable. 

3. Evenifitis knowable, knowledge about it is incommunicable. 

4. Even ifit is communicable, it cannot be understood. 


87 D7=B6. 


88 Parmenides fr. D 7 (B 6) has often been read as a critique of Heraclitus. I do not 
think it is necessary to read any reference to Heraclitus in this fragment, but it is none- 
theless clear that Heraclitus’ thought is incompatible with that of Parmenides as ex- 
pressed here. 


89 Fora brief history of the principle of noncontradiction in Greek philosophy from 
Parmenides to Aristotle, see Thom 1999. 
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This appears to be more than a mere rhetorical exercise. This work 
has often - and we think rightly - been read as the first philosophical 
manifesto of nihilism. In this view, there is no place for truth meant 
as the uncontradictory correspondence with reality, let alone for Par- 
menidean ‘being’. The road is open to Sophistic, which has now its 
philosophical legitimization: there are no true or false discourses, 
only more or less persuasive ones.*° This implies a substantial lack 
of the principle of noncontradiction, which provides a contact point 
with Heraclitus. It is not surprising therefore that Parmenides is the 
object of such a philosophical challenge on Gorgia’s part. 

In his intellectual struggle against the Sophists, Plato will definite- 
ly place himself on the ‘philosophical’ development line - and it may 
be clear at this point that by ‘philosophical’ we now mean ‘uncontra- 
dictory’ or ‘not allowing contradiction’. In Plato’s thought dAnQc1a 
will be conceived both at a logical and ontological level, as we will 
see. Plato knew his rivals well and was well aware of the bond be- 
tween truth and performance and that at his time &\ne1a was still 
entangled with the ideas of authority and persuasion as well as with 
the related social functions. In the second book of his Republic (376b) 
he offers a clear example of this. In this book the debate is about ed- 
ucation. In discussing what sort of tales and myths children should 
be taught, a distinction is proposed between true and false ones 
(377a). Only true ones are allowed in the Platonic city. Needless to 
say, in Plato’s view truth and good are inseparable and true tales 
and myths are, for instance, those which represent divinity in a no- 
ble light, whereas false ones depict the gods in an unflattering way 
(we must not forget that Plato’s discourse here is about education). 
In this discussion truth is still bound to its occasion and to authority 
(i.e. that of teachers and the State), but the poles are now inverted: 
a thing is taught because it is true; a thing is not true only because 
it is expressed authoritatively. In other words, there is one and only 
truth and that is what should be taught authoritatively. On this ba- 
sis, there is almost no place for creativity and that is why Plato ends 
with banishing almost all kinds of poetry from his ideal city.®* For 
Plato there is only one truth. But what is this truth? We find a defini- 
tion in the Sophist, a dialogue whose characters are Theaetetus and, 
most notably, the “stranger from Elea”. At a certain point, the stran- 
ger presents Theaetetus with two different statements - a) Theaetet- 
us sits; b) Theaetetus flies - and then discusses them with him (263b) 


90 Other sophists explicitly engaged with the conception of truth. We may recall Pro- 
tagora’s Truth and Antiphon’s treatise of the same name. Truth is conceived in rela- 
tivistic terms by the first, as plural and ambivalent by the latter (see Gagarin 1991). 


91 Aristotle, though conceiving truth in terms similar to Plato’s, will separate poet- 
ry and philosophy more neatly, applying the criterion of truth only to the latter. See 
Riu 2004, 76-82. 
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{EE} Tovitev 51) roidv tiva Exdtepov watéov elvan; 

{OEAL} Tov pév wevdi| trou, tov de dAnOij. 

{EE.} A€yer 5€ avtadv 6 pév ddnOig ta Svta we ETI TrEpi Gov. 
{OEAI.} Ti piv; 

{EZE.} O d€ 6F weudig Etepa tHv Svtov. 

{OEAI.} Nat. 

{ZE.} Ta py Svt' Gpa we Svta Eyer. 

{OEAL} Lyedov. 


STR. Now what quality shall be ascribed to each of these sentences? 
THEAET. One is false, I suppose, the other true. 

STR. The true one states facts as they are about you. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

STR. And the false one states things that are other than the facts. 
THEAET. Yes. 

STR. In other words, it speaks of things that are not as if they were. 
THEAET. Yes, that is pretty much what it does.°** 


Truth is here conceived as some kind of relation between thought or 
saying and reality.°* Such an unambiguous relation seems to exclude 
contradiction. It is not surprising, therefore, that Plato formulates 
elsewhere - again in the Republic - his own definition of the principle 
of noncontradiction much more explicitly than Parmenides:** 


Afj\ov O11 TAUTOV TavavTia TOLEiV i} TAGYELV KATA TAUTOV YE KAI TIPOG TAUTOV 
ovK eGeArjoet Gpa. 


It is clear that the same faculty cannot do opposite things nor experi- 
ence them in the same respect and in relation to the same part all at the 
same time.** 


As we can see, Plato conceives truth both at an ontological and at a 
logical level, as it was in Parmenides.*° There is an intellectual route 
starting from Parmenides on which we find Plato and others after him: 
on this line dAnQe10 gradually gains a strictly epistemological and on- 
tological meaning. In this regard, we cannot omit Aristotle, whose for- 
mulations of the principle of noncontradiction are equally canonical:*’ 


92 Transl. H.N. Fowler. 


93 The nature of this relation is a much debated issue. The traditional view is that Pla- 
to conceives this relation as correspondence; see Cornford 1935, 309-11. This view has 
its critics; see Hestir 2003 with further bibliography. For a brief history of the ‘corre- 
spondence theory of truth’ see Long 2011, 21-48; Marian 2022. On truth and falsehood 
in Plato’s Sophist, see Crivelli 2012. 


94 PI. Resp. 4.436b. 

95 Transl. C. Hemlin-Jones, W. Preddy. 

96 Onthis twofold nature of Platonic truth, see Centrone 2014. 
97 Arist. Metaph. 4.1005b.19-20. 
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TO YAP AUTO Gpa UTapyELv Te Kai pT] UTTGpyetv ASUVaTOV TH ATG Kai KATA 
TO AUTO (kai 6oa GANa TrpoabiopioaipeO’ Gv, Eotw Tpocdiwpiopeva POG 
tag hoy1Kac Sucyepeias). 


“It is impossible for the same attribute at once to belong and not to be- 
long to the same thing and in the same relation”; and we must add any 
further qualifications that may be necessary to meet logical objections.** 


Closing the loop, let us now see how Aristotle offers a clear definition 
of true and false in terms matching those which opened this paper:°° 


TO pev Yap Aéyetv TO Ov pt Etvat 7 TO pit) Ov Eivar wevdos, TO dé TO Ov Eival Kai 
TO pH] Ov pH Etvar GAnGEs. 


To say that what is is not, or that what is not is, is false, 
whereas to say that what is is, and that what is not is not, is true. 


We may hear formal echoes of Parmenides here, which after all is 
not surprising. Truth has completely become an adaequatio rei et in- 
tellectus which does not allow contradiction. 


7 Conclusions 


In this paper we have argued that in Mesopotamian scholarship there 
is no evidence for a clear concept of truth as conformity to ‘what is’ 
as opposed to falsehood as a lack of such a conformity. Similarly, we 
have seen that in archaic Greece &\nOe1a does not uniquely refer to 
a conformity to ‘what is’. The absence of the principle of noncontra- 
diction in Mesopotamia and archaic Greece leads to striking similar- 
ities in the way knowledge is produced in Mesopotamian scholarship 
and in Heraclitus’ philosophy. In both cases knowledge derives from 
the harmonic conflation or unity of opposite elements. While Mes- 
opotamian scholarship never developed the principle of noncontra- 
diction or the ontological concept of truth, with Parmenides Greek 
philosophy did so. Parmenides’ separation between truth and false- 
hood, being and not-being, will be developed by Plato and Aristotle 
in strictly epistemological and ontological terms. 


98 Translations from Aristotle’s Metaphysics are by H. Tredennick. 
99 Arist. Metaph. 4.1011b.26-7. 
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Abstract —|n ancient Greece, the notion of wisdom was expressed by the word oodia, 
which implied different nuances of meaning and was used to identify the activities of 
very different categories of people: among them, even the poet was often recognised 
(or at least defined) as co@os, as a ‘wise’ man, or a ‘sage’. This paper aims to analyse the 
reasons for this identification, especially from the perspective of the audience: what were 
the features of a poet - who introduced himself as a poet - that could lead his audience 
to assume that he was a oodoc? The answer probably has more to do with the forms 
of expression of a traditional ancient Greek poet than with the content of his poetry. 


Keywords Ancient Greece. Sophia. Poetry. Tradition. Performance. Audience. 


Summary 1 Open Questions on Sages and Poets. - 2 The Sage: Some Features. - 3 The 
Poet as a ‘Sophos’. - 4 Final Remarks. 


1 Open Questions on Sages and Poets 


The aim of this research is to focus on the perception of two very 
common figures of the ancient Greek culture - we may say two social 
players -, such as the wise man (the sage) and the poet. More specif- 
ically, we would like to consider their connotations, the features of 
these two figures that made them recognisable apart from the con- 
tent they communicated, or conveyed. In other words, we are asking 
ourselves: what were the formal/standard elements that predisposed 
an audience to recognise a person as a wise man or a poet? What 
qualities - or skills - did a person need to have in order to be con- 
sidered as such, in both cases? What kind of information (messages) 
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did this person have to communicate, regardless of the audience’s 
possibility (or ability) to verify the origin and validity of the data he 
communicated? And finally: with due approximation, could the qual- 
ification ‘sage’ or ‘poet’ function as a professional label, i.e. could a 
person be recognised as a sage by profession or a poet by profession, 
or were these qualifications ancillary to other social identifications? 

In order to provide some answers to the previous questions, we 
will focus on the Archaic and Classical periods, but we will need to 
look at later sources that preserve information about people of the 
period under investigation. In the following pages we will also con- 
sider literary evidence quite varied in type and chronology, concern- 
ing examples of teachings or sayings attributed to sages and poets, 
but we will always try to deduce details of the perception of these 
figures from these sources as well. And we will also have to make in- 
evitable generalizations from a variety of cases, which may include 
exceptions and ‘deviations’ from the average.* 


Iam deeply grateful to Angela Andrisano, Marina Cavalli, Andrea Ercolani, Richard P. 
Martin, Anna Novokhatko and Xavier Riu, for their sincere impressions on this paper. 


1 The average we are trying to enucleate. We are talking about ‘the’ wise man and 
‘the’ poet in order to discuss some very general elements connotating these two fig- 
ures, and so we consciously and temporarily gloss over the established multiplicity of 
‘realizations’ (social and historical manifestations) of both figures: “a general catego- 
ry of ‘the poet’ does little justice to the broad spectrum of poetic activities, types of 
poetry and types of poet. [...] Many of even the most regarded in the canon are high- 
ly idiosyncratic figures, highly critical or (so far as we can tell) even rather innovative 
figures” (Thomas 1995, 119). 
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2 The Sage: Some Features 


The first of the two figures that we want to take into account is 
that of the wise man, also because it is more complex to specify 
his ‘expressions’, that is to say the habits, the customs, the behav- 
iours that were usually adopted to identify or qualify someone as a 
wise man.” Wisdom, however, had a quite distinct lexical definition: 
in ancient Greece the main word used to qualify someone as ‘wise’ 
was oogoc (adjective), and so the word to express the ‘wisdom’ was 
oogia (noun).* 


2.1 


There are only weak hypotheses about the etymology of this word, 
so that Chantraine can close the entry of copdg with a concise “pas 
d’étymologie”.* But the use of the word cowéc in epic and lyric poet- 
ry helps us to define the idea implied in this semantic sphere, prob- 
ably at its origins: copd¢ is (someone) who knows (something)’, es- 
pecially ‘(someone) who is aware of an art’ or ‘of a profession’; he is 
‘expert’, ‘skilled’ in some crafts, sometimes also ‘learned’. And the 
range of crafts that can be involved in this concept of coyia is very 
wide, including for example sailing, governing, legislating, but also 
making a sacrifice in a proper way: we have exhaustive examples of 
this meaning, spread from Homer to Plato.° 


Il. 15.408-15 


ovdé rote Tpdec Aavady e5Uvavto padayyac 

pnEapevor kAroinon prynpevar nde véeoov. 

GAN Bg te oth ON Sdpu vijiov EE Wuver 410 
TEKTOVOS Ev TAAGNOL Satpovos, 6¢ pa Te TANS 

ev e101] oping UTOOnHooUvyaLv APjvn¢, 


2 Incomparison with this, the case of the poet will be easier to analyse, because a po- 
et - among other skills we will discuss - was firstly defined by the ‘tool’ he used, that is 
poetry, non-colloquial (marked) language, often with music: see § 3.1. 


3 Onthe history of the word meaning, in general, see Snell 1924, 1-20; Malingrey 1961, 
32-8 (and 46-9); Gladigow 1965, with Bollack 1968. The most ancient occurrences of 
the derivative copioti¢ seem to converge on the meaning of ‘poet’, rather than ‘wise’: 
see § 3.2. The family of od ppwv/owppdouvn, instead, is more related to the sphere of 
behavior, meaning ‘presence of mind’ (even ‘mental health’), ‘foresight’, even ‘self-con- 
trol’: cf. e.g. II. 21.462-3 (with Erbse 1986, 185 ff.); Hipponax, fr. 65 Degani (= 63 West’), 
with the note ad loc. in Degani 2007, 113 (for the definition of Myson as owppovéotatoc). 


4 Chantraine 1980, tome IV-1 (1977), 1031. A new hypothesis (about the Semitic ori- 
gin of the word-root) was recently proposed in Giordano 2013. 


5 See also Gladigow 1965, 9-15. 
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OC HEV TOV ETL 19a ayn TETATO TTOAEpO¢ TE: 
GAdot1 & Gpp’ GAAQO1 paynv Epayovto veeooty, 
“Extwp 8 avi’ Atavtos éeioato kudahipoto. 415 


.. nor ever could the Trojans break the battalions of the Danaans 
and make way into the midst of the huts and the ships. (410) But as 
the carpenter’s line maketh straight a ship’s timber in the hands 
of a cunning workman, that is well skilled in all manner of craft 
by the promptings of Athene, so evenly was strained their war and 
battle. So fought they on, divers of them about divers ships, (415) 
but Hector made straight for glorious Aias. (Transl. A.T. Murray, 
1924 [P])°® 


Cf. Bacchyl. Dith. fr. 6 lrigoin (= **26 Maehler), 5-6: Eutraha [por] vieli] ]| text6v[co]v 
copa[tatal, ‘ ‘to Eupalamus’ son Daedalus, most skilled of carpenters” (transl. 
D.A. Campbell, 1992). 


Hes. Op. 646-9" 


Eur’ Gv érr’ épropiny tpéwas decippova Bupov 
BovAnat [5é] ypéa te trpopuyeiv Kai Aipov dteptréa, 
deiEw 514 tor pétpa trodAupAoiaBoro Vadrdoons, 
oUTE T1 VaUTIAING CECOMLOPEVOS OUTE TL v@v.® 


If ever you turn your misguided heart to trading and wish to es- 
cape from debt and joyless hunger, I will show you the measures 
of the loud-roaring sea, though I have no skill in sea-faring nor in 
ships. (Transl. H.G. Evelyn-White, 1914 [P]) 


Archil. fr. 211 West? / Hom. fr. 22 Allen (versus heroici), quoted by Ammonius in 
Porph. Isagog. prooem. 4 (ed. A. Busse, 9, Comm. in Arist. Gr. 4.3) 


‘Oo HEvTot Mu®ay6pac not “prhooogia EoTi piAia opiac” TPOtOS 
To) Tapa TOIG Traharorépors & ETTLO TAG Gpopth por, errer6y) yop EKEIVOL 
copov Ovopatov Tov fvtivaotv petidvta TéyvIV, Gv Eig TV Kai 
Apyidoyos AEyov 

Tpiaivav eoOAny Kai KuBepvytn¢ copes, [Archil. fr. 211 West?] 
Kai 6 TOINnTNS 

ETE: COMPOS Hpape textwv [Hom. fr. 22 Allen] 
Kai... 


6 When the indication of the translator is closed by “[P]”, this means that the transla- 
tion comes from the collections of Perseus Digital Library, Tufts University. 


7 See also § 3.5 (and fn. 41). 
8 See Ercolani 2010, 375 (note ad loc.). 
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Pythagoras, however, says that “philosophy is the love of wisdom”, 
and he was the first to notice the error of the ancients. For since 
they called ‘wise’ whoever practised any kind of art - one of these 
was Archilochus, who said: “Noble the three-pronged spear, and 
a wise pilot”, and the poet: “Since wise carpenter fitted it”, and ... 
(Transl. M. Chase, 2020) 


Cf. Bacchyl. Ep. 12.1 ss. Maehler (= Irigoin): acei kuBepvijtac Gopdc, Uvodvao|a’ 
eVOuve Kie10i | viv ppévac Gpetépac, | ei 61 tote kai tapos, “Like a skilled 
helmsman, Clio, queen of song, steer my thoughts straight now, if ever before” 
(transl. D.A. Campbell, 1992);° Aesch. Supp. 769-70: piAci | @diva tikter vuE 
kuBepvnt copa, “In a cautious pilot night is likely to beget anxiety” (transl. 
H. Weir Smyth, 1926 [P]). 


Alcm. fr. 2 (i) Page (PMG 2) 


Kdotwp te THA@V OkEWV Spatijpes itTtdtat copoi 
kai IImAudevkng Kudpdc¢ 


Castor - tamers of swift steeds, skilled horsemen - and glorious 
Polydeuces. (Transl. D.A. Campbell, 1988) 


Cf. Pind. Pyth. 5.114-15: €v te Motoaro1 ToTavos d11o patpos widag, | TEpavtai 
8’ GppatndAdtacg co~oc, “Among the Muses, he has had wings since he was a child 
in his dear mother’s lap, and he has proved himself a skilful charioteer” (transl. D. 
Arnson Svarlien, 1990 [P]). 


PL. Phdr. 266c 


Lo. L..] ta 6€ viv Tapa oot te kai Avotou poOdvtag etme ti xpr 
kaNeiv: 7] toUTo Exeivo Eotiv 1] Adywv TEXVN, ] Opacvpayds te Kat 
oi GhAoL ypwpevor copoi pEv avtoi AEyetv yeyovaotv, GANouc te 
Torovoty, ot Av Sbmpowopeiv adtoic a> Bacthetow EBEAwow,; 


Socrates. [...] “But tell me now what name to give to those who are 
taught by you and Lysias, or is this that art of speech by means 
of which Thrasymachus and the rest have become able speakers 
themselves, and make others so, if they are willing to pay them 
royal tribute?”. (Transl. H.N. Fowler, 1925 [P]) 


9 Further occurrences are in Bacchyl. Ep. 10.39-42 Maehler (= Irigoin), and Ep. 
13.162-5 M. (=1.), with a more generic meaning. 
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2.2 


Even assuming that these were the roots of the copd¢/cogia mean- 
ing, we can also observe that it soon shifted to the meaning of ‘clev- 
er’, and then ‘wise’ in a general sense, and often without implying a 
process of education, or apprenticeship: there are examples of this 
employ of the terms already in late-archaic authors.*° 


(?) Anac. fr. 72.1-2 Page (PMG 417) 


TA€ Opnikin, tt Sy pe 
NoEOv Sppaor BrAEtrovca 

vnréacs pevyetc, Soxeic Sé 
p’ ovdev etdévar copov; 


Thracian filly, why do you look at me from the corner of your 
eye and flee stubbornly from me, supposing that I have no skill? 
(Transl. D.A. Campbell, 1988) 


Pind. Ol. 2.82-8 


TOAAG poi UT’ ay Ka- 

voc akéea Ben 83 
EvSov EvTi papeTpac 
PWVGEVTA OUVETOIOLV: EC 

d€ 10 Trav Eppavewv 85 
yxatiler. copoc 6 TOA- 

ha cida@c¢ pug: 

paQovtec Se AGBpor 
Tray yhoooig KOpakec 

OG AKpavta yapuet@v 

A1og Trpd¢ Spviya Beiov-* 88 


I have many swift arrows in the quiver under my arm, (85) arrows 
that speak to the initiated. But the masses need interpreters. The 


10 See also Colli 1977, 9 (“Si tenta qui [...] di documentare [...] quella che di solito 
viene chiamata - con riduttiva designazione cronologica - “la filosofia presocratica”, 
ma che mi sembra pit pertinente denominare “la sapienza greca”. Coloro infatti le cui 
parole vengono qui raccolte erano chiamati “sapienti” dai loro contemporanei, e anco- 
ra Platone li indica con tale nome. In quell’epoca “sapienza” significava anche abilita 
tecnica, oppure saggezza della vita, prudenza politica: ma sapiente - che non fosse ta- 
le in qualcosa e in qualcosa no, ma sapiente in assoluto - era uno che possedeva l’ec- 
cellenza del conoscere”, from the edition criteria); Ercolani 2013, 251-3; also Griffith 
1990, 188-9. On the difficult interpretation of the significance of copia in Xenophanes’ 
fr. 2 West?, see below § 3.1, note 28. 


11 See Lanata [1963] 2020, 82 ff. (fn. ad loc.), and also below § 3.7, note 51. 
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man who knows a great deal by nature is truly skilful, while those 
who have only learned chatter with raucous and indiscriminate 
tongues in vain like crows against the divine bird of Zeus. (Transl. 
D. Arnson Svarlien, 1990 [P]) 


Aesch. Prom. 1035-8 


Xo. npiv HEV Epp oUK Okaipa paivetat 1035 
Aeyewv, ¢ aveoye yap OE Thy avBodiav 


1800, Cexexttes) L Yap aloy pov Sane ae 


Chorus. “To us, at least, Hermes seems not to speak untimely; for 
he bids you to lay aside your stubbornness and seek the good coun- 


error”. (Transl. H. Weir Smyth, 1926 [P]) 


Cf. Aesch. fr. 390 Radt inc. fab. (= Stob. Flor. 3.194.12 Hense): 6 yprjotp’ ciduc, ov 
6 TOAN eidcc¢ copes, “He is wise who knows the things that are useful, and not 
he who knows many things”. 


Hdt. 2.49.1-2 


On « ov Soxéet Hor Haste 6 ‘ApuSEwvoc balls Ouaing TauTNS OuK 
YEVOPEVOV dv5pa Sopov eres Te EWUTG OVOCTIOat Kai TUBGpEVOV 
am’ AiyUtttou GAAa te TOAAG EonyjoaoG8at “EAANO1 Kai Ta Trepi TOV 
Atovuoov, dAiya aitdv TapadAdcEavta: 


Now then, it seems to me that Melampus son of Amytheon was not 
that Melampus acquired the prophetic art, being a discerning 
man, and that, besides many other things which he learned from 
Egypt, he also taught the Greeks things concerning Dionysus, al- 
tering few of them. (Transl. A.D. Godley, 1920 [P]) 


These preliminary remarks on the original meaning of codc¢ pro- 
vide us with an important framework for setting out (and understand- 
ing) some of the characteristics of the ancient Greek wise men that 
emerge from our literary evidence, and therefore to sketch a sort of 
phenomenology of them.** 


12 Fora broader view of the performances of the sages (and a definition of ‘perfor- 
mance’), see Martin 1993, 115 ff.: the idea of an agonistic inspiration of the sages’ ac- 
tions (120) can be seen as complementary to the sketch of the sages’ deeds we are 
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2.3 


For this purpose, probably the best research field is offered by the 
lives of the so-called ‘seven sages’: that group of men (more than sev- 
en, depending on the different traditions)** lived approximately dur- 
ing the archaic or late-archaic epoch, who have been recognised as 
‘wise’ since the fifth century BCE at least (when we find the first ev- 
idence of their lives and deeds).** Most of the documentation about 
these men, however, comes from much later sources - such as the 
Lives of Eminent Philosophers of Diogenes Laertius (second-third cen- 
tury CE) - and therefore suffers from an ‘a posteriori’ conception of 
wisdom: the cogia is interpreted after the development of the pido- 
oogia, after Plato and Aristotle; and wisdom is understood as the 
pursuit of a process of education and spiritual evolution.**® But, as a 


making in these pages. More generally, see also the concise but updated framework of 
Martin 2017. A further complementary perspective on the issue is offered by Calame 
2019: see esp. 56-60, on the ‘statut-auteur’ of codc. 


13 Cf. Martin 1993, 109. 


14 Cf.e.g. Hdt. 1.59, and 7.235.2 (on Chilon), or 1.29 ff. (on Solon); and, in general, see 
Snell [1971] 2005 for a rich collection of references; on Epimenides and Pherecydes, see 
also Colli 1978, vol. 2. For the number of the ‘sages’, cf. Pl. Prt. 343a (among people who 
piho-cogeiv, he mentions Thales of Miletus, Pittacus of Mytilenes, Bias of Prienes, Solon 
of Athens, Cleobulus of Lindus, Mison of Chenes, and Chilon of Sparta); Plut. De E apud 
Delphos 385de, and Conv. sept. sap. 1 ff. (146b ff.); Diog. Laert. 1.13 (in the proemium, 
he mentions - as called ‘cogoi’ in the antiquity - Thales, Solon, Periander of Corinth 
[instead of Mison in the first list of Plato], Cleobulus, Chilon, Bias, Pittacus, then adds 
Anacharsis the Scythe, Mison, Pherecydes of Syros, Epimenides of Crete, and - explain- 
ing the isolation of this tradition - even Pisistratus of Athens. It is more difficult to judge 
the mention of Bias in Hipponax, fr. 12 Degani (= 123 West?), because of the lack of the 
context (see also Degani 2007, 84, comm. ad fr. 12). On the contrary, the mentions of 
Pittacus made by Alcaeus in several fragments only attest the political actions of Pit- 
tacus - badly judged by the poet -, but not his reputation as a sage: see e.g. Andrisa- 
no 1994, 70-1. In any case, we do not know when the idea of a group of sages was born, 
and/or who its creator was: see Fehling 1985, 9-19 (for the platonic genetic theory of 
the group); Martin 1993, 112-13 (and 125 fn. 16); Busine 2002, 9 ff. (esp. 28-35: see al- 
so note 16 below); Engels 2010; Ledo 2010. If we follow the account of Diog. Laert. 1.22 
(quoting Demetrius of Phalerus), Thales was the first to be called ‘coc’, in the years 
immediately following the archonship of Solon (another ‘wise man’): a new interpreta- 
tion of this tradition has recently been provided by Leao 2022. See also the next note. 


15 Cf. e.g. the proemium of Diogenes again, immediately before and after the passage 
already quoted in the previous note: pikocogiav 5é tpatoc @vopage TlyBayspac Kai 
EAUTOV PIhdgowoy, Ev LIKUVI Siaheyopevoc A€ovttt@ LikV@VIOV Tupavv@ - i} ®htaciwv, 
xa8a pnow ‘Hpakdeidng 6 MovtiKxos év ti Mepi tig Gtrvou - pndéva yap eivar copov 
{avOpwrrov} adN Ff Gedv. Oattov 5 Exaheito copia, Kai GOPOG 6 TAUTHV ETTay YEANOPEVOS, 
6¢ Ein Gv Kat’ dkpotHta wuyxijc AtrnkpiBwpéevoc, prkdaopoc b€ 6 gopiav GoTraCopeEvos (Di- 
og. Laert. 1.12); pikocogiag 5é 5U0 yeyovaow apyat, i te Aro AvaEipavdpou Kai 1 ato 
Mu8ayopou: tot pev Oarot Sraknkodtoc, MuGaydpou 5é Pepexvdng KaOnyhoato. Kai 
Exaeito f pev lovin, dt1 Oahig “wv dv, MiAnotog yap, kKa8nyjaato AvaEipavdpou: } 
S€ Tradixh dro MuSayopou, 611 ta tAciota Kata tiv ‘Itahiav Eprkoodpnoe (Diog. Laert. 
1.13); “But the first to use the term, and to call himself a philosopher or lover of wis- 
dom, was Pythagoras; for, said he, no man is wise, but God alone. Heraclides of Pontus, 
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result of this concept of the history of philosophy, the ancient wise 
men (namely the ‘seven sages’) have also been interpreted as an ini- 
tial and magmatic manifestation of wisdom, before (a certain) copia 
‘became’ the scope of the piAooogia: this happened from a very ear- 
ly stage on our philosophical tradition, and for these reasons their 
figures have often been included in the corpora of philosophers, such 
as that of Diogenes. Moreover, from a documentary point of view, the 
anecdotes about the seven sages collected by Diogenes should have 
been based on ancient traditions about their lives and deeds, so that 
we can refer to this work - among others - to study the features of 
the ancient oogot.*® 


2.4 


As a Starting point of our approximate identikit of the wise man, we 
can mention a first, general feature: the copd¢ usually manifests 
himself in being able to say and do uncommon things; and this atti- 
tude can have very different expressions, more impressive (if not su- 
pernatural) or more funny. For instance, a copoc can sleep for very 
long periods of time, expanding the duration of a normal life; or, even 
without sleeping solutions, he can live for a span of years consider- 
ably longer than the human average: the life of Epimenides is exem- 
plary in this sense.*’ But a wise man, more often and less supernat- 
urally, can simply have habits that deviate from the norms: habits 


in his De mortua, makes him say this at Sicyon in conversation with Leon, who was the 
prince of that city or of Phlius. All too quickly the study was called wisdom and its pro- 
fessor a sage, to denote his attainment of mental perfection; while the student who took 
it up was a philosopher or lover of wisdom. [...] But philosophy, the pursuit of wisdom, 
has had a twofold origin; it started with Anaximander on the one hand, with Pythag- 
oras on the other. The former was a pupil of Thales, Pythagoras was taught by Phere- 
cydes. The one school was called Ionian, because Thales, a Milesian and therefore an 
Ionian, instructed Anaximander; the other school was called Italian from Pythago- 
ras, who worked for the most part in Italy” (transl. R.D. Hicks, 1972 (1925') [P]). For 
an overview of the ancient and ‘new’ meanings of cogia and oogoc, after the birth of 
the philosophy (p1A0-cogia), cf. Arist. Metaph. 1.1-2 (esp. 981b 10-20; 982a 4 ff.), with 
Gigon [1959] 1983, 43-9; Palumbo 1987; and see § 2.9. Cf. also Diog. Laert. 3.9-19, on 
Plato and Epicharmus, with quotation of fragments such as Epicharm. 278 Kassel-Aus- 
tin. Less useful is Lyle Johnstone 2009, for instance 36-85 (cf. also Ruth Scodel on Bryn 
Mawr Classical Review, 2010.08.59, https://bmcr.brynmawr.edu/2010/2010.08.59/). 


16 Most probably, the sanctuary of Delphi played an important role during Late Ar- 
chaism in promoting the figures of the seven sages and, above all, the connection of 
their action with the sanctuary itself: cf. Busine 2002, 28-9, by late. For the moment, 
however, we will exclude from our analysis the question of the origin of their wisdom, 
and - in particular - the theme of the divine inspiration of their customs, expressions, 
sentences, etc., since this concerns the ‘quality’ of the contents transmitted by the mes- 
sages of the sages, and not the primary perception of their figures (see § 3.3, fn. 35). 


17 Cf. Diog. Laert. 1.109-10. 
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and actions sometimes wired, such as Thales’ astronomical extrav- 
agances, or Periander’s obsession with the secret of his own tomb. 


Diog. Laert. 1.34 (Thales) 


héyetor & Aydpevog UTO ypadg Ek Tig Oikiac, Iva TA Gotpa 
Katavornon, cig BOOpov Eptreceiv Kai avT@ Avo1paEavtt pavat tiv 
ypaiiv: “ot yap, & Oahi, Ta év Troi ot Suvapevoc iSeiv 14 Eri TOU 
ovpavot ote: Yv@oeo8a1;”. 


It is said that once, when he was taken out of doors by an old wom- 
an in order that he might observe the stars, he fell into a ditch, 
and his cry for help drew from the old woman the retort, “How can 
you expect to know all about the heavens, Thales, when you can- 
not even see what is just before your feet?”. (Transl. R.D. Hicks, 
1972 (1925*) [P]) 


Diog. Laert. 1.96 (Periander) 


hE€youor SE tives @¢ Vehnoag avto Tov Tapov pT yvwoOFvat, 
TOLOUTOV TL ENYavHoato. Suciv ExeAevoe veavioxotc, SeiEacg tivo 
ob6v, cEehOciv vUKTwp Kai TOV ATTavTnoavta daveheiv Kai Bayar 
Etrerta Badi€erv GAdous Te KATA TOUTWV TETTAPAG, Kai Avehovtas 
Odwar mddiv Te KATA TOUTWV TrAEiovaG. KAI OUTW>G AUTOS TOIC 
TIPOTOIG EVTUYOV Avy pEeOn. 


There is a story that he did not wish the place where he was bur- 
ied to be known, and to that end contrived the following device. 
He ordered two young men to go out at night by a certain road 
which he pointed out to them; they were to kill the man they met 
and bury him. He afterwards ordered four more to go in pursuit 
of the two, kill them and bury them; again, he dispatched a larg- 
er number in pursuit of the four. Having taken these measures, 
he himself encountered the first pair and was slain. (Transl. R.D. 
Hicks, 1972 (1925') [P]) 


25 


A wise man is also able to provide his community with fair laws, or 
to renew the existing laws: by playing this role, a copd¢ exploits his 
overall view of the human nature and, more specifically, his clear 
knowledge of the power-relations that exist in a particular social 
group (or polis), and that he can translate in a political vision. Fur- 
thermore, and in parallel with this competence, a wise man often 
shows that he knows how to act in case of dangerous problems that 
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involve all the community, like a plague: again Epimenides already 
mentioned (see § 2.4), for instance, understands the way to purify 
the community.*® 


2.6 


This wider view of the humans and the human life often depends on 
the wise man’s attitude to travelling, to experiencing different real- 
ities, different societies: travelling is the reason for the wise man’s 
greater knowledge of customs, but it also becomes the occasion (for 
the wise man) to share his knowledge with everyone he meets. The 
best personification of these skills (in addition to the previous ones, 
explained in § 2.5) is Solon, the Athenian lawmaker and traveller, 
but also the key-figure of the famous episode of his meeting with the 
Lydian king Croesus.*® 


Pe | 


Sometimes cogia can be expressed through prophecies, predictions, 
or riddles, because - like an oracle - the wise man tells the truthina 
way that cannot be linear: his messages require an effort to be under- 
stood by common people. And, as is often the case with these forms of 
communication, the message of the sage can take on a poetic form.”° 

Paradigmatic are the anecdote of the suggestion of Pittacus about 
marriage (that also inspired an epigramme of Callimachus: cf. Diog. 
Laert. 1.79-81, with the quotation of Callim. ep. 1 Pfeiffer), as well as 
the riddles of Cleobulus, or the predictions of Pherecydes. 


Diog. Laert. 1.89-91 (Cleobulus: riddles) 


(89) KAedBoudog Evaydpou Aivd10¢, ag 5é Aotipic, Kap. [...] ovtog 
ETLOINGEV Gopata Kai ypipous ei ETtn tpioyiha. [...] PEpetar 6’ avtov 
ev ois Happidngs “Yrropvypact Kat atviypa totov: 

(91) etc 6 rathp, Taides SuoKaideka. THv SE ExaoT@ 


18 This is also an aspect of the involvement of sages in religious activities: see Mar- 
tin 1993, 121-2. 


19 Cf. Hdt. 1.32-3. 


20 See Martin 1993, 117-18 (“Like the oral art of epic verse making, proverbs are 
thus completely traditional and yet always innovated. They are embedded in situations 
in which the social use of artful speech and metaphor becomes a powerful tool for in- 
fluencing events”), together with Russo 1997. It is also possible that at some point the 
form of the aphorism became the very communicative mark of the wise: see Havelock 
[1963] 1973, 235-6. 
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Traides bic TPLOKOVTO. Biavbiya cidog & Eyouoar 

ai pév AeuKai Eaot ideiv, ai & aute peAanvan: 

a8davator b€ 1’ Eotoar, dtrop8ivU8ovow Gtracat. 
éot1 SE 6 EviauTOS. 


(89) Cleobulus, the son of Euagoras, was born at Lindus, but ac- 
cording to Duris he was a Carian. [...] He was the author of songs 
and riddles, making some 3000 lines in all. [...] The following rid- 
dle of Cleobulus is preserved in Pamphila’s collection: (91) “One 
sire there is, he has twelve sons, and each of these / has twice 
thirty daughters different in feature; / some of the daughters are 
white, the others again are black; / they are immortal, and yet 
they all die”. And the answer is, “The year”. (Transl. R.D. Hicks, 
1972 (1925*) [P]) 


Diog. Laert. 1.116 (Pherecydes: predictions) 


Pepexvdnc¢ BaBuog Lupioc, ka8a pro AdéEavdpoc ev Aradoyaic, 
Tlittakot d1axnkoev. toltév pnot Oedtropttog TIPATOV TrEpi PUTEWS 
Kai <yevéoewo> Sedv “EhAno1 ypawar. TOAAG SE Kai Baupdo1a 
NEyetor Trepi ato. Kai yap Tapa tov aiytadov tig Udpou 
TreptTtaTouvTa Kai vativ ouptodpopotcay iddvta eitteiv wc {ov} 
Het’ ov TOAU KaTaduGETat Kal EV opOahpoic avtot katadtvat. Kat 
avipnPEvtos eK ppeatog USatog TLOVTO Tpoertreiv Os el¢ Tpithv 
npepay Eqo1to GELpOG, Kal yeveoor. Avidvta TE EC Ohuptriay 
év Meconvy to Eév@ Meprkda@ oupPoudetioar eEorkijoat peta tov 
OiKElwv: Kai TOV pT) TeLaOFvat, Meoorvn dé Edro. 


(116) Pherecydes, the son of Babys, and a native of Syros accord- 
ing to Alexander in his Successions of Philosophers, was a pupil 
of Pittacus. Theopompus tells us that he was the first who wrote 
in Greek on nature and the gods. Many wonderful stories are told 
about him. He was walking along the beach in Samos and saw a 
ship running before the wind; he exclaimed that in no long time 
she would go down, and, even as he watched her, down she went. 
And as he was drinking water which had been drawn up from a 
well he predicted that on the third day there would be an earth- 
quake; which came to pass. And on his way from Olympia he ad- 
vised Perilaus, his host in Messene, to move thence with all belong- 
ing to him; but Perilaus could not be persuaded, and Messene was 
afterwards taken. (Transl. R.D. Hicks, 1972 (1925') [P]) 
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2.8 


All these examples presuppose a more general feature of the figure 
of the ancient oooc, that is very peculiar: the cod of the archaic 
and late-archaic Greek culture is someone who is involved in the cul- 
ture of the polis, someone who is part of a polis, who is recognised 
by the people of the polis, and who acts in the polis (or even in differ- 
ent poleis), often trying to improve the quality of life of his commu- 
nity (or different polis communities).** 

The knowledge of the cowdc is based on a broad view of the world, 
but does not contradict the foundations of the traditional culture: the 
tool of the wise man’s action is not the revolution, but a re-direction 
(or re-functionalization) of what already exists. Not even the creators 
of new schools of thought, such as Thales or Pythagoras, were actu- 
ally ‘real world disrupters’, because their theories were based on a 
traditional perception - and acceptance - of reality and the world.”* 
And, even in the case of sages-travellers (Solon comes to mind first, 
with Epimenides again, or Pythagoras), the increase in knowledge re- 
sulting from visits to distant places and peoples does not lead to the 
transfer of ‘novelties’ to Greece: the sage only shares with the Greeks 
those things - information, reform proposals, advice, etc. - that are 
compatible with Greek culture. In this sense the codc is also a tra- 
ditional figure, someone who is perfectly integrated into the tradi- 
tional culture of the archaic Greek society.”* 


2.9 


This statement can be confirmed by a symmetrical observation, con- 
cerning some anecdotes about the early philosophers, Heraclitus in 
particular. The philosophical aspects of the relations between these 
‘new intellectuals’ and the sages are multifaceted and have been the 
subject of extensive discussion among scholars, which we can only 
mention here, recalling some points of the debate: the modern phi- 
losopher usually has a destructive attitude towards the knowledge 
and beliefs of the common people; he can understand the reality in 
a deeper way than the traditional men (and wise men); his ideas are 
new, exclusive, and not for everyone. For these reasons, he is often 
presented as an anti-traditional character, and the champions of the 


21 See also Martin 1993, 115. 
22 See again Palumbo 1987. 


23 This is also illustrated by the fate of Anacharsis, a Scythian who, according to tra- 
dition, was treacherously murdered by his brother during a hunt, perhaps because he 
promoted Greek customs in his homeland: cf. Diog. Laert. 1.102. 
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traditional culture - including sages, and also poets (see § 3.3) - be- 
came the target of his blame; but even the traditional vocabulary of 
wisdom is seemly subjected to a shift in its meaning, or at least in 
its references.” Some fragments from Heraclitus seem very signifi- 
cant to explain this process. 


24 


Obscure Messages and Contempt of the Masses 


Heraclit. 22 A 1, 6 Diels-Kranz (= Diog. Laert. 9.1.6) 


aveOnke 8 avito [= 10 Bi Bhiov Trept pucews] gig TO sails ‘Aptepi5oc t iepov, 
OG ev TIVEG, erritnbevoas 6 Goapeotepov ypawar, oTrws ot Suvapevor 
<LOVOL> TTPOGiOLEV AUTH Kai p11] EK TOU Snpadous evKatappdovntov f. 


This book he deposited in the temple of Artemis and, according to 
some, he deliberately made it the more obscure in order that none 
but adepts should approach it, and lest familiarity should breed 
contempt. (Transl. R.D. Hicks, 1972 (1925') [P]) 


Heraclit. 22 B 1 Diels-Kranz (= Sext. Emp. Math. 7.132) 


tou d€ doyou tovde EOVTOS ab uvetor Yivovrat avOparton, kat m™pooBev 
i] akotoat, Kai aKouoavtes TO TIP@ToVv: Yivopéverv Yap Kata Tov 
hoyov tovbe arreiporoiy éoikaot, TELP@PEvoL ETTEWV Kai Epy@v 
TOLOUT@V, OKOiwV EY@ Sinyetpar, Kata pot S1a1peMV EKACTOV 
Kai ppaCav Okwe exer. tou SE Ghouc avOpartrouc havOdver OKdoa 
evepQEvtec Tro1ovot, SkwoTtEp OKdGG EVdSovtes ET1AavOdvovtat.”® 


Although this account holds forever, men ever fail to comprehend, 
both before hearing it and once they have heard. Although all 
things come to pass in accordance with this account, men are like 
the untried when they try such words and works as I set forth, dis- 
tinguishing each according to its nature and telling how it is. But 
other men are oblivious of what they do awake, just as they are for- 
getful of what they do asleep. (Transl. Ch.H. Kahn, 1979) 


In general, by starting from what we can understand from our fragments, the de- 


bate about the vocabulary of Heraclitus (and his use and meaning of coyia/cogec, for 
instance) has been intense and should be considered partly still open, at least for spe- 
cific fragments: cf. Gladigow 1965, 75 ff.; Lesher 1983. 


25 


See Marcovich 1967, 8-11; Diano, Serra 1980, 89-109. 
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Heraclit. 22 B 34 Diels-Kranz (= Clem. Al. Strom. 5.115.3) 


GEUvetor AkoVOavTES KWPOICLV EDikAGL PATIC avTOIOLV PapTupEL 
TLApeOvtag atteivat. 


Uncomprehending, <even> when they have heard <the truth 
about things?>, they are like deaf people. The saying ‘absent while 
present’ fits them well [lit. “bears witness to them”]. (Transl. T.M. 
Robinson, 1987) 


Against Traditional Wise ‘Characters’ 


Heraclit. 22 B 40 Diels-Kranz (= Diog. Laert. 9.1.1 [= Heraclit. 22 A 1 D.-K.]; cf. 
Ath. 13.601b) 


trohupaGin voov Exe ov b1ddoxer ‘Hoiodov yap av ebidake Kai 
Tlu8ayopnv atic te Gevopaved te kai ‘Exataiov.*® 


A lot of learning does not teach <a person the possession of> un- 
derstanding; <could it do so,> it would as so taught Hesiod and 
Pythagoras, or for that matter (?) Xenophanes and Hecataeus. 
(Transl. T.M. Robinson, 1987) 


Heraclit. 22 B 129 (dub.) Diels-Kranz (= Diog. Laert. 8.6 = Pythagoras, 14 A 19 
Diels-Kranz [amplior]) 


Tlu8aydpn¢ Mvnodpyou iotopinv Hoknoev avOpwitrav pdadiota 
TLAVTWV Kai ExAEEGHEVOS TAUTAG TAG OUYY papas ETTOLNGATO EaUTOU 
ooginy, ToAUpASinv, KakOTEY Vin. 


Pythagoras, son of Mnesarchus, trained himself to the highest de- 
gree of all mankind in <the art of> investigation, and having se- 
lected these writings constructed a wisdom of his own - a lot of 
learning, a disreputable <piece of> craftmanship. (Transl. T.M. 
Robinson, 1987) 


Cf. also Heraclit. 22 B 83 Diels-Kranz (= Pl. Hp. mai. 289b): dvOpattwv 0 copatatog 
Tpoc Vedv TIONHKoG paveitat Kai Gowin Koi KGAAEL Ka TOIC GAAOtg TOW “In the 
matter of wisdom, beauty, and every other thing, in contrast with God the wisest 
of mankind will appear an ape” (transl. T.M. Robinson, 1987). 


26 See Marcovich 1967, 64-6; Diano, Serra 1980, 172. For the poets, as traditional 
‘characters’, also cf. Heraclit. 22 B 42, 56, 57, 107 Diels-Kranz (passages discussed fur- 
ther, see § 3.3). For the inclusion of Pythagoras, whom the sources also record as the 
first to take the name piAdoogoc for himself, see previous note 15 (Diog. Laert. 1.12). 
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New Meaning and Pertinence of oo@dc/oodia 


Heraclit. 22 B 32 Diels-Kranz (=Clem. Al. Strom. 5.115.1) 
EV TO GOMov povvov AEyeoOar ovK EEE Kai EBEA|r Znvocg Svopa.?” 


One thing, the only wise thing, is unwilling and willing to be called 
by the name of Zeus. (Transl. T.M. Robinson, 1987) 


Heraclit. 22 B 35 Diels-Kranz (= Clem. Al. Strom. 5.140.6) 


Xpt yap ev pada tohAdv Lotopag prhoad@oug Av5pac eivar Kad 
‘Hpdakhertov. 


[For, according to Heraclitus, men who are] lovers of wisdom ought 
very much to be enquirers into many things. (Transl. T.M. Rob- 
inson, 1987) 


Heraclit. 22 B 41 Diels-Kranz (= Diog. Laert. 9.1.1 [= Heraclit. 22 A1D.-K.; cf. 22 
B40 D.-K.]) 


ElVOl YAP Ev TO GOMOy, ETiotaDVaL yvwpnv, ToTéEn ExuBEpvnoet 
tavta 61a Tavtov. 


[He says that] the wise <thing> is a single <thing> (or, different- 
ly punctuated: one thing, the wise thing, <is>) - knowing the plan 
twhich steerst all things through all things. (Transl. T.M. Robin- 
son, 1987) 


Heraclit. 22 B 50 Diels-Kranz (= Hippol. Haer. 9.9) 


‘HpdkXertog pév ovv pnot eivor To Trav Sicipetov ddiaipetov, 
yevntov ayévntov, Ovyntov d8dvatov, Adyov aidva, TATEpa vidv, 
Bedv Sikatov: “ovK Epot, GANG Tov Adyou AkoVGavtag Opodoyeiv 
oopov Eotiv Ev Tata Eivat” 6 ‘Hpdakheitog prot. 


Herakleitos affirms that the All is Divisible/Indivisible, Born/Un- 
born, Mortal/Immortal, Word/Eternity, Father/Son, God/Righteous 
One. He says: “Listening not to me but to the Word [Adyou], it is 
wise to agree [opodoyeiv] that all is one”. (Transl. M.D. Litwa, 2016) 


27 Forthe debate about the interpretation of this fragment, also see Marcovich 1967, 
445-6; Diano, Serra 1980, 162-5. 
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Heraclit. 22 B 108 Diels-Kranz (= Stob. Flor. 1.174 Hense) 


j ; Ro E e Rak ies to an oat 
HpakXeitou. okdawv Adyoug i}kouca, ovdSei¢ Gprkveitar EF TOUTO, 
OTE YIVWOKELV OTL TOPS EOTL TAVTWV KEYWPLOHEVOV. 


Of all those whose accounts I have listened to, none gets to the 
point of recognising that which is wise, set apart from all. (Transl. 
T.M. Robinson, 1987) 


Heraclit. 22 B 116 Diels-Kranz (= Stob. Flor. V6 Hense) 
avOpartro101 TOL PETEOTL YIVOOKELV EWUTOUG Kai OWpPpoveiv. 


All people have a claim to self-knowledge (literally, self-ascertain- 
ment) and sound thinking. (Transl. T.M. Robinson, 1987) 


The attitude that emerges in Heraclitus’ fragments probably should 
be read as the birth of a self awareness different from that of past or 
contemporary wise men: the new intellectual (like Heraclitus) is less 
coos and more pihdcogos, and aims to trace a distance between 
himself and common people, or common views of oogia. 

On the other hand, in a poet who was also a pillar of traditional 
culture - I mean Pindar - we can recognise a kind of mirrored re- 
sponse to these assessments: Pindar probably blamed the new phi- 
losophers for their futile research, for their strength in construct- 
ing a new knowledge that was perceived as unconventional, and not 
traditional at all. 


Pind. fr. 209 Maehler (= Stob. Ecl. 2.1.21) 


of wisdom”. (Transl. W.H. Race, 1997) 
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3 The Poet as a ‘Sophos’ 


This mention of Pindar also leads us, finally, to include the figure 
of the poet in our discussion, with some variations on what we have 
done for the wise man: indeed, against the multiplicity of terms used 
to identify the poet (also depending on the type of poem composed or 
performed by each of them), we can assume that the recognition of 
a poet took place first and foremost on the basis of one of his essen- 
tial features, namely the use of a language - a communication medi- 
um - distinct from the common language. 


3.1 


It is precisely because of this fundamental competence - an expres- 
sion of cogia - that a poet could also be considered a coos (‘[Some- 
one] who is aware of an art’, as at the origin): several passages from 
archaic and late archaic poets (Pindar in primis) seem to confirm 
this view.*® 


Thgn. 1.19-21 West? 


Kupve, copiCopévont pev pot oppnyic etikeio Ow 
toio® Etteawvy, Anoet & ovtrote KAeTTTOpEVA, 20 


ovde t1¢ GAAGEet Kakiov Tova OAoU Trapedvtos:?° 


Kyrnos, let a seal [sphrégis] be placed by me, as I practice my po- 
etic skill [sophie], / upon these utterances [epos plural]; that way 
they [i.e. the utterances] will never be stolen without detection, / 
and no one will substitute something inferior for the genuine thing 


that is there. (Transl. G. Nagy, 1985) 


28 Some occurrences will also be discussed below in § 3.7. It is more difficult to define 
the significance of the term oogia in Sappho, fr. 56 Neri (= Voigt: see Neri 2021, 660), 
and in Xenophanes, fr. 2 West?. On this last fragment, see Untersteiner [1956] 2008, 
113-14 (note to vv. 11-12, where, after a rich recap of the debate about these lines, the 
scholar concluded: “io vedo in coin espressa l’idea di abilita conoscitiva, di perfezio- 
ne nel conoscere”); Gladigow 1965, 32-8; and even concisely Cavalli 1992, 176 note 9 
(note to the same lines: “Probabilmente il significato arcaico di sophia come ‘abilita in 
una determinata arte’ qui si é gia ampliato nel concetto pit vasto di ‘sapienza che de- 
riva dalla propria abilita’, e quindi allude alla natura educativa e utile alla citta della 
poesia filosofica di Senofane”). On Xenophanes, more generally, cf. also Palumbo 1987, 
44-52; Gentili 2006, 239-40. 


29 On this passage see the remarks of Nagy (28-9), Ford (82-4), and Cobb-Stevens 
(166-7) in Figueira, Nagy 1985. 
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Thgn. 1.993-6 West? 


ei Oeing, Axadnpe, E@NHEPOV Upvov deidery, 
&OXov & év péoowr Taig Kahov avOo¢ Exav 

ooiT’ ein Kai Epot coping TrEpt t Snpioavtovy, 995 
yvoing x’ Socov Svewv Kpécooves Hpiovor. 


If you were to set a prize, Academus, for the singing of a lovely 
song, and if a boy with the fair bloom of youth were the prize for 
you and me as we compete in artistry, you would know how supe- 
rior mules are to asses. (Transl. D.E. Gerber, 1999) 


Pind. Ol. 1.8-11 


6Bev 6 ToAVPaTos Upvos dppiBaAdetat 

TOPO jintiegor, KeAadeiv 

Kpovou roid’ é¢ Gipvedv ikopévouc 10 
Hakopav Tépwvog Eotiav 


From there glorious song enfolds the wisdom of poets, so that they 
loudly sing (10) the son of Cronus, when they arrive at the rich and 
blessed hearth of Hieron. (Transl. D. Arnson Svarlien, 1990 [P]) 


Pind. Pyth. 3.113 


Néotopo kai AvKtov eee ae avOpaorteov atic, 
Gajoody jwcoroney & 8 dpeta KAetvaic dordaic 
xpovia tedeVer travporc Se mpaEac®’ evpapéc. 115 


We know of Nestor and Lycian Sarpedon, whom men speak of, from 


renowned songs excellence (115) gains a long life. But few find that 
easy to accomplish. (Transl. D. Arnson Svarlien, 1990 [P]) 


Cf. Pind. Isthm. 9.7-8; Pae. 6 (= fr. 52f Maehler) 51-3. 
Bacchyl. (hyporchemata) fr. 14 Maehler (= 1 Irigoin). 


Av6ia Hev yap hi8oc 
pHavuer Xpucoy, av- 
dpav & apetav gogia te 
Tay Kpartis T EE YXEL 
&raGeta ... 5 
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For as the Lydian stone indicates gold, so men’s excellence is 
proved by the poet’s skill and all-powerful truth. (Transl. D.A. 
Campbell, 1992) 


A.P. 13.28.1-6 ([BaxxuAidou Ff Liwwvidou]; Antigenes, fifth century BCE)*° 


TloAAdx1 59 muds Akapavtido¢ év yopoiotw ‘Qpat 
avw@dodvEav kicoopopote Etti S18 upap Borg 

ai Atovuo1ddec, pitpaior 5 Kai podwv Aodtor¢ 
copay ao1dav eoxiacav hittapav EVerpav, 

ot tovde tpitto$a opio1 paptupa Baxyiov aé6wv 5 
téOnKav: ... 


Often in truth, in the choruses of the tribe Acamantis, did the 
Hours, the companions of Dionysus, shout in triumph at the ivy- 
crowned dithyrambs, and overshadow the bright locks of skilled 
poets with fillets and rose blossoms. The chorus now hath set up 
this tripod as a witness of their Bacchic contest. (Transl. W.R. Pa- 
ton, 1918) 


Eur. 17 1234-8 


Xo. evitrarg 6 Aatots yovoc, 

dv tote AnAidoww Kaptropépois yuaAo1G 1235 
<ETIKTE>, YPUDOKOPAav 

ev K19apat oopov, Sot’ Eri TOEWV 


EVOTOYXiAL YavuTAL 


Chorus “Lovely is the son of Leto, (1235) whom she, the Delian, 
once bore in the fruitful valleys, golden-haired, skilled at the lyre; 
and also the one who glories in her well-aimed arrows”. (Transl. 
R. Potter, 1938 [P]) 


Cf. Certamen Homeri et Hesiodi 6 

Kata Sé Tov altov ypdvov ToviKtap € ETrITApLOV ToU TATpPOG ‘Apprddpavtos 
Boorhéws EvBoiac eT TeA@vV Tavta¢ Tous ETO THOUS avbpag ov HOvov 
PON Kai TayEt, oAAG Kai Copig ETT TOV GY@va Heyaharg Sapeaic TLH@V 
OUVEKGAEGEV. Kai OUTOL [scil. Homer and Hesiod] ouv éx TUNG, OG pao, 
oupBaddvtes GAnorg HAGov Eig Tv XaAxida. 


Now about the same time Ganyctor was celebrating the funeral rites of his father 
Amphidamas, king of Euboea, and invited to the gathering not only all those who 
were famous for bodily strength and fleetness of foot, but also those who excelled 
in wit, promising them great rewards. And so, as the story goes, the two went to 
Chalcis and met by chance. (Transl. H.G. Evelyn-White, 1914 [P]) 


30 Cf. Page 1981, 12. 
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3.11 


More challenging is the case of an Hesiodic fragment quoted by Cle- 
mens of Alexandria, together with a fragment of the Homeric Mar- 
gite (which is of clearer interpretation): 


Hom. Marg. fr. 3 Gostoli (= 2 West?) / Hes. fr. 306 Merkelbach-West, quoted by 
Clem. Al. Strom. 1.25.1-2 


fr. 3 Gostoli] 

‘Hoiodog yap tov Ki8apiotiv Aivov “travtoiag copias Se5ankdta” 
[Hes. fr. 306 M.-W)] cittcov kai vautnhv ovK OKvei AEyew cogov, “ote 
TL vauTthing cecopiapevov” ypapov [cf. Hes. Op.]. 


lows about Margites (if the poem is Homer’s): “The gods did not 
make him a digger or ploughman, / or wise in any other field; he 
missed out on every skill”. Hesiod said that Linus the lutenist was 
“expert in every form of wisdom”, and does not hesitate to call a 
sailor wise, writing, “not endowed with wisdom in navigation”. 


(Transl. J. Ferguson, 1991) 


If the debate focuses on the equivalence ‘cogia = practical/pro- 
fessional competence’ (as Clemens seems to attest), we should as- 
sume that Linus was mentioned by Hesiod as having ‘the knowledge 
(Se5ankota)** of all practical/professional fields (mavtoias cogiac)’: 
so a (good) poet like Linus - in the Hesiodic vision - also demonstrat- 
ed his cogia (poetic competence) by being able to sing about any hu- 
man profession (that is various oogiat, other than his). 


31 For the use of this verb, see also § 3.7. 
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3.2 


Besides oogoc, the derivative copiotij¢ also seems to have special- 
ised in the meaning of ‘poet’ (rarely even ‘wise’),** although its num- 
ber of occurrences is much more limited and sometimes controversial, 
if not pejorative (at least in sources from fifth century BCE Athens). 


oodtotis = ‘Poet’ 


Pind. Isthm. 5.28-9 


pehétav de copiotaic 
Aiog Exati TpdoBadov oeBiCopevor 


[Heroes] who are honoured by the grace of Zeus provide a theme 
for skilled poets. (Transl. D. Arnson Svarlien, 1990 [P]) 


Cratinus, Archilochoi fr. 2 Kassel-Austin (PCG) / lophon, Aulodoi (satyroi) fr. 1 
Snell-Kannicht (7rGF), quoted by Clem. Al. Strom. 1.24.1-3 (a passage immedi- 
ately preceding the one quoted in § 3.1.1) 


Bev of “EAANves Kai AUTO: TOUS Trepi OTLOUV TIOAUTIPAYLovas GOPOUG 
GHA KAI GOPLOTaS TApWVUpPwS KEKANKaoL. Kpativocg yotv Ev Toi¢ 
ApyiAcdyotg Trointag KatahéEas epr: 

Olov GOPLaTav opfivoc avediproate. [Cratinus, fr. 2 K.-A.] 
Top@v te Opoiwg <a@¢> 6 Kapikog ev AvA@dSoi¢ catupoig Etti 
poy@mdav kai GAAwv tivav heyer 

kai yap cicehnAuBev 
TIOAAGV Gopiatav Sydoc EEnptupevocs. [ophon, fr. 1 S.-K.] 


As a result, the Greeks themselves have called those who spend 
too much time on a single object sages or sophists indifferently, the 
words being related. Anyway, Cratinus in the Archilochuses ends a 
catalogue of poets with: “What a swarm of sophists you have been 
groping after”. Similarly Iophon, like the comic dramatist in The 
Satyr-Flutists, says of rhapsodes and others: “Yes, there arrived /a 
great mob of sophists all at the ready”. (Transl. J. Ferguson, 1991) 


The meaning of ‘poet/musician’ is probably also implied by the use 
of the term oogiottg¢ in Aeschylus’ fr. 314 Radt (from Athen. 14.32 


32 Cf. Diog. Laert. 1.12 (proemium): 01 5 cogoi kai copiotai Eka ovvto: Kai OU Pdvov, 
GANG Kai O1 ToINTal Gopiotat, KAVA Kai Kpativos ev Apyioxotg Tous Trepi “Opnpov kai 
‘Hotodov Etraivev ottta¢ Kahei. 
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[632c]), but this poses problems of textual reconstruction and inter- 
pretation; whereas the meanings of the term in Prometheus bound, 
vv. 62 and 944, are already more generalising and vague (influenced 
by the increasing ‘sophistic’ philosophical trend).** 


3.3 


However, the identification ‘poet = cogdc’ should have been endorsed 
for many other reasons, that we now can attempt to sketch after our 
observations about the sages.** 

In general, a poet often had an extensive knowledge of facts, per- 
sons, actions, etc., simply because of his experience of people, poleis, 
sometimes even different countries (in the case of travelling-poets: 
see also § 3.5). More specifically, the knowledge of a poet could in- 
clude: information useful for the common/practical life (that is the 
present); events of the past, actions of people lived in a different time 
and in a different space, deeds of people qualified as different from 
the normal (heroes), and so subjects we can consider ‘myth’ (even 
though for ancient Greeks myths were parts of their past); predic- 
tions about something still not happened, suggestions about the fu- 
ture, predictions also in an enigmatic form.*° In sum, the poet was 
able to communicate content that could be interpreted as signs of 
wisdom, and this impression could also have been reinforced because 
his content was traditional, because it was part of a traditional cul- 
tural heritage that the poet was contributing to preserve.*° 

In a traditional oral culture, more specifically, the repetition of a 
traditional message is also authoritative, because it is both the rep- 
etition of something already known (and approved), and the reasser- 
tion of something that should be done (repeated) in an already defined 
way (so it is prescriptive): repeating (re-performing) such content is 
authoritative, but it also gives authority to the repeater (performer), 


33 Cf. Euripides, fr. 905 Kannicht (10 oopiotiy, doti¢ ov AUTH Go~pdc); and see al- 
so Marzullo [1993] 2023, 478 ff. 


34 By ‘poet’ in these pages I continue to mean any person who, though not necessari- 
ly a poet by profession, practised poetry with some frequency, not exceptionally or ep- 
isodically (as might happen to anyone attending occasions such as symposia). More in- 
clusive, however, is the reading of Martin (1993, 113-15), who, for example, recognises 
poetry as a feature of the seven sages: see also § 2.7. 


35 As Ihave already said with regard to the aim of the present research (see above 
§ 2.3, fn. 16), I have deliberately excluded the subject of the divine origin of the con- 
tent transmitted by a poet inspired by a god, also because these elements were part of 
the assertions that poets could certainly make, but that the audience could not ‘veri- 
fy’ in the immediate term. 


36 On ‘wisdom poetry’ in ancient Greece, see e.g. Ercolani 2012; 2015; 2016. 
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that is to the poet.*’ And this was one of the main reasons why sever- 
al traditional poets have also been included in the target of the Her- 
aclitean blame, like the wise men, as we saw before (§ 2.9).*° 


Heraclit. 22 B 42 Diels-Kranz (= Diog. Laert. 9.1.1 [= Heraclit. 22 A1D.-K.]) 


tov te “Opnpov epaokev GE1ov Ex TOV AY@vev ExBaddAcaOat Kai 
partiCeo ar Kai Apyihoyov Opoiws. 


[He used to affirm that] Homer ought by rights to be ejected from 
the lists and thrashed, and similarly Archilochus. (Transl. T.M. 
Robinson, 1987) 


Heraclit. 22 B 56 Diels-Kranz (= Hippol. Refut. 9.9) 


eEnmatnvtar, pyoiv, ot GvOpwrtor Tpdg THv YVotv TOV Pavepav 
TrapattAnoiws ‘Opnper, S¢ eyéveto TOV ‘EMAHVwV GoPwTEpoG 
TIAVTWV. EKEIVOV Te YAP Traides pOeipas Katakteivovtes EENTATHOAV 
eittovtec: doa eiSopev Kai EAGBopev, tatta dtrodeittopev, doa be 
oUte eiSopev ot’ EhAGBopev, tatta pepopev.*° 


People are deceived, [he says,] in the recognition of things that 
are obvious in much the same way Homer, who was wiser than all 
the Greeks, was deceived. For he was deceived by the words spo- 
ken to him by some boys killing lice: “What we saw and caught we 
leave behind, while what we did not see or catch we take <away 
with us>”. (Transl. T.M. Robinson, 1987) 


Heraclit. 22 B 57 Diels-Kranz (= Hippolit. Refut. 9.10) 


b1S5d0Kakos 5 tAciotwv ‘Hotodoc: totitov étiotavtat TAEiota 
eiSévon, SOTIC NPEPHV Kai EVPPOvHv OUK EYivwoKEV: EOTL YAp Ev. 


For very many people Hesiod is <their> teacher. They are certain 
he knew a great number of things - he who continually failed to 
recognise <even> day and night <for what they are>! For they 
are one. (Transl. T.M. Robinson, 1987) 


37 This could also be the key to understand some particular poet-character, appar- 
ently endowed with political functions, such as the poet that Agamemnon left at home, 
to guard (?) his family and his court: cf. Od. 3.267-72, with Scully 1981. 


38 On the following fragments, see Babut 1976; Diano, Serra 1980, 172-6 (comm. to 
frs. 83-4, 86-7); Palumbo 1987, 36 ff. (especially 37 fn. 11). 


39 See also Colli 1980, 3:174-80 (fnn. 9-11). 
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Heraclit. 22 B 106 Diels-Kranz (= Plut. Cam. 19.1) 


trepi 8’ Npepadv atroppabov eite yph tiPeo@ai tivac cite OpOad¢ 
‘Hpakhertog erétAnEev ‘Ho1ddon1 ta¢ pev aya8ac Troroupévet, TAS 
de pavAac [cf. Op. 765 ff.], ac ay vootvt1 puoi hpEpac Atrdon¢ piav 
ovoay, étépwO1 Sintropntat. 


Now concerning ‘dies nefasti’, or unlucky days, whether we must 
regard some as such, or whether Heracleitus was right in rebuking 
Hesiod for calling some days good and some bad, in his ignorance 
that the nature of every day is one and the same, - this question 
has been fully discussed elsewhere. (Transl. B. Perrin, 1914 [P]) 


3.4 


The occasions for this transfer of knowledge (or repetition of content 
already known) from the poet to his audience should usually have 
been public: it is obvious to think, first, of the rhapsodic and choral 
poets involved in contests or ritual performances. But, sometimes, 
also private or semi-private occasions - like symposia - could host 
‘wisdom moments’, as we can infer from lines of Theognis, or Solon, 
or also Mimnermus. And even the descriptions of personal life mo- 
ments or adventures was always associated to the communication of 
some traditional rules, or values.*° 


3.5 


These preliminary observations about the poets, however, have also 
concerned some of the content of their poems, but - to return to the 
declared focus of our research (see § 1) - we should also ask ourselves 
what feature(s) of a poet might make a poet recognisable indepen- 
dently of his poetic content. This feature of recognization should have 
been extremely important, also because a rather stable element in 
the characterization of many poets was their mobility, as in the case 
of the ‘generic’ wise men (non-poets) we mentioned at the beginning 
(see § 2.6). Many ancient poets are known to have travelled, for per- 
sonal (often political-military) reasons, or in order to perform their 
poems for a specific audience: these events also produced the increas- 
ing of their knowledge, the acquisition of a broader view of the reality 
(hence their ‘wisdom’). The lives of Homer, for instance, give us the 


40 Cf. e.g. Alcaeus, frr. 38 and 347 Voigt; Archilochus, frr. 13 (elegy) and 128 (tro- 
chaic tetrameters). 
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picture of a poet always moving among the poleis of the coasts of the 
Aegean sea: this image of Homer is surely a multi-layered product, 
the result of variations and insertions made by many generations of 
post-classic readers, but should be based on elements of ancient or- 
igin, coherent with the habits of an archaic epic poet. And even the 
bios of Hesiod implied an openness to travel abroad - for a poet tra- 
ditionally thought as very steady, reluctant to move” - in case of im- 
portant events that were a sort of call for professional poets (such as 
the funeral celebration for the death of a local ruler). 

Finally, therefore, we might ask an essential question: when a po- 
et arrived to a new place, where his name was not yet known, what 
features could facilitate his recognition as a good/reliable poet? Why 
(or on what grounds) should (or at least could) an audience be well 
disposed to listen to a poet, assuming that he would report true and 
useful things, rather than inventions and false things?”” 


3.6 


The answer probably lies in the poet’s main tool, which we have al- 
ready mentioned several times, i.e. poetry: this is the means by which 
the poet was able to manifest his knowledge and skills, but also the 
competence that entitled the poet to be called coos, i.e. aware of the 
art of composing poems. More specifically, this poetic competence 
was the ability to express information (ideas, myths, values, etc.) by 
using a marked communication, a language organised by metres, 
created with a peculiar vocabulary, made up of peculiar syntactic 
structures (formulae, etc.), often associated with a specific music: in 
short, a language formalised in a traditional way, easy to recognise 
by people who shared the same culture. If copia was the knowledge 
of something, especially an art, or a profession, then the poet could 
reveal his skill by using his art, that is the poetic language, in the 
occasions of performing poetry: this single action was the expres- 
sion of his being oodc, even before the communication of any con- 
tent that could be considered ‘wise’. 

The control of this poetic skill (coyia), by the poet, was also the pa- 
rameter for judging the quality of a poet, by the audience: every au- 
dience (the public of every Greek polis) probably had the competence 
to recognise the features of valuable - that is traditional - poetry, 


41 Andso hostile to trades: cf. Op. 232-7, 646 ss. (quoted in § 2.1), with the evidence 
from the Certamen Homeri et Hesiodi (see above § 3.1). See also Mureddu 2021, XLIII- 
XLV. On these implications of copia, see also Giordano 2013, 35 ff. 


42 On the matter of the truth, and reliability, of the messages conveyed by the poet, 
see e.g. Aloni 2013; Riu 2019. 
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because this competence was acquired (by every man in the audi- 
ence) by attending time after time the same occasions of producing 
and listening to poetry (festivals, rituals, symposia, etc.). Thus, eve- 
ry audience should have been able to distinguish between average- 
poets, not outstanding, and very good poets, true owners of full ‘ver- 
sification competence’: probably the only ones deserving the name 
of copot.** 


3.7 


This mechanism of recognization probably was consciously or un- 
consciously present to the same poets, but in any case it seems to be 
preserved - or mirrored - in many paradigmatic depictions of the art 
and skills of the poet, or self-depictions of the poet in action, above 
all in those declarations of poetics in which the content of the poem 
is distinguished from poetic skills, i.e. from the ability to create po- 
etic language (made up of metres, formulae, sometimes music, etc.): 
usually in these passages the content that a poet conveys may be ex- 
ceptional, super-human (cf. the beginning of the catalogue of ships 
in the Iliad), and in this case it almost always comes from the gods; 
otherwise the content can be very subjective, depending on person- 
al life experiences, as for iambic and elegiac poetry; in both these 
cases, nevertheless, the ability to put these contents into verse - the 
poet’s oogia - is a skill separately emphasised, as a distinct element 
that marks the quality of communication.** 

Often this remark - that of possessing a cogia - is expressed with 
lexical occurrences that might suggest a certain normativity, or at 
least a standardization: knowledge of the technique is usually indi- 
cated by the verb emiotapai (which could be applied to various fields, 
not only the poetic)** and related words; but sometimes we also find 
expressions alluding to the learning of the poetic technique (now 
successfully acquired), and thus characterised by the use of the verb 
&:5d0xko and its derivatives. 


43 See Havelock [1963] 1973, 129-30. 


44 See also Snell [1946] 1963, 190 ff. (“Cap. VIII. Sapere umano e divino”); Palum- 
bo 1987, 39 ff. 


45 For the technical/practical scope of this verb, see e.g. Il. 13.221-3: tov & aur’ 
‘Topevers Kpntov ay o¢ avtiov nida: | © Odav ov TIC avip viv y’ aitiocg, S6ocov 
EywyE | YtYVOOKo: Tavtes Yap ETt1oTapeOa rtohepiCerv (“And to him Idomeneus, lead- 
er of the Cretans, made answer: ‘O Thoas, there is no man now at fault, so far as I wot 
thereof; for we are all skilled in war’”; transl. A.T. Murray, 1924 [P]). See also Snell 
1924, 81-96; Chantraine 1970, 360. 
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Super-Human Content 


Il. 2.484-93 


“Eotrete viv por Motoat ’Odvptia SHpar’ €yovoat 

Upeic yap Geai cote Tapeoteé Te ioTE Te TAVTA, 485 
Tipsic 5é KAéog oiov akoUopev OSE Tt iSpev: 

Ot TIVES nyepoves Aavadv Kai Koipavot noav: 

mnOvv & ovK Gv eyo puOnoopat ov’ 6 dvopiive, 

ove’ et Hou d€xa pév yA@ooan, Seka dé oTOpar” Elev, 

povn & Gppnyktos, yadKeov SE por Ntop Evein, 490 
ei pty "Odupttriad_eg Motioar Atog atiy 1G xO10 

Suyarepec pynoaia®’ 6 doo1 UTI "TAtov NABov: 

Apyous av vn@v Epew vijac te TpoTraoac. 


Tell me now, ye Muses that have dwellings on Olympus - (485) for 
ye are goddesses and are at hand and know all things, whereas 
we hear but a rumour and know not anything - who were the cap- 
tains of the Danaans and their lords. But the common folk I could 
not tell nor name, nay, not though ten tongues were mine and ten 
mouths (490) and a voice unwearying, and though the heart with- 
in me were of bronze, did not the Muses of Olympus, daughters of 
Zeus that beareth the aegis, call to my mind all them that came be- 
neath Ilios. Now will I tell the captains of the ships and the ships 
in their order. (Transl. A.T. Murray, 1924 [P]) 


éttiotapat (= To Know How to Make Poetry) 


Od. 11.362-9 


tov § aut’ AAkivoog dtrapeiBeto padvncév te: 
“& ‘OSvoet, 10 pév ov tio’ étoxopev cicopdavtes 

Htepotria 1’ Epev Kai érrikhotrov, o1c te TrOAoG 

Booker yoia pédaiva trokvottepéas avOpadtrous 365 
wevded 1’ dptuvovtas, SBev Ké T1¢ oUdE 1So1TO- 

coi & E11 pev pope Ettewv, Evi SE ppéves eoOAai, 

pUBov 8 we 61’ do1dd¢ Ettiatapévarg KateAcEac, 

Travtwv Apyeiwv o€o tT’ avtot Khdea Avypa”. 


Then again Alcinous made answer and said: “Odysseus, in no wise 
as we look on thee do we deem this of thee, that thou art a cheat 
and a dissembler, such as are many (365) whom the dark earth 
breeds scattered far and wide, men that fashion lies out of what 
no man can even see. But upon thee is grace of words, and with- 
in thee is a heart of wisdom, and thy tale thou hast told with skill, 
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as doth a minstrel, even the grievous woes of all the Argives and 
of thine own self”. (Transl. A.T. Murray, 1919 [P]) 


Od. 21.404-9 


O¢ Gp’ Epav pvnotijpes: atap todkvpntic "OSuvoceuc, 
QUTIk’ étrei Hey TOEOV eBaotave kai ie wavy, 405 
O¢ ov’ aviip POppty Yor ETLOTOPEVOS Kai co1diic 
pyidiws Etavucce ve Trepi KOAAOTIL xopdty, 
Gipas Gppotepabev é EoTpEPES EVTEpov oidc, 
O¢ Gp’ Gtep otroubijcg tavucev pEya TOEOv Obuccevc. 


So spoke the wooers, but Odysseus of many wiles, (405) as soon 
as he had lifted the great bow and scanned it on every side - even 
as when a man well-skilled in the lyre and in song easily stretches 
the string about a new peg, making fast at either end the twisted 
sheep-gut - so without effort did Odysseus string the great bow. 
(Transl. A.T. Murray, 1919 [P]) 


Thgn. 1.769-72 West? 


xpt) Movodv Separtovta Kai GyyeAov, ef Ti TEpLoGdv 
eidein, goging HN) pOovepov ted Oey, 770 


GANG TH pév pAoGar, ta Sé Serkvvev, GANa S€ troreiv: 
Ti OPLV YPHONtat povvog ETtLaTaGpEVvoG;** 


A servant and messenger of the Muses, even if he knows exceed- 
ing much, should not be grudging of his lore, but seek out this, il- 


lumine that, invent the other; what use can he make of this if none 
know it but he? (Transl. J.M. Edmonds, 1931 [P]) 


5t8doKw (= To Teach/Learn How to Make Poetry) 


Od. 22.340-8 (Phemius) 


f tor 6 poppiyya yAapupiy KkatéOnke yop ace 340 
HEoonNyuS Kpytipos ide Opdvou ApyuponAou, 

avtos & avr’ Oduatja tpocatEas haBe Youve 

Kat piv AtgoGpEvog ETteG TITEPOEVTA TIPOO NSA: 

“youvotipat 0’, "Oducet: ov 5é€ p’ aideo Kai p’ EXénoov. 

avt@ tor petoTr108” Gyo¢g Eooetat, et Kev Go1dov 345 
TEPvyG, O¢ Te Veoior kai dvOparrorow deido. 


46 See the remarks of Ford (92-3) in Figueira, Nagy 1985. 
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dog te Bed Te ph pe MAaieo dSeipotopfoar”.*” 


(340) So he laid the hollow lyre on the ground between the mix- 
ing-bowl and the silver-studded chair, and himself rushed forward 
and clasped Odysseus by the knees, and made entreaty to him, and 
spoke winged words: “By thy knees I beseech thee, Odysseus, and 
do thou respect me and have pity; (345) on thine own self shall 
sorrow come hereafter, if thou slayest the minstrel, even me, who 


to a god; wherefore be not eager to cut my throat”. (Transl. A.T. 
Murray, 1919 [P]) 


Sol. fr. 13 West? (= 1 Gentili-Prato’), (33-6,) 51-2 


Ovntor & abe voeopev Opa aya te KakOc TE, 
EU peiv tv alto SdEav Exactog EyEL, 


mpiv 11 OVE: Tote & avtig OSUpetat: &ypr Sz tovtou 35 
yaoxovtes kovpatg EAttion tepTropea. [...] 
aAdo¢ Odupttiddav Movoéwv rapa Sapa d15ayVeic, (51) 


ipepti}s Doping pETpov ETTLOTApEvoc"** 


We mortal men, alike good and bad, are minded thus: - each of us 
keepeth the opinion he hath ever had till he suffers ill, and then 
forthwith he grieveth; albeit ere that, we rejoice open-mouthed 
in vain expectations. [...] (51) another through his learning in the 
gifts of the Olympian Muses, cunning in the measure of lovely art. 
(Transl. J.M. Edmonds, 1931) 


Akind of anthology of this kind of expression is also preserved in the 
last part of the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, vv. 475-9, 482-6, 507-12: 


GAN Erte oUV Tor Oupds érr1OVer KOapiCeny, 475 
pédtteo Kai K1Oapile Kai ayhatacg ahéyuve 

déypevog €& epeOev: ov d€ prot pide kidoc¢ StraLe. 

EVHOATTEL PETA YEpoiv Exov MyUP@vov Etaipny 

Kaha Kai €U KATA KdOpOV ETLOTApEVvog ayopeEvELV. 


(475) But since, as it seems, your heart is so strongly set on playing 
the lyre, chant, and play upon it, and give yourself to merriment, 


47 For the meaning of avtodidaxtocg, see Russo 2004, 191-2 (fn. vv. 347-8). 
48 See also Gladigow 1965, 16-20; Noussia-Fantuzzi 2010, 183-5. 
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taking this as a gift from me, and do you, my friend, bestow glory 
on me. Sing well with this clear-voiced companion in your hands; 
for you are skilled in good, well-ordered utterance. 


[..J 
6¢ Tig GV aUTIV 
TEXvy) kai coin Sedanpevos eEepecivy 
p8eyyopevyn Tavtoia vo@ yapievta d15doxKet 
peta ouvnPeinoiy G8upopéevy padakijouv, 485 
epyacinv pevyouoa duntadov. ... 


Whoso with wit and wisdom enquires of it cunningly, him it teach- 
es (485) through its sound all manner of things that delight the 
mind, being easily played with gentle familiarities, for it abhors 
toilsome drudgery. 


[..J 
kai Ta pév “Eppiic 
Antotdnv epidnoe Sraptrepés WE ETL Kai VUV, 
onpar’ etret KiPapiv pév ExnBod@ eyyuddiEev 
ipeptiy, Seda 6 8 Etrwdéviov K18apilev- 510 
autos & avd’ Etépng Going Ekpaooato TEx vnv: 


ouptyY@v EvoTriyv Tojoato THAG®’ dKouoTiy.*? 


And Hermes loved the son of Leto continually, even as he does now, 
when he had given the lyre as token to the Far-shooter, (510) who 
played it skilfully, holding it upon his arm. But for himself Hermes 
found out another cunning art and made himself the pipes whose 
sound is heard afar. (Transl. H.G. Evelyn-White, 1914 [P]) 


But, in line with this distinction - or awareness of the distinction - be- 
tween content and technique (cogia), it is also worth reading an in- 
teresting fragment of Bacchilides, unfortunately out of context, trans- 
mitted by Clement Alexandrinus: 


Bacchyl. Paeans, fr. 2 lrigoin (cf. 5 Maehler), quoted by Clem. Al. Strom. 5.68.5 


“Etepoc e& ETEpou Gods / TO Te TAAL TO TE VUV”, pai BaxyuAtdnes Ev 


toic Maco: “lovdé yap paotov] dppytov étréwv 1UAac / €Eeupeiv”. °° 
¢ YOP pe PP ¢ Pp 


49 See Bollack 1968, 551: “Les deux exemples de l’Hymne a Hermés (483 et 511) sont 
instructifs par la juxtaposition de téyvn et de cogtn, le premier terme s'appliquant a 
lVadresse éblouissante, quasi magique, alors que le second désigne plutot un ordre ex- 
primable du savoir, en l’occurrence un genre musical et son harmonie propre”. 


50 Square brackets of Irigoin: the translation presupposes that the words ovde yap paotov 
are of Clemens, and not part of the quotation from Bacchylides (as in edition of Maehler). 
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“One gets his skill from another, now as in days of old”, says Bac- 
chylides in his Paeans; for it is no easy matter “to discover the 
gates of verse unspoken before”. (Transl. D.A. Campbell, 1992) 


In fact, the transfer of skills from one poet to another (Etepoc e& etepou 
coos) seems to allude to the process of learning by apprenticeship 
that must have been at the basis of every poet’s training, from time 
immemorial (16 te m&Aci 16 Te viv): a process that - on this point, 
however, the state of preservation of the fragment suggests to be 
even more cautious - was inseparable from the transmission of some 
traditional content (not necessarily new, cf. dpphtwv etéwv tUAGS 
eEcupeiv), in order to substantiate the songs and, at the same time, 
to allow the training and acquisition of the skill of poetic creation.** 


3.8 


The permeability of the two spheres was, moreover, inescapable and 
natural, not least because - besides poetic content - even poetic skill 
(cogia) could be represented, in the sense we have tried to outline, 
as a divine gift, a privilege received from the divinity, which allowed 
a man to excel in the creation of poetry. 


Od. 8.487-98 


“Anpodor’, EEoya 61 oe Bpotév aiviCop’ amavtwv- 

i] o€ ye Moto’ edidcEe, Atoc trdic, i] o€ y’ ATIOAA@v: 

Minv yap Kata Kdopov Ayaidv oitov deidec, 

600’ EpEav 1’ ErraQdv Te Kai Goo’ EWoynoav Ayaoi, 490 

OC TE TOU Tf} AUTOS TApEwv Hf GANOu Akovoas. 

GAN Gye SF petaBnO1 kai ittrou Kdopov Ge1cov 

doupatéou, tov "Etero¢ Ettoinoev ovv APHvn, 

i acl on ae me . 

dv Tot’ €¢ AkpoTroAtv Sddov ijyaye Siog "Oduacets 

avbpav EpttAtjoas of p’ “Tov eEaddatraEav. 495 
es : ~ Seti ; 

at kev 6f pot tata Kata poipav KatahEEns, 

autix’ €yo Tact puOjoopat dvOparototy, 


51 See also Fearn 2007, 2-20 (briefly, Giuseppetti 2015, 294 ff., fn. 20); Giordano 2013, 
40. On the possibility of recognising an ‘answer’ to Pind. Ol. 2.86 ff. (quoted above in 
§ 2.2) in this fragment of Bacchylides, see also Gentili 2006, 91-1; Catenacci in Genti- 
li 2013, 50-3, 410 (fnn. 86-8). 
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“Demodocus, verily above all mortal men do I praise thee, whether 
it was the Muse, the daughter of Zeus, that taught thee, or Apollo; 
for well and truly dost thou sing of the fate of the Achaeans, (490) 
all that they wrought and suffered, and all the toils they endured, 
as though haply thou hadst thyself been present, or hadst heard 
the tale from another. But come now, change thy theme, and sing 
of the building of the horse of wood, which Epeius made with Athe- 
na's help, the horse which once Odysseus led up into the citadel 
as a thing of guile, (495) when he had filled it with the men who 
sacked Ilios. If thou dost indeed tell me this tale aright, I will de- 


Hes. Theog. 22-34 


at [scil. the Muses] vi 1108’ ‘Hotodov kadnv é615aEav do1dhv, 
Gpvacs troipaivove’ ‘Ehikavos tito CaGEoto. 

tovde 5€ pe Tpatiota Geai po pov éertrov, 

Movoat ’Ohuptriadec, kotipar Atog atytoyo1o- | 25 
“Toipéves Aypavdot, Kak’ Eléyyea, YAOTEPES Otov, 

1Opev wevdea TOAAG A€yetv ETUpOLoLv Opoia, 

vSpev 6’ eur’ e8éhwpev GAnVEa ynpvoaoBat.” 

&¢ Epacav kovipar peyadou A1oc Gptrétrera1, 

Kat }o1 oKiTTpov Edov Save EpiOndr€éo¢ STov 30 


kat p’ Exéhov’ Uveiv paKkdpwv Yévog alev EOvTwY, 
opag 8 avtas TpAtov te Kai Votatov aiév detdetv. 


And one day they taught Hesiod glorious song while he was shep- 
herding his lambs under holy Helicon, and this word first the 
goddesses said to me - (25) the Muses of Olympus, daughters of 
Zeus who holds the aegis: “Shepherds of the wilderness, wretch- 
ed things of shame, mere bellies, we know how to speak many 
false things as though they were true; but we know, when we will, 
to utter true things”. So said the ready-voiced daughters of great 
Zeus, and they plucked and gave (30) me a rod, a shoot of sturdy 
laurel, a marvellous thing, and breathed into me a divine voice to 
celebrate things that shall be and things that were aforetime; and 
they bade me sing of the race of the blessed gods that are eternal- 
ly, but ever to sing of themselves both first and last. (Transl. H.G. 
Evelyn-White, 1914 [P]) 
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Hes. Op. 654-62 


EvOa 8 eyaov ett’ GeOha Satppovoc ApprSapavtosg 

Xahkida [t’] cicetepnoa: ta SE poTreppadpéva trohAa 655 
GeON Eeoav traides peyaditopec: Ev8a pé pypt 

Upv@ viknoavta pépety tpittod’ @TwEvTA. 

Tov pev Ey Movoyo’ ‘EAik@viddeco’ avéOnka 

EvOa pe TO TPAtov Myupiis ETtEBNoav daordijc. 

TOOOOV TOL VIOV YE TETTEIPNHaL TOAUYOPPav: 660 
GANG Kai We Epew Znyvoc voov aiyidyoto- 


Then I crossed over to Chalcis, to the games of wise Amphidamas 
where the sons of the great-hearted hero proclaimed and appoint- 
ed prizes. And there I boast that I gained the victory with a song 
and carried off a handled tripod which I dedicated to the Muses 
of Helicon, in the place where they first set me in the way of clear 
song. (660) Such is all my experience of many-pegged ships; nev- 
ertheless I will tell you the will of Zeus who holds the aegis; for 
the Muses have taught me to sing in marvellous song. (Transl. H.G. 
Evelyn-White, 1914 [P]) 


Archil. fr. 1 West? 


eipit 6’ €y@ Oepatrwv pév Evuahioro Gvakto¢ 
kai Mougéwv Epatov Sapov etiatapevoc.** 


I am the servant of lord Enyalios / and an expert in the lovely gift 
of the Muses. (Transl. L. Swift, 2019) 


Ibyc. fr. 1(a) Page (282 PMG), 23-6 


kai Ta peélv av] Moicat oeooglioplévar 

eU Edikevidlec] euBaiev doy - 

Ovatoc & ov Klelv avip 25 
dt1epolc] ta Exaota eitro1 

vadv lg Mevlédaocs ... 


on these themes the skilled Muses of Helicon might embark in sto- 
ry, but no mortal man (untaught?) could tell each detail... (Transl. 
D.A. Campbell, 1991) 


52 See Lanata [1963] 2020 on this fragment: “I] poeta possiede una émotnhpn, una 
perizia tecnica sua propria che é la misura della sua liberta di fronte alla Musa” (35). 
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Thus the Muses did not teach Hesiod a song, but taught him how to 
sing in general (y’ ebidaEav... deidetv cogia, Op. 662), and also in- 
spired him with imperishable content (48éopatov tpvov, Op. 662); 
Archilocus, on the other hand, asserted first and foremost his pri- 
mary human dimension (as a warrior, not as a poet, cf. v. 1), which 
clearly justified much of his poetry (i.e. content), but at the same 
time claimed a consolidated experience also as a creator of poetry 
(E10 tapevoc, cf. v. 2), of that art which goes back to the Muses and 
which - perhaps - Archilochus himself had imagined to acquire by di- 
vine gift (if we think of the biographical tradition documented by the 
epigraph of Mnesiepes).°* In Ibycus, finally, there is a kind of retro- 
projection: the very creators of poetry - the Muses - are described in 
the same way as a poet who has mastered the poetic technique;** the 
Muses are thus qualified by an attribute denoting their oogia, pre- 
cisely because they are the very paradigm of poetic skill, the model of 
perfect mastery of poetic coyia (to which every poet should aspire).*° 


4 Final Remarks 


Taking into account both the poetic declarations and descriptions of 
poets (and poetic ‘investitures’) that we have considered, and the fea- 
tures of the wise men that we have tried to identify, we could perhaps 
suggest that (1) eiotopar (and related words) identified the process 
of learning a craft/art, considered from an ‘internal’ point of view, 
i.e. that of the person learning the craft (in the same way as 5iddcKxw, 
and related words, which focused on the learning process);*° and that 
instead (2) copdg (and related words) was applied to the person who 
had reached the end of this process and was finally able to master 
his craft, but above all who was perceived as such by an audience. 
In the case of poetry, the ability to communicate in a marked form 
(different from the everyday form of speech), according to expressive 
codes fixed by tradition (= poetic cogia), could lead an audience to 
recognise a coos ina poet (i.e. a poet as copdc), even regardless of 
the content - mostly unverifiable, moreover - that he would express. 
Therefore, oopocg may have been an ‘external’ marker, an indicator 
of the poet’s perception by his audience: an epithet applied to a man 


53 See Ornaghi 2009, 38-42; and also Aloni 2011. 

54 Cf. Hes. Op. 649, quoted in § 2.1. 

55 See also Wilkinson 2013, 71-5. Different echoes have been recognised in this pas- 
sage by Hardie 2013, 10-14. As a term of comparison, see also Edmunds in Figueira, 
Nagy 1985, 100-1 (and the conclusions of pages 109-11), on the mentions of the Muses 
in Theognides (and in the only surviving fragment [fr. 1 West?] of ‘Pigres’ of Halicar- 
nassus). On the divine origin of poetic skills, compare now also Stewart 2016, 207-9. 


56 Seealso Bollack 1968, 551. 
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who, at the top of his training, was finally perceived as superior by the 
environment in which he was acting, thanks to his established skill;*’ 
whereas, to be eto tdpevoc was perhaps the internal aspect - the po- 
et’s own awareness or consciousness - of a state that was externally 
perceived by others as possession of oogia. This remark should be 
seen as complementary to some - even recent - observations on the 
authority of poetic language:°** here, in addition, we suggest that the 
perception of the authoritativeness of the message was in the form, 
rather than in the content itself; that is, the recognisability of the ‘sa- 
piential’ (wise) character came, even before the content, through the 
authoritative form (appropriately poetic) that the message could take. 
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Abstract The scribal role is fundamental in Antiquity and is often associated with 
royal power, to the point that one may speak of a mythology of the ‘wise king’. One may 
think of Kings David and Solomon in the Hebrew Bible or the tradition begun with Sulgi 
in Mesopotamia. This mythology, which articulates both concepts of kingship and wis- 
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1 Introduction 


Scribes and scribalism have recently been the object of renewed 
studies.* The scribal role in the transmission of traditions and cul- 
tural heritages is fundamental in Antiquity. It is often associated 


1 Moore 2021; Zhakevich 2020; Schniedewind 2019; Bloch 2018; Cooley 2018; Grab- 
be 2014; Davies, Romer 2013; Perdue 2008; van der Toorn 2007; Perdue, Gammie 1990. 
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with royal power, to the point that one may speak of a mythology of 
the ‘wise king’, in the sense that the latter is not only a king of jus- 
tice or a good shepherd but also a cultured, literate king, at times 
even ‘one who writes’. One thinks in the Hebrew Bible of kings Da- 
vid and Solomon, but also, in Mesopotamia, of the tradition initiat- 
ed by Sulgi (2094-2047 BCE) and later perfected under A&gurbanipal 
(668-630 BCE). This mythology, which articulates both concepts of 
kingship and wisdom, the latter embracing politic, divinatory, and 
scribal techniques, seems to gain credence not so much at the peak 
of the Babylonian and Assyrian empires or at the time of the reigns 
of David and Solomon, but at a very late development in the history 
of these cultures -* indeed, when these cultures lacked political in- 
dependence, especially during the Hellenistic period. 

The Hellenistic period may be characterized as a new oikumene, 
when political, cultural, and linguistic structures were Hellenized 
throughout the ancient Near East.* Alexander the Great’s generals 
competed for the inheritance of his empire and finally, after sever- 
al wars, three kingdoms emerged in 301: the most modest was Mac- 
edonia; it was conquered in 168 BCE by Rome, which would impose 
itself more and more in the eastern Mediterranean. The largest part 
of the empire, from Anatolia to Mesopotamia, went to Seleucos I, 
founder of the Seleucid dynasty. The whole of Cyrenaica, Egypt, and 
Syria Palestine became the kingdom of Ptolemy I Lagos, founder of 
the Lagid dynasty. After several wars, Palestine fell permanently in- 
to the Seleucid orbit around 200 BCE, conquered by Antiochos III. 
While the Lagid kingdom experienced stability for most of the third 
century and dominated the eastern Mediterranean basin, the Seleu- 
cids were plagued by many difficulties combined. Wars were fueled 
against the Lagids, including the “Syrian wars” (during the years 
275-271, 260-253, 246-241, 219-217, 202-200, and 170-168). Their ter- 
ritory, being immense, slowly fragmented and dissolved. From this 
period different sources and archives have been excavated and stud- 
ied. Well known is the history of Seleucid Uruk, in addition to that of 
Jerusalem.* Though these cities lay far away from each other, the way 
local elites responded to the political, cultural, and linguistic chang- 
es, when placed in perspective, show very interesting and connect- 
ed evolutions. Our attention will be focused on this mythology of the 
wise king in the Hellenistic period, and two main sources will be of 


2 This idea regarding the reception of the figure of king Nabonidus was thoroughly 
developed by Beaulieu 2007, 137-66. 

3 Martinez-Séve 2017, 36-46; 2011, 89-106. 

4 Ambos 2020; Honigman et al. 2021; Stevens 2016, 74; Clancier, Monerie 2014, 
181-237; Clancier 2011; 2007, 21-74; Robson 2007, 440-61; Linssen 2004; Pearce, Do- 
ty 2000, 331-41. 
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interest: the Uruk List of Kings and Sages, and the Solomonic Wis- 
dom collection in the Bible. It is not argued here that these sites or 
documents influenced each other; rather it is proposed that the Hel- 
lenistic oikumene brought along local elites’ responses that can be 
fruitfully compared, particularly concerning ancestral culture, un- 
derstood in terms of divine kingship and wisdom. 


2 Kings, Sages, Scribes, and Priests in Mesopotamia 


1.1 A General View over Time 


As Mattila recalled, the wisdom of kings is of divine origin, and royal 
mythology developed in the light of the figures of Adapa or apkallu.® 
Among different examples cited,° the propaganda around the royal 
figure of ASSurbanipal is famous: 


Palace of ASsurbanipal, king of the world, king of Assyria, whom 
Nabi and TaSmetu endowed with great wisdom, and who with a 
sharp eye acquired the gems of literature. While none of the kings 
who preceded me had learned that craft, with the wisdom of Na- 
bi I wrote on tablets all extant cuneiform writings, checked, and 
collated them, and established them in my palace for my refer- 
ence and reading.” 


The example of AsSurbanipal may look exceptional. However, royal 
power and wisdom were closely related, and power was even justi- 
fied by wisdom. It can be said that there was an “agreement” between 
power, in the person of the king, and knowledge of the world, held by 
the scribal, priestly, and divinatory elites: the king, informed by his 
close elite, acted in accordance with the will of the gods - that is, the 
‘divine will was dictated to the king by his elite’. The wisdom of the 
king thus responded to the order of the cosmos, a divinely revealed 


5 Mattila 2019, 67-8. See already Pongratz-Leisten 1999, 293-307. On divine sages, 
see Fechner 2022. 


6 King Hammurapi refers in his law code to “wisdom (igigallim) that Ea decreed for 
me” (Codex Hammurapi 47.26-7). The wisdom granted by the gods is a recurrent theme 
also in the Neo-Assyrian royal inscriptions (e.g. Tiglath-pileser II]. RINAP 1, Tiglath- 
pileser III 47 r.17’). In a letter praising ASSurbanipal’s rhetoric, the king’s speech is 
equaled to that of the apkallu (SAA 10 30, r.3-9; the sender’s name is missing but the 
letter was most probably sent by the chief scribe). In his letter to ASSurbanipal, the 
chief haruspex Marduk-Sumu-usur calls the king a sage and an offspring of Adapa and 
goes in his praise as far as to say that the king has surpassed the wisdom of the apsti 
(SAA 10 174). Mattila 2019, 67-8. 


7 Hunger 1968, 319. 
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order, clearly stated by the divinatory arts and techniques.® The royal 
ideal could thus be summarized as perfect obedience to the revealed 
divine word. The wise king was good, as opposed to the “bad king”, 
the one who did not listen to the will of the gods.° Many texts empha- 
size this royal ideal, whether literary or chronographic, and even crit- 
icize the royal memory when the cosmic agreement is thought to have 
been undermined. We may think, in the latter case, of Naram-Sin, Na- 
bonidus (and the Deuteronomist ideology in the Hebrew Bible). Often 
judgment is based on cultic agreement.*° The king’s wisdom is there- 
fore an integral part of the mediating conception of kingship and re- 
quires a very elaborate organization and cohesion of skills: 


The central and pervasive role of divination as underpinning the 
world view, religion, and politics, generated a diversified class of 
intellectuals responsible for explaining and controlling the nature 
of things and protecting the king from portentous omens. These 
are the agents behind the complex grid of cultural strategies and 
key metaphors which shape the image of the king; they organized 
and set the guidelines norms, and rules for correct royal behav- 
ior as the king as agent of the gods was responsible for maintain- 
ing the social order and thus contributing to securing the cos- 
mic order.** 


This royal elite has been the subject of extensive studies. As dem- 
onstrated by Lenzi, kings and wise scholars were closely associated 
with the “secret” of divine revelation. These were known as apkallu 
(antediluvian sages) and ummdnu (elite or royal experts), of which 
the Uruk List of Kings and Sages dated to the Seleucid period is a fa- 
mous witness.*” 


8 “The Mesopotamia worldview did not separate the natural world from the norma- 
tive framework. Natural phenomena were indicative of divine decisions made in rela- 
tion to human life and to be decoded by divinatory experts, as revealed by the schol- 
ars’ references to the celestial phenomena as ‘heavenly writing’ (Sitir Samé) or ‘writing 
of the firmament’ (sitir burumé) and categorisation of the liver as ‘tablet of the gods’ 
(tuppi Sa ili). To be able to read the divine will written in the intestines of an animal or 
in the constellations was the prerogative of these scholars and - in the royal ideologi- 
cal discourse - of the king. Nature was conceived as a carrier of divine writing estab- 
lishing the cosmic truth (kittu), the decoding of which put the diviners at center stage” 
(Pongratz-Leisten 2014, 527; cf. 2013; 1999). 


9 Pongratz-Leisten 2014, 534. 


10 Pongratz-Leisten 2014, 538. Concerning Nabonidus, see Beaulieu 2007, 159-63. 
The matter is there more complex, as it is about legitimizing religious authority rath- 
er than dogma. 

11 Pongratz-Leisten 2014, 543-4. 


12 Allusions to the seven sages are known in the myth of Erra (1.162), in the incanta- 
tions of the series Maqlti (“7 sages from Eridu”, Maqlti 2.124.36; 5.110.37; 7.49.38; 6-2), 
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2.1 A Particular Witness in the Seleucid Rule: 
The Uruk List of Kings and Sages 


The so-called Uruk List of Kings and Sages is preserved in a single- 
column tablet unearthed, among other ritual texts from lamentation 
priests, in Uruk’s Bit Res temple. It is dated to the year 147, during 
the reign of Antiochos IV (175-164 BCE), a few years before the Se- 
leucids would lose the eastern part of their empire when the Parthian 
empire, under Mithridates, would conquer Mesopotamia in 141 BCE. 

The tablet witnesses to the ancestral mythology of the wise king. 
As analyzed by Helle, the Uruk List of Kings and Sages is composed 
of four sections separated by horizontal rulings, each section cor- 
responding to a major epoch of history: the mythical time before 
the Flood when the sages were semi-divine creatures; the histor- 
ical time, after the Flood, when the sages were fully human. This 
second section makes clear a transition from the original cult of 
the sky-god Anu to that of the goddess IStar.** The scholars list- 
ed along with the kings are all known from other sources as ‘au- 
thors’ of famous cuneiform texts. Finally the colophon points to 
Anu-belsunu claiming descent from Sin-léqi-unnenni, the author of 
the Epic of Gilgames and the first scholar listed in the second sec- 
tion. The structure of the List implies cuneiform scholars were the 
proper successors to the semi-divine sages that had founded Mes- 
opotamian culture. But why chose precisely those scholars known 
as ‘authors’? This is what Helle wants to understand, more precise- 
ly the mechanism by which cultural history is ‘reduced’ to a list of 
names. Undoubtedly for the author, names are here indicative of 
a canon - that is, they evoke more than appears: they evoke their 
works as “authors”.’* The Uruk List of Kings and Sages thus pro- 
vides a synoptic overview of the entire culture: “With its brevity, 
metonymy, and symmetry, the text sketched out a miniature ver- 
sion of a far broader tradition”.*® This is understood consequently 
as a major change due to the Hellenistic context: 


and in Gilgames (“7 advisors” founders of Uruk, 1.1.19, 11.305), as well as in some frag- 
ments of the library of ASSurbanipal (AMT 105.1 / K.4023.21-5). See Lenzi 2008a; Borg- 
er 1974; van Dijk 1962, 44; Reiner 1961. 


13 Helle 2018, 222; Ambos 2020. 


14 “The list of kings and sages includes a selection of the most famous authors of 
Babylonian literature. This is, in fact, surprising: given the otherwise predominant an- 
onymity of Babylonian literature, any interest in the authorship of literary texts - let 
alone the placement of authors alongside mighty kings and mythical sages - represent- 
ed a fundamental break with the tradition of the time” (Helle 2018, 220). See also Hel- 
le 2019; Foster 1991; Lambert 1962; 1957. 


15 Helle 2018, 230. 
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To be clear, I am not arguing that the canonization of Babyloni- 
an culture was an effect of Greek influence as such, or a product 
of Hellenistic cross-pollination. I view it as a specifically Babylo- 
nian development, but one that took place as a reaction to cultur- 
al contact and subsequent changes in the scholars’ social stand- 
ing. It was a counter-current brought about by new hegemonies 
and threats of the Hellenistic period, which forced these scholars 
to stake out a claim for cultural superiority in order to preserve 
their status. In order to do so, they had to define, delimit, and ex- 
alt the scholarly tradition they wanted to protect, and on which 
their social standing relied. In short, they had to produce a canon.*® 


Though it may be difficult to understand the Uruk List of Kings and 
Sages in a political perspective, it remains a fact nonetheless that 
whereas the List opens with Oannes and closes with king Antiochus IV, 
within the colophon the order king/sage is reversed: it is no longer the 
king who comes first but the scholar/author - Anu-belsunu along with 
his genealogy - and only second to him comes the Hellenistic king. 
This genealogy has been referred to and analyzed by Lenzi as 
the “mythology of the scribal succession”.*” It could also be called 
the ‘mythology of the wise king’, as it matches so perfectly this con- 
ception of divine mediation through kings and sages - the cosmic 
agreement we have analyzed. While there can be no doubt about 
the ancient anchoring of such a mythology, Lenzi wonders about the 
late character of the List: why is this ideology of kings and sages, 
ummanu and apkallu, best known in the Seleucid period?** The care- 
ful examination of the way in which the elite formulated their gene- 
alogy reveals a cultic and political aspect of their ambitions. Thus, 
Nungalpirigal, the first postdiluvian apkallu, makes a bronze lyre to 
be placed in front of the deity Anu, clearly pointing to the renewal 
of Anu’s cult in Uruk. By placing this act of devotion in first place, 
after the Flood, the List intends to give the cult of Anu a renewed 
primacy. Moreover, according to the author, the List seems to pro- 
vide an etiology of the relationship between Nungalpirigal, the tem- 
ple of Eana, and the temple of Anu, thus preventing any criticism re- 
garding the idea that the house of Anu could replace that of Eana.’° 
What is really the point of this ‘mythology’ if not to accredit schol- 
ars with ancestral, divine, and royal authority and in particular Anu- 
belSunu, who copied and signed the document? Therefore, the lamen- 
tation priest of the Seleucid era is endowed with a venerable history 


16 Helle 2018, 231. 

17 Lenzi 2008a; 2008b, 107. 
18 Lenzi 2008a, 139. 

19 Lenzi 2008a, 161. 
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that justifies his authority. He participates, moreover, in this my- 
thology of the wise king, as he becomes the recipient and mediator 
of revealed treasures. This shows indeed how political the Uruk List 
of Kings and Sages was: in associating wisdom and skills with roy- 
al power in a myth of origin, in the end it endowed Anu-belSunu with 
royal and divine authority. We might say that at this point the myth 
of the ‘wise king’ becomes the myth of the ‘royal sage’ - that is, the 
sage, here the scribe and lamentation priest, sharing divine media- 
tion and even taking authority over the Seleucid king, though at the 
same time showing him due respect. 


3 Hebrew Bible and (Divine) Mediation 


3.1 The Problem with Kingship in the Hebrew Bible 


Many texts from the Hebrew Bible are marked by a criticism of royal 
power, which is but the result of the loss of the monarchy in ancient 
Israel and Judah. We often know this phenomenon by the so-called 
Deuteronomistic ideology running from the book of Deuteronomy to 
the end of the books of Kings.”° This theology accounts for an evolu- 
tion in the idea of kingship, evolution that the Exile accelerated as 
monarchy was brought to a final term, at least in political terms, apart 
from the Hasmonean kingship (104-63 BCE). If criticism also exists 
in Mesopotamian texts, it is more extensive in the library represent- 
ed by the Hebrew Bible, which texts were gradually edited after the 
Exile, even if we can identify among them older collections (narra- 
tive, legal, prophetic, or sapiential) that fully correspond to the ide- 
al kingship in the ancient Near East. Many biblical texts are thus al- 
so anchored in the royal, mediating, and cosmic mythology, which 
we know in Mesopotamia. The scribes are present in the royal entou- 
rage with their more or less definite functions.** As for the Deuteron- 
omistic ideology, many texts suggest that the divine royal mediation 
was questioned and thus had to be renewed or, more precisely, trans- 
ferred, as the royal figure in particular was no longer pivotal: wisdom 


20 Knoppers 2021; Dozeman et al. 2011. 


21 Thescribe soferis an administrator or secretary; he is counted alongside the treas- 
urer (lit. weigher in Isa. 33:18), the inspector (lit. the one who counts in Isa. 33:18), 
the archivist or chronicler (2 Kings 18:18,37; 19:2), the attendant or head of the king’s 
household (2 Kings 18:18,37), the priest (2 Kings 19:2), and the prophet (2 Kings 19:2). 
He is an important royal official, closely involved in political affairs (2 Kings 22:3,8-12 
cf. 2 Chron. 34:15; Est. 3:12; 8:9). He may also be a military officer (2 Kings 25:19, cf. 
Jer. 52:25; 2 Chron. 26:11). Though different names and functions are known, the polit- 
ical organization of the kingdoms of the North and the South and the hierarchy within 
the monarchical organization are not known. 
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had to be found elsewhere! One example is certainly the figure of Mo- 
ses: though never called a king, he is nonetheless endowed with the 
skill of writing down the Law and mediating it to the people. There is 
no doubt that the writing of the Law is part of an ancient paradigm 
of royal authority.”? It thus participates in this royal mythology that 
has been developed above except that there is no longer a king but 
someone who is defined as a prophet.** The writing motif has at least 
two functions: to establish the fame of Moses, which merges with the 
glory of God, since the act of writing belongs to both of them;** and 
to establish the status of revelation - words can no longer change, 
and writing certifies it - even though, ironically, at least two legisla- 
tive codes correct each other, with differences often highlighted. Af- 
ter Moses, other prophets would gain the authority of divine media- 
tion. Neviim, after the Law/Torah, indeed became the second part of 
the official Hebrew library or Hebrew canon. Though we could dem- 
onstrate how prophets share in the mythology of the wise king, let us 
bear in mind our temporal and Hellenistic framework and provide an 
example of royal and priestly prophecy in Jerusalem during the Seleu- 
cid period, before delving into the Davidic and Solomonic paradigm. 


3.2 Royal and Priestly Prophecy: The Case of Ben Sira 
in Hellenistic Times 


Let us briefly recall the political situation in Jerusalem during the Se- 
leucid period. The Jewish community of Judea was subject to the Ptole- 
mies from 305 BCE and throughout the third century, then passed into 
the hands of the Seleucids after 198 BCE. Judea became increasingly 
important at an international scale between the fourth and the first 
centuries BCE owing to its strategic position. During the second cen- 
tury, a religious and popular opposition developed, led by the Macca- 
bees (169-152). The war of the Maccabees against the Seleucids called 
into question the Greek way of life, spread by the political power and 
adopted by many. The Hasmonean state (from the real name of the 
family) became a priestly monarchy in 104, thus closely associated 


22 Anthonioz 2015a; 2015b. 


23 On the literary level, Moses’ mediation includes all the legal codes of the Torah/ 
Pentateuch that are either inserted into the revelation of Sinai (Ex. 19-Num. 10) or pre- 
sented as a recapitulation of it (Deut. 12:26). See Romer 2012, 88. 


24 According to the Torah/Pentateuch, the word of God is divinely and orally revealed 
(Ex. 19). It is therefore first heard, “voice”, before being put down in writing, whether 
by the hand of Moses (Ex. 24:4; 34:28) or by the hand of God himself (Ex. 24:12; 31:18; 
34:1; Deut. 4:13; 5:22; 9:10) - with a confusion that underlines all the more Mosaic au- 
thority. In this prophetic revelation, Moses is the recipient or, better, the mediator. 
See Anthonioz 2019. 
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with the temple, but paradoxically continued to be Hellenized. It is in 
this situation that the Bible as library continued to develop. 

The book of Sira is often said to be the first to have been placed 
under the authority of its ‘author’, thus testifying to Greek influence.”° 
The prologue written by Ben Sira’s grandson attributes the text toa 
sage of the Law, the Prophets, and other ancient books, named Jesus 
(Yeshua). The grandson indicates that in the 38th year of the reign 
of Ptolemy VIII Evergetes II (co-regent in 170-164, then regent in 
145-117), he went to Egypt to study (132 BCE). It can be concluded 
that Ben Sira wrote his book earlier between 200 and 174 (at least be- 
fore the pogrom at the initiative of Antiochos IV Epiphanes). Coming 
from the aristocracy and the elite,2° Ben Sira may have traveled and 
learned from his travels.?’ His profile is rather Sadducean: he avoids 
any reference to oral tradition, to the resurrection of the dead, or 
to the apocalyptic theme. Wisdom and Torah are practically equiva- 
lent, and the temple of Jerusalem is central.*® Wisdom comes out of 
the temple and is the source of teaching. Moses is not only the me- 
diator of the Law; he is also the patron of the sages.”® This descrip- 
tion of Moses only gives more honor and importance to the office and 
function of the sage who interprets the Law. According to Murphy: 


Ben Sira invited his readers who needed instruction to come to his 
school or teaching (bet midrash Sir 51:23) and singled out the pro- 
fession of the scribe (sopher) as excelling all others (38:24-39:11: 
the scribe’s profession increases wisdom). By this time, ca 180 
BCE, the activity of the sage was concentrated particularly on the 
study of the Law. (Sir 39:1)*° 


Sira 51:23-5 indicates that Ben Sira taught in a school. His support 
for the institution of the temple and the priestly hierarchy shows that 
his teaching is related to them. He could therefore have worked un- 
der the Zadokite auspices. Should we consider a Torah school belong- 
ing to the temple in Jerusalem, or a synagogue? Sira 45:17.26 actually 
makes clear the connection between priesthood and teaching.** Cer- 
tainly, Ben Sira appears as one of the first known scribes to interpret 
Scripture. Interestingly, he defines the sage and understands his own 
role as Deuteronomistic: fearful, loving, serving Yhwh and keeping 


25 Beentjes 2008; Corley 2008; Wright 2008; Goshen-Gottstein 2002. 
26 Sira 23:14; 39:4. 

27 Sira 34:11. 

28 Zsengellér 2008. 

29 Sira 44:23-45:6. 

30 Murphy 1990, 3. 

31 See Sira 39:1-5. Boccaccini 2008; Doran 2002. 
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his commandments.** Whatever his teaching position, Ben Sira is a 
prophetic and priestly scribe and, as such, he shares in the ‘mythol- 
ogy of the wise king’ as he teaches the Law and the Prophets. The 
Praise of the Ancestors (44:1-50:24) is worth mentioning. As a self- 
contained unit of its own, it forms the last supplement for the book’s 
final edition. As the title indicates, it is a praise or encomium to the 
glory of heroes for their virtuous life. This long section indeed covers 
the Hebrew Bible with a canonical view, referring to and distinguish- 
ing between Torah and Neviim/Prophets. Unsurprisingly, priestly cov- 
enant is primordial, and the divine word prophetically revealed.** As 
a consequence, the royal transmission of wisdom has become priest- 
ly. Would the sage have become a prophet? Indeed, in Sira 39:6-8 and 
24:30-4, the sage is divinely inspired at a time when prophets are dis- 
credited.** However, and for our purpose, Ben Sira is no king - rather, 
a priest and prophet: his authority is clearly understood as prophetic.*° 
It is in this same period of time, however, that old royal figures seem 
to gain momentum, in the task of transmitting very ancient lore. This 
is the case in particular with David and Solomon. 


4 David and Solomon: Kings Mythologized as Authors 


In the wake of the prophetic literature known as Neviim, particularly 
interesting for our purpose are the book of Psalms under the author- 
ity of David and the sapiential texts under the authority of Solomon, 
premises of collections that would later become part of the Hebrew 
library or canon: the Ketuvim. Let us look more closely at this pro- 
cess of literary collection. 


4.1 David and the Lyre 


David is famous in the Hebrew Bible for playing the lyre and appeas- 
ing king Saul when the latter was seized by an evil spirit.*° Contra- 
rily to the lyre in the Uruk List of Kings and Sages, no obvious con- 
nection can be made between these narrative episodes and the cult: 
it is about smoothing the troubled spirit of king Saul. However, as- 
sociated with these musical episodes, David as king becomes famous 
as a Psalmic authority. Already in the book of Samuel, one can read: 


32 Deut 6:1-2; 10:12-13; 30:16. Gammie 1990. See also Himmelfarb 2000. 

33 Goshen-Gottstein 2002. See also Beentjes 2008; Corley 2008; Wright 2008. 
34 Stone 1987. 

35 Sira 24:33. 

36 1 Sam. 16:23. 
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And these are David’s last words: Oracle of David, the son of Jes- 
se and oracle of man (who has been) high placed, the anointed of 
the God of Jacob, and the sweetest of the psalm(ist)s of Israel.*” 


Recent study of this Psalmic corpus demonstrates how Davidic author- 
ity, though anchored in the past, developed and strengthened over 
time, especially with the Greek translation of the Septuagint.** Not on- 
ly does the composition of the Hebrew Psalter show the importance of 
the Davidic collections,*® but the Greek Psalter reinforces the David- 
ic attribution to single psalms.*° In the same way, the prestige of the 
Davidic figure is reflected in different manuscripts from the Judean 
desert. The Halachic Letter (4Q397; 4Q398) testifies, without naming 
the Psalms, to the importance of the figure of David: “We have written 
to you that you may discern (the meaning) of the book of Moses [and 
the] books of the prophets and Davi[d...]”.** In the same way, the pres- 
tige of the Davidic figure is reflected in the often cited Psalmic com- 
position, 11QPs? (11Q5). This composition incorporates among various 
literary texts a praise of David, sage and author of many psalms. Da- 
vid accordingly composed 4050 psalms and songs ‘prophetically’, yet 
he is never called a ‘prophet’. David is here the perfect ‘wise king’, in 
the sense that he is both king and scholar, scribe and author. The Da- 
vidic authority is invoked again in 2 Macc. 2:13 and confirms the point 
that the king’s authority was invoked to legitimize literary collections: 


In these writings and in the memoirs of Nehemiah, it was said, in 
addition to these same facts, that Nehemiah, founding a library, 
gathered there the books concerning kings and prophets, those of 
David and letters of kings about offerings. 


It is remarkable that obviously after the Law/Torah and the Proph- 
ets/Neviim, it is a collection under royal authority that opens that 
which will later be called Writings/Ketuvim. And this royal figure is 
himself wise. Studying the Davidic material, one may only point out 
the shared royal mythology. The reasons for the creation of the Da- 
vidic corpus seem to be clearly related to the mythology of the wise 
king. Let us now look at the Solomonic corpus to gain more insight. 


37 mm Syne 2 Sam. 23:1. 

38 Willgren Davage 2020. 

39 Ps. 3-41; 51-72; 86; 101; 103; 138-44. 

40 33; 43; 71; 91-9; 104 and 137. 

41 Berthelot 2013; Puech 2012; Berthelot 2006. 
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4.2 Solomon: Great King of the East or Greek Philosopher? 


Indeed, this conception of the wise king developed further with the 
son of David, Solomon, the builder of the Jerusalem temple. In the bib- 
lical tradition that makes him a wise king, Solomon is iconic. Though 
at times also criticized,** he equals or even surpasses the wisdom 
of the greatest: 


2°God gave Solomon very great wisdom, discernment, and breadth 
of understanding as vast as the sand on the seashore, °°so that Sol- 
omon’s wisdom surpassed the wisdom of all the people of the East, 
and all the wisdom of Egypt. *'He was wiser than anyone else, wis- 
er than Ethan the Ezrahite, and Heman, Calcol, and Darda, chil- 
dren of Mahol; his fame spread throughout all the surrounding 
nations. ?7He composed three thousand proverbs, and his songs 
numbered a thousand and five. **He would speak of trees, from the 
cedar that is in the Lebanon to the hyssop that grows in the wall; 
he would speak of animals, and birds, and reptiles, and fish. **Peo- 
ple came from all the nations to hear the wisdom of Solomon; they 
came from all the kings of the earth who had heard of his wisdom.** 


In this Hebrew biblical tradition, Solomon is also the authority un- 
der whom different works and collections are placed: the book of 
Proverbs, Qoheleth, and the Song of Songs,** to which may be add- 
ed in the Greek biblical tradition the Book of Wisdom or Sophia Sa- 
lomonis, Psalms, and Odes. Solomonic authority therefore goes be- 
yond the scope of the third part of the Hebrew Bible or Ketuvim and 
opens to the Greek transmission and development of the Bible. Obvi- 
ously, at the start of this development is a collection under royal au- 
thority.*® This collection was born with the royal figure of David and 
unfolded through the figure of Solomon. 

It is necessary to insist on this point of emergence of a Solomon- 
ic literature, at the crossroads of the book of Psalms, a Wisdom col- 
lection, and that of the Writings/Ketuvim. Why choose this royal au- 
thority in the process of authorizing books? What does it mean to 
place a collection under royal authority when monarchy is no more? 
To this question I have proposed elsewhere to consider the possible 


42 de Pury 2009, 32-3. 

43 NRS 1 Kings 4:29-34 /TM 1 Kings 5:9-13. 

44 The Song opens with the title “The most beautiful song of Solomon or Song of 
Songs”; Qoheleth with “Words of (the) Qoheleth, son of David, king in Jerusalem”; and 
the book of Proverbs with “Proverbs of Solomon, son of David, king of Israel” (Prov. 1:1). 
45 There is clearly an editorial project of great coherence: the mediation after the To- 
rah of Moses and after the Prophetic Library/Neviim continues through kings David and 
Solomon, royal figures having become mythical and thus a guarantee of divine authority. 
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Greek and philosophical influence.** If the ancient Near East anchor- 
age of this royal mythology is not in doubt, the late development of 
the Solomon collection during the Hellenistic period and most prob- 
ably during the Seleucid rule also deserves attention. The fact that 
out of five Wisdom books (Prov; Job; Qoh; Sir; Wis) two were trans- 
mitted in Greek speaks for itself. Would this Greek influence be at 
work in the very elaboration of a Solomonic ‘canon’ and more specif- 
ically a sapiential one? This notion can be defended, as the Solomon 
figure corresponds - at least according to one biblical tradition - to 
Plato’s ideal of the wise king. In the Republic, the ideal king is a “lov- 
er of wisdom” - that is, precisely a philosopher.*’ This concept of the 
philosopher-king could be the source of the astonishing biblical de- 
velopment that places the royal figure of Solomon at the head of a 
collection. The royal mediating figure then becomes an authorita- 
tive figure for the present: if Solomon is no more, he has neverthe- 
less ‘left’ a set of writings that do not legislate but invite reflection 
on the community, its modes of governance, the freedom of citizens. 
This may or may not be related to the episode of the Hasmonean mon- 
archy, which settled in the second half of the second century BCE. If 
it is related, it is indeed critical and polemical - and one should add 
self-critical, as Hasmonean kingship was Hellenized.*® The authori- 
ty that asserts itself is not only a mythical mediating authority, root- 
ed in a venerable past, but truly a civic authority and undoubtedly 
polemical in view of the political facts - in the sense that an art of 
living is taught in and for the city in accordance with ancestral, not 
to say mythological, traditions. There is therefore no doubt that this 
literature is developing within the framework of a society that has 
opened to Greek culture and its philosophical heritage. 

But another possibility, not exclusive of the preceding one, may be 
interesting to understand the choice and development of the figure 
of king Solomon in the late Hellenistic time of the composition of the 
Bible. As the Uruk List of Kings and Sages has shown, it is possible 
that amid political changes, a royal collection endowed scribes and 
priests with the authority of divine and royal mediation in the milieu 
of the Jerusalem temple. However, contrary to the Uruk List of Kings 
and Sages, scribes responsible for this Solomonic sapiential collec- 
tion are not known by name. They did not sign their manuscripts, but 
by this very collection did they not gain prestige and power? 

The authority of the royal figures, David and Solomon, is thus 
a particularly interesting case of the ancient royal mythology that 


46 Anthonioz 2020, 7-19. 
47 Pl. Resp. 5.473c. Baccou 1966, 229. 


48 Criticism of the Hasmonean kings is evident in a number of writings, including 
the Odes of Solomon. 
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places the figure of the king at the heart of a mediation of divine or- 
igin, so that the writings placed under such authority have the same 
divine origin. If this mythology is very old, it is quite original and 
strengthened in the Hellenistic period, it seems, as a process of au- 
thorization. But is it only a royal mythology? Is it not necessary, as 
in Seleucid Uruk, to detect in this royal strategy the affirmation ofa 
scribal power that is endowed with a royal mediation and is thus an- 
chored in past divine revelation? The analysis conducted here points 
to the interrelated scribal and priestly milieu that gained authority 
in the Seleucid period. Whether they left their names or not on their 
works, one means to gain such authority was by endowing their own 
endeavor and works with the ancient mythology of the wise king, me- 
diator of all divine revelation. 
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1 Why Do Rulers Need Advisors? 


How do rulers make decisions? This is a question that always seems to 
have occupied the minds of the rulers themselves as well as those of 
their subjects. To take important decisions can be already hard if they 
only affect one’s private life, but decisions of rulers affect the whole 
state and a wrong decision might not only lead to the death or the ruler 
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but in the worst case also of thousands of his subjects. Therefore, 
it comes to no surprise that the decision-making process of rulers 
was embedded in a well-developed system of analysis and critique. 
In the earliest texts from Mesopotamia rulers claim to follow the 
advice of gods. As gods usually do not converse directly with rulers, 
mediation was needed to explore the divine will. The divine will was 
considered to be revealed through dreams, through prophecy and 
through all kinds of divination. The gods were continuously sending 
messages to be understood by those who knew to read them and the 
king was obliged to carefully study those messages. In the Cuthean 
Legend, a literary text, the king rebels against this obligation: 


Isummoned the diviners and instructed (them). I designated sev- 
en lambs, one lamb for each of the seven. I set up pure reed al- 
tars. I queried the great gods: Istar, Ilaba, Zababa, Annunitum, 
Sullat, Hanis, and Sama§, the hero. The ‘latch-hook’ of the great 
gods did not give me permission for my going and my demonical 
onrush. Thus I said to my heart (i.e. to myself), these were my 
words: “What lion (ever) performed extispicy? What wolf (ever) 
consulted a dream-interpreter? I will go like a brigand accord- 
ing to my own inclination. And I will cast aside that (oracle) of 
the god(s); I will be in control of myself”.* 


This self-empowerment was not the best idea and the king Naram- 
Sin, who became the protype of a bad ruler, lost his troops in a war 
for which he had no divine permission. His reluctance to listen to 
the advice of the gods was his central mistake. The Cuthean Leg- 
end was written down and copied by scribes, who themselves were 
often masters of all kinds of divination and the interpretation of the 
divine signs, in order to warn the kings of such a behavior. Divina- 
tion was not an easy art, as the messages of the gods were some- 
times tricky and could be misinterpreted. Therefore, a class of div- 
ination experts arose, which was consulted by the rulers. While 
openly criticising a powerful ruler is a rather dangerous task, these 
experts could guide the decisions of the king by referring to the ul- 
timate authority: the gods.” 


1 The Cuthean Legend, 72-83. Westenholz 1997, 316-17. 
2 Fink 2020a; 2020b. 
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2 Advisors of the Assyrian King 


According to the Assyrian conception of kingship the ruler is the fore- 
most servant of the god Assur, who is the real king. The king has to 
explore the divine will with the help of his experts and his experts 
seemingly also took hard facts into account when they interpreted 
the divine signs.* The Assyrian king was well aware that his experts 
could manipulate him and therefore he seems to have relied on dif- 
ferent teams of experts in order to compare their results. We are 
well-informed about the discussions of the king with his experts for 
the late period of Neo-Assyrian times, because many letters of schol- 
ars to Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal are preserved and were mas- 
terfully edited by Simo Parpola.* Besides these well-trained experts, 
the foremost scholars of their time, well-versed in all the texts of the 
immense cuneiform literature on divination, the king also relied on 
the advice of other people. 

We can be quite sure that he relied on the advice of all kinds of 
experts for technology or military matters, but there is not much ev- 
idence for this, as most of these discussions might have taken place 
at the royal court or in the field and there seemingly was no necessi- 
ty to document them in cuneiform. The best documented advisor of 
the king is their mother, or in some cases, even their grandmother. 
An old wise woman seems to be the appropriate person to give ad- 
vice to a king. These wise women will be discussed below. 


2.1 Female Advisors: Mothers, Wise Women, Goddesses 


Mesopotamian kings have a special relationship with the gods, which 
is sometimes expressed through genealogical relations, or by the 
claim that a goddess served as a wet-nurse of the king.* Therefore 
the goddesses often take the role as a guide and advisor for the king. 
We can find many examples in the cuneiform evidence, where a wise 
woman, no matter if human or divine, gives advice to kings. The spe- 
cific aspects of male and female wisdom in the ancient world were re- 
cently treated in a collected volume, to which the interested reader 
is referred.® In the Sumerian tradition we can find wise women in the 
role of advisors, dream interpreters, and scribes.’ In her contribution 


3 See Lanfranchi 1989 for the discussion of such a case. 
4 Parpola 1993. 


5 See Fink, Sazonov 2019 for a discussion of some examples of kings with special 
genealogies. 


6 Anthonioz, Fink 2019. 
7 Selz 2019. 
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to the aforementioned volume on the female sages in Akkadian lit- 
erature Saana Svard discusses one example from literature, namely 
mother Ninsun from the Gilgamesh-epic and, maybe somewhat clos- 
er to historical reality, Adad-guppi, the famous mother of the last 
Neo-Babylonian king Nabonidus. In the epic Ninsun often acts as 
the advisor of her son, she guides him through analysing his dreams 
and tries to help him to overcome challenging situations.* Adad-gup- 
pi also seems to have been such a supportive mother and she might 
have played a decisive role in bringing her son to the Neo-Babyloni- 
an throne. Svard hints at the close resemblances between these two 
characters and suggests that both are manifestations of a prototype, 
an ideal of a royal mother.’ In the late phase of the Neo-Assyrian em- 
pire Naqi’a played an important role. During the reign of three differ- 
ent kings she influenced Assyrian politics, through her influence on 
the king, but as well as an independent actor, as she concluded vasal 
treaties, where she makes people swear loyalty to Ashurbanipal. She 
left her imprint on Assyrian politics first as the wife of Sennacherib, 
then as mother of Esarhaddon and finally as grandmother of Ashur- 
banipal.*® As all human beings, also kings have a special relation- 
ship to their mother and therefore it comes to no surprise that kings 
rely on the advice of their closest and most trustworthy relatives. 
However, as mentioned above, several kings, among them Ashurba- 
nipal, claimed to have a special relationship with certain goddess- 
es - in the case of Ashurbanipal this is Ishtar, who, according to his 
inscriptions, developed maternal feelings for the king and protected 
her child from the evils of this world. 


2.2 Ashurbanipal and Ishtar 


Ashurbanipal, who reigned over the Assyrian empire from 668 to 
approximately 631 - we are not well informed about the end of his 
reign - claims that his reign was a time of abundance and prosper- 
ity for his subjects: 


(i 27) The god Adad released his rains (and) the god Ea opened up 
his springs. Grain was five cubits high in its furrow (and) ear(s) of 
corn were five-sixths of a cubits long. Successful harvest(s and) an 
abundance of grain enabled pasture land to continually flourish, 
fruit orchards to be very lush with fruit, (and) cattle to successful- 
ly give birth to (their) young. During my reign, there was plenitude 


8 See Svard 2019, 54-6. 
9 Svard 2019, 56-8. 
10 On Nagqi’a see Melville 1999. 
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(and) abundance; during my years, bountiful produce was accu- 
mulated. (i 35) Throughout my entire land, (on account of) abun- 
dant trade, for one [sh]ekel of silver one could purchase ten don- 
key-loads of grain, one homer of wine, two seahs of oil, (and) one 
talent of wool. Year after year, I shepherded [the subjects of the 
god Enlil] in prosperity and with justice.** 


This abundance was a visible proof of the divine favor and Assyria 
prospered while Assurs enemies were thrown into despair. However, 
evil never rests and the Assyrian order was endangered by power- 
ful enemies. Without divine approval the Elamite king Teumann de- 
cided to attack Assyria. Ashurbanipal who was residing at Arbela to 
participate in a festival of the goddess IStar, hears the news about 
the approaching Elamite army and falls into despair: 


(v 16) During the month Abu (V) - the month of the heliacal ris- 
ing of the Bow Star, the festival of the honored queen, the daugh- 
ter of the god Enlil (the goddess Istar) - to revere her great divin- 
ity, I resided in the city Arbela, the city that her heart loves, (v 20) 
(when) they reported to me news concerning an Elamite attack, 
which he (Teumman) had started against me without divine ap- 
proval, saying: “Teumman, whose judgement the goddess IStar had 
clouded (lit. “altered”), spoke as follows, saying: ‘I will not stop un- 
til I go (and) do battle with him’”. (v 24b) On account of these in- 
solent words that Teumman had spoken, I made an appeal to the 
sublime goddess IStar. I stood before her, knelt down at her feet, 
(and) made an appeal to her divinity, while my tears were flowing.*? 


Quite contrary to the usual image of the Neo-Assyrian king as a he- 
roic warrior, Ashurbanipal takes the role of a child that asks his 
mother for help in a dangerous situation. Ashurbanipal’s prayer for 
help works out well and Ishtar decides to take her role as a protec- 
tive mother: 


(v 45b) The goddess Istar heard my sorrowful plight and said to me 
“Fear not!”. She gave me confidence, (saying): “Because of your en- 
treaties, which you directed towards me, (and because) your eyes 
were filled with tear(s), I had mercy (on you)”. (v 48b) During the 
course of the night that I had appealed to her, a dream interpret- 
er lay down and saw a dream. He woke up and (then) reported to 
me the night vision that the goddess Istar had shown him, saying: 
(v 51b) “The goddess IStar who resides in the city Arbela entered 


11 Ashurbanipal 003 / Prism B, i 27-38. 
12 Ashurbanipal 003 / Prism B, v 16-v 28. 
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and she had quivers hanging on the right and left. She was hold- 
ing a bow at her side (and) she was unsheathing a sharp sword 
that (was ready) to do battle. You (Ashurbanipal) stood before her 
(v 55) (and) she was speaking to you like (your own) birth-moth- 
er. The goddess Istar, the sublime one of the gods, called out to 
you, instructing you, saying: ‘You are looking forward to waging 
war (and) I myself am about to set out towards my destination (the 
battlefield)’. You (then) said to her, saying: (v 60) ‘Let me go with 
you, wherever you go, O Lady of Ladies!’. She replied to you, say- 
ing: ‘You will stay in the place where you are (currently) residing. 
Eat food, drink wine, make music, (and) revere my divinity. In the 
meantime, I will go (and) accomplish this task, (thus) I will let (you) 
achieve (v 65) your heart’s desire. Your face will not become pale, 
your feet will not tremble, you will not wipe off your sweat in the 
thick of battle’. She took you into her sweet embrace and protect- 
ed your entire body. Fire flared up in front of her. She went off fu- 
riously outside. She directed her attention towards Teumman, the 
king of the land Elam with whom she was angr[y]”.** 


The text explicitly states that Ishtar took on the role of a mother, she 
wanted to protect her child and therefore she decided to go to battle 
against his enemies, while her child Ashurbanipal should eat food, 
drink wine, and make music. Seemingly Ashurbanipal was happy with 
this advice and stayed at home while the enemy’s army was defeated 
by the goddess - in reality rather by a competent general of the As- 
syrian army. Obviously these ideas of Ashurbanipal do not necessar- 
ily have much to do with reality, but they demonstrate that this king 
presented himself as a crying child, asking his mother for help - for 
the best of his empire and his subjects, one could add. Besides be- 
ing strong warriors, we could conclude, Assyrian kings should also 
have the competence to ask for help when help is needed and accept 
advice and help. 


3 Preliminary Conclusions 


In the Mesopotamian sources discussed above the main female ad- 
visor is the mother. This seems quite a natural approach, as moth- 
ers usually take the obligations to raise children and to teach them 
how to navigate in this world. The role of an advisor seems to be in- 
herent in the role of a mother and the Mesopotamian texts discussed 
above shed light on the important role that royal mothers played in 
the life of their sons. However, the maternal role is not the only one 


13 Ashurbanipal 003 / Prism B, v 45-v 72. 
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that is taken by female advisors in Mesopotamian sources. In the Gil- 
gamesh epic, also the tavern-keeper and the prostitute - maybe both 
can be seen as different aspects of Ishtar - give important advice to 
the main characters. 


4 The Advisor in Ancient Greek Literature 


In ancient Greek literature, the motif of the advisor has occupied 
a prominent place virtually from its very beginnings. We need on- 
ly look at Homer’s epics: the Iliad and the Odyssey. In the first one, 
it is worth noting the figure of Polydamas, who gives advice to Hec- 
tor. However, his advice to Hector not to fight Achilles and to retreat 
to the city** goes unheeded, which is fraught with consequences as 
Hector dies at Achilles’ hand. In the Odyssey, on the other hand, ap- 
pears the figure of Mentor - a son of Alkimos from Ithaca, whose 
name has become synonymous with an advisor who offers advice to 
young people and who plays the role of Telemachus’ advisor. Mentor 
after Odysseus’ departure at Troy held custody of his estate in Ithaca 
(Mévtop, dg p’ OSvuatjog apipovos tev Etaipos, | Kai of idov év vVoiv 
érrétpetrev oikov Gtravta) (“Mentor, who was a comrade of noble Od- 
ysseus. To him, on departing with his ships, Odysseus had given all 
his house in charge”; transl. by A.T. Murray).** During the proceed- 
ings of the assembly in Ithaca, Mentor often opposes the actions of 
suitors. Among other things, he speaks out against the fact that the 
suitors are feasting at the expense of the absent Odysseus, who they 
believe is already dead.** Sometimes, on the other hand, the goddess 
Athena herself appears under the figure of Mentor, who advises the 
son of Odysseus. Athena, in the form of Mentor, for example, accom- 
panies Telemachus on his journey to Pylos, where, at the court of king 
Nestor, he tries to get some news about his father. 


4.1 Wise Advisors in Herodotus 


The motif of the counsellor is an extremely important element of the 
narrative also in Herodotus. In his Histories, it is often associated with 
Herodotus’ historiosophy (i.e. his belief in the envy of the gods - p9dvoc 
Oedv (is envy of the gods)- and the instability of human fortune), nor 
is it a new issue in the subject literature. As early as the 1930s, works 
were being written that are still cited today, such as Heinrich Bischoff’s 


14 Cf. Hom. II. 18.249-313. 
15 Hom. Od. 2.225-6. 
16 Hom. Od. 2.229 ff. 
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doctoral thesis (Der Warner bei Herodot)*' or Richard Lattimore’s arti- 
cle (The Wise Adviser in Herodotus).** The very title of the first publica- 
tion indicates what aspect of the advisors’ activities Bischoff paid par- 
ticular attention to - warning of the various dangers that lurk for those 
who do not listen to the voice of the advisors (in his analysis, Bischoff 
focused on oriental rulers, e.g. Croesus, Darius, Xerxes, as well as the 
tyrant of Samos Polycrates). Richard Lattimore, on the other hand, in 
his article, singles out advice of a practical nature in addition to the 
warning function that advisors performed. In recent years, interest in 
this issue has not waned, as evidenced by works examining particular 
aspects of \dyo1 in which the figure of the counsellor appears. Worth 
noting in this context is a very useful article by Iwona Wiezel of the 
Catholic University of Lublin (Katolicki Uniwersytet Lubelski), which 
unfortunately has not been published in any of the congressional lan- 
guages, making its reach limited.** She analyzes the construction of 
the various Adyo1 in which the wise advisor appears. Wiezel points out 
that in the stories about wise advisors we are dealing with a compo- 
sitional pattern, according to which first there is a description of the 
ruler’s success, followed by a situation requiring advice or warning. 
This is followed by the introduction of the wise advisor giving the ad- 
vice. The compositional framework closes with the outcome of the ad- 
vice or warning, which is often synonymous with the ruler’s failure. In 
my dissertation, published in November 2022, I also took up the theme 
of advisors in Herodotus’ Histories, analysing the topos of the wise ad- 
visor through the lens of ethnicity.”° 


5 Female Advisors in Greek Literature 


In my part of this text, I would like to deal with female advisors, who 
are far fewer in Herodotus than men. However, this does not mean 
that they do not play an important role in Herodotus’ narrative. This 
seems relevant since, despite the intensive interest in women’s issues, 
the problem of female advisors in the Histories seems insufficient- 
ly researched or even overlooked. As an example, Wolfgang Will in 
his book Herodot und Thukydides - die Geburt der Geschichte writes 
the following in the opening paragraph of the section on advisors: 


17 Bischoff 1932. 
18 Lattimore 1939. 
19 Wiezel (Domanska) 2006-07. 


20 Kuciak 2022, 127-9. The analysis focused on Amasis and the advice he gave to the 
tyrant of Samos, Polycrates. The aforementioned Pharaoh is the only non-Greek to give 
advice to a Greek in Herodotus, while non-Greeks give advice to other non-Greeks 21 
times, a Greek to another Greek 23 times, and a Greek to a non-Greek 14 times. 
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Fur die Anktindigung kommender schicksalhafter Ereignisse hat 
sich Herodot neben den Traumen und dem Orakelspruch noch ein 
drittes Medium geschaffen, das in Ansatzen bereits Homer nutzt, 
bei dem Ratgeber in Person weiser alter Manner immer die Funk- 
tion haben zu warnen.** 


Based on this quotation, the reader might get the wrong impression 
that the advisors in Herodotus are only men. In fact, the case is much 
more diverse. In the following part the figures to be analyzed will be 
Greek female advisor: Gorgo, daughter of the Spartan king Cleomenes, 
and the unnamed daughter of Periander and daughter of Polycrates, 
although female advisors are also non-Greeks, Atossa, and the wife of 
the Pharaoh Sesotris. Artemisia, ruler of Halicarnassus, on the other 
hand, holds a special place. For it seems that she does not fit into an 
ethnic framework and should be considered as a figure between east 
and west, between the Greek world and the Orient.”* 

Polycrates’ daughter Gorgo and Periander’s daughter are exam- 
ples of female advisors among the Greeks. As we will see below, un- 
like the non-Greeks, among the Hellenes it is the daughters who ful- 
fil an advisory function. Their advice, however, varies in nature, and 
so does the reaction of their fathers to whom the advice is given. 


5.1 The Daughter of Polycrates 


Let us begin with the daughter of the Polycrates, for she is a rele- 
vant element of the first two Samian Adyor and helps to understand 
the role that this Samian tyrant played in the Histories. It is impor- 
tant to emphasize that in the first two Samian \oyo, the advisors 
(whether men or women) play a prominent role. This is mainly about 
Pharaoh Amasis, who, as a friend, warns Polycrates of his good for- 
tune - evtuyéwv peyadwe.** Amasis therefore sends a letter in which 
he expresses his worry regarding the fortunes enjoyed by Polycrates, 
for he knows that the deity is jealous - 10 Qeiov emiotapéve@ we Eoti 
p8ovepov. Thus pharaoh advises Polycrates to select from his treas- 
ury an item whose loss would make him unhappy, and then get rid of 
it, so that it would never fall into human hands. In chapter 3.41 Hero- 
dotus describes the reaction of Polycrates, who concluded that his 
friend’s advice was right. So he chose from his treasury a ring with 
an emerald - made by the local artist Theodoros. He then set sail 
with this ring on the high seas and threw it into the water in front of 


21 Will 2015, 100. 
22 Cf. e.g. Munson 1988, 92-3. 
23 Hat. 3.40. 
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everyone. On his return to the island indeed, according to Herodo- 
tus, Polycrates felt miserable. Five or six days after throwing the ring 
away, a Samian fisherman caught a beautiful and large fish, which 
seemed to him worthy of the tyrannical court. He therefore present- 
ed his catch to Polycrates, and the latter, pleased with the gift, invit- 
ed the fisherman to a feast. Meanwhile, the servants who were en- 
gaged in preparing the fish for the feast, noticed while cutting up 
the discarded signet ring and, overjoyed, brought it to the tyrant. 
And the tyrant, seeing the whole incident as a divine act, reported it 
to Amasis. Pharaoh replied that since Polycrates was lucky in every- 
thing, an unhappy end awaited him soon. So he renounced Polycrates’ 
friendship: for he did not want to feel sorry for a friend who is soon 
going to meet an unhappy end. Very interesting here is the reaction 
of Polycrates. The tyrant was concerned and did not disregard the 
advice given to him by his friend, realising that a jealous deity could 
lead him to his downfall. Faced with the incidents described, Amasis 
broke off the friendship relationship with Polycrates (1ahveo9a1 thv 
Eeivinv), for he did not want to see his xenos miserable. The figure of 
the female advisor does not appear until the second Samian \oyoc. 
Here is Polycrates, deceived by the satrap Oroetes, who has prom- 
ised him great treasures enabling him to rule the whole of Greece 
(civekev Te Ypnpatwv GpEEic Atrdone tij¢ ‘EANG5oc),** about to go to 
see him in Magnesia. However, everyone around him is aware of the 
risks involved in this expedition. Herodotus states: 


6 5€ TOANG pev TOV pavtioy ATrAYOpEVOVTO@V TOAAG bE TOV pilov 
EGTEAAETO AUTOGE, T™POG 5€ kat idovonc alls Suyatpoc 6 Sytv EVUTTVIOU 
toujvoe: eS0KEE OL TOV Tarepa Ev TO NEpt HETE@pov éovta AovoPat 
Hév UTLO Tou A1dc, ypico8a1 5é UO Tot NAtou. TaUTHV idotoa Thy Syiv 
TAVTOIN EYivETO HN ATrOSHpijoat tov MoAuKpdtea Tapa tov ’Opoitea, 
Kai 51 Kai idvtog AUTON ETti TH TEVINKOVTEpoV ETrEpnpiCeto. O SE ot 
tEiANoE, f}v COM> ATrovootHoy, TOAAOv pv Ypovov TapV_eveveoOat. fj 
d€ Hpnoato emiteAEa tatita yeveo Sar: BovAco8ar yap rapP_evevecOar 
TAEW YPOvov fH TOU TATPOG EoTEpHoOat. 


Polycrates then prepared to visit Oroetes, despite the strong dis- 
suasion of his diviners and friends, and a vision seen by his daugh- 
ter ina dream; she dreamt that she saw her father in the air over- 
head being washed by Zeus and anointed by Helios; after this 
vision she used all means to persuade him not to go on this jour- 
ney to Oroetes; even as he went to his fifty-oared ship she proph- 
esied evil for him. When Polycrates threatened her that if he came 
back safe, she would long remain unmarried, she answered witha 


24 Hat. 3.122. 
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prayer that his threat might be fulfilled: for she would rather, she 
said, long remain unmarried than lose her father.”° 


In the passage quoted above, the relevant point in the narrative be- 
comes Polycrates’ daughter, unknown by name,’* who, on the basis of 
a prophetic and ominous dream, tries to dissuade his plans at all costs. 
What is noteworthy here is both the behavior of the daughter and the 
reaction of Polycrates. The tyrant’s daughter appears clearly here as 
a tragic warner and conveys a warning that is clearly a sign from the 
deity. Also the manner is not irrelevant, as prophetic dreams play a 
very relevant role in Herodotus’ narrative. As J. Miklason states, the 
Histories of Herodotus are filled with all sorts of oracles, prophecies 
or dreams, and thus constitute the most comprehensive and best sin- 
gle source from the classical period relating to the aforementioned 
topic.”’ Tyrant, in contrast to the earlier part of the story and the ad- 
vice Amasis gave him, refuses to listen to anyone and rejects all pro- 
phetic signs. He also ignores his daughter’s prophetic dream, as he 
does not know how to interpret it correctly, which will prove fatal for 
him. In this respect, Polycrates is similar to Croesus,** who could not 
interpret the oracle that said that if he set out against the Persians a 
great state would fall.?® Thus, in chapter 3.122 we see an enormous 
dissonance. On the one hand, we have Polycrates, who ignores all 
signs from the deity communicated to him by his own daughter and, 
as it were, seals his imminent and inevitable downfall and death. On 
the other hand, there is the daughter, correctly sensing the ominous 
meaning of the dream, thus distinguished by her wisdom and ability 
to interpret the divine signs, who is prepared to pay a high price to 
protect her father. The latter, however, is completely blinded and, in 
accordance with the prophecy, is put to death by Oroetes.*° 


25 Transl. by A.D. Godley. 


26 In Herodotus, and also in Lukian (Salt. 54), the name of the tyrant’s daughter is 
not mentioned, although on the basis of papyrus fragments on which a Hellenistic ro- 
mance is preserved, the name is reconstructed as Map9evorn; cf. e.g. Georgiou 2002, 
90 fn. 90; Asheri, Lloyd, Corcella 2007, 509. 


27 Miklason 2002, 194-5. Jutta Kirschberg, who devoted her still-cited doctoral the- 
sis precisely to the functions oracles fulfil in Herodotus’ work, divided them into five 
categories: 1) the cathartic function (die katharthische Funktion), 2) the advisory and 
transmitting function (die ratende und vermittelnde Funktion), 3) the colonial-political 
function (die kolonialpolitische Funktion), 4) the cultic function (die kultische Funkti- 
on), and 5) the charismatic function (die charismatische Funktion). From the point of 
view of the present considerations, the advisory and transmitting function will be the 
most relevant, which appears “in difficult political circumstances” (in schwierigen po- 
litischen Situationen); Kirchberg 1964, 117-18. 


28 Harrison 2000, 45. 
29 Hadt. 1.53. 
30 Transl. by A.D. Godley. Hdt. 3.125. 
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5.2 Gorgo 


Let us now look at two further examples of female advisors in the 
Greek world, namely Gorgo and the daughter of the tyrant of Corinth, 
Periander. The figure of Gorgo,** in the context of giving advice, ap- 
pears twice in Herodotus.*? The first time is in book five, where the 
actions of Aristagoras (who was in power in Miletus) are described 
in order to enlist support in a revolt (the Ionian Revolt) against the 
Persians.** Seeking the support of other Greeks, Aristagoras first ar- 
rives in Sparta, to king Cleomenes. He evidently deceives the Spartan 
king by promising him that the Lacedemonians could easily rule all 
of Asia (tig Acing taons Gpyetv evttetéws) if only they supported the 
rebels.** Aristagoras also resorts to flattery by calling the Spartans 
the first among the Greeks (mpoéotate tij¢ ‘EAAddoc¢). The Milesian 
was so convincing (Herodotus mentions that Aristagoras was a cun- 
ning man) that Cleomenes needed three days to think about it. When 
the king refused the visitor’s help, Aristagoras did not break down 
and began to offer more and more until the offer reached fifty talents. 
Then Gorgo spoke: ‘ratep, SiapPepéei oe 6 Eeivos, iv pt atroota¢ inc’ 
(“Father, the stranger will corrupt you, unless you leave him and go 
away’”).°° Cleomenes heeded his daughter’s advice and left for another 
room, while Aristagoras left Sparta having achieved nothing. In the 
logos above, the advice given by the daughter to her father already 
appears in a different light than it was in the case of Polycrates. It is 
important to reflect on the nature of the advice given by Gorgo - cer- 
tainly, one should agree with those who argue that this story is in- 
tended to highlight the incorruptibility of king Cleomenes,*° which 
nota bene Herodotus mentions earlier in the third book, when Maian- 
drios escaping from Samos tried to bribe Cleomenes.*’ However, it 
is worth noting the lexical layer of the advice given by Gorgo, above 
all the verb, which is understood as ‘to bribe’ - d:apGeiperv. In the 
sentence above d1ap8eiperv can be translated in this way, although I 
personally would have expected an addendum in the form of phrases 
such as dpyupio or yprhpaot. Above all, however, d5apGeiperv means 
to destroy completely (also to kill) and in this sense it also appears in 


31 Generalia on Gorgo cf. Branscome 2021. 
32 Cf. Georgiou 2002, 87-90. 


33 Hdt. 5.36-8; more on Herodotus and the Ionian Revolt cf. e.g. Blamire 1959; Evans 
1963; Manville 1977; Forrest 1979; Kuciak 2012. 


34 Hadt. 5.49. 

35 Hdt. 5.51. 

36 Georgiou 2002, 88; Branscome 2021. 
37 Hat. 3.148. 
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Herodotus.** If this is how we understand the aforementioned verb, 
then the phrase d1ap8_epéer oe should be understood as: he will de- 
stroy you completely. At that point, the advice given by Gorgo would 
be more far-reaching, no longer likely to be of a merely practical na- 
ture, but could be taken as a tragic warning. Sparta’s involvement 
in the uprising in Ionia could have had far-reaching consequences 
for it and for Cleomenes himself. Perhaps, then, this advice should 
be viewed in a similar way to the warning expressed by Polycrates’ 
daughter and seen as a life-saving warning. It is also symptomatic 
that Cleomenes, unlike Polycrates, listened to his daughter’s advice. 
This is the second time Gorgo, already as Leonidas’ wife, appears 
at the very end of book seven.*° In this case, her advice is clearly of 
a practical nature. For it concerns the hidden information that De- 
maratos sent to Sparta. Demaratos, knowing the intentions of Xerx- 
es, who intended to make an armed expedition against the Greeks, 
sends a message which is hidden on a tablet beneath the surface of 
the wax, so as to protect the messenger from danger.*° When the 
messenger arrived, Gorgo instructed the Lacedemonians to get rid 
of the wax and then they would see a message on the tablet. This is 
what they did. Although this advice is of a practical nature, its im- 
portance should not be underestimated as it relates to the events at 
the centre of Herodotus’ attention in Books 8 and 9. It also reveals 
Gorgo’s wisdom, as well as her commitment to Sparta.** 


5.3 The Daughter of Periander 


The final figure among the Greek female advisors in this article is the 
daughter of the tyrant of Corinth, Periander. She occurs here in the 
context of the animosity between Periander and one of his two sons, 
Lycophron.** The aforementioned hostility stemmed from the fact 
that Lycophron learned that Periander had killed his mother Melis- 
sa.** For this reason, he was exiled from Corinth. However, as Peri- 
ander grew older, he realized that he no longer had as much strength 
to rule Corinth. So he longed to recall Lycophron from exile and sent 


38 According to Powell’s dictionary, the verb appears 86 times in the Histories. It is 
worth noting that Powell also understands di0~Geiperv in the story from Gorgo as to 
corrupt; cf. Powell 2013, s.v. “d:apeipw”. 


39 Hdt. 7.239. 


40 The manner in which the message is concealed is similar in the story of Histiaios, 
who encouraged Aristagoras to spark an uprising in Ionia. 


41 Georgiou 2002, 89. 
42 Hat. 3.50-3. 
43 Hdt. 5.92. 
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his daughter to Kerkyra to convince him to do so. Arriving at the site, 
she said to her brother: 


© trai, Bovheat trv Te tupavvida é¢ GOS TEGEIV Kai TOV OIKOV TOU 
Tatpog SrapopnPEvta paddAov f avtd¢ open ATreAoov Eyer; G81 
EC TA OiKia, TAVGOL COEWUTOV CHHIGV. PLAOTIP IN KTHPA OKALOV. pI] TH 
KAK@ TO KAKOV 16). TOAAOI TOV Sikaiwv Ta Etietkéotepa TrpoTiVEio1, 
ToAAoi SE HSH TA pHTpar1a SiChpevor ta Tratpw10 datréBadov. tupavvic 
Xpijpa oparepov, troddoi Se avtiji¢ Epactat eior, 6 SE yépwv te dy 
kai tapnPyKedc: pn d@¢ Ta Cewutot ayaa GAAo101. 


Child, would you want the power to fall to others, and our father’s 
house destroyed, rather than to return and have it yourself? Come 
home and stop punishing yourself. Pride is an unhappy posses- 
sion. Do not cure evil by evil. Many place the more becoming 
thing before the just; and many pursuing their mother’s business 
have lost their father’s. Power is a slippery thing; many want it, 
and our father is now old and past his prime; do not lose what is 
yours to others.*° 


The advice the sister gave to her brother Lycophron should be qual- 
ified as practical advice, which, however, as in the case of Gorgo, is 
linked to political issues and concerns the succession of power in 
Corinth. However, reading the quoted words filled with wisdom, it 
is hard to resist the impression that it is not the daughter, but Per- 
iander himself who is speaking. This is all the more likely because 
Periander himself appears in Herodotus’ Histories as a wise advi- 
sor. This is all the more likely because Periander was counted by the 
Greeks among the group of so-called seven sages. So in this case, 
Periander’s daughter can be understood as an intermediary between 
father and son Lycophron. It is noteworthy that the advice given to 
Lycophron contributed to his death, as he was killed by the inhabit- 
ants of Korkyra, which he was about to leave on his way to Corinth. 
In his place, in turn, Periander was to arrive. 

Thus we see that among Greek female advisors, these functions 
are performed by the daughters, either of tyrants or kings. In all 
three cases, advice was given out of concern for their loved ones, and 
sometimes in the context of state affairs. Also very relevant is the 
reaction of the person to whom the advice was given - he could ac- 
cept it, or ignore it. The example of Gorgo shows that if we are deal- 
ing with a wise ruler, advice is accepted and protects from danger 
or even death (vide the understanding of the verb d10p0eipw). In the 


44 Hat. 3.53.3-4. 
45 Transl. by A.D. Godley. 
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case of the daughters of tyrants, on the other hand, we see that the 
advice they give does not have the desired effect. While Lycophron 
accedes to the advice given to him by his sister, Polycrates complete- 
ly disregards the very clear signs given to him by his daughter, which 
leads to his death. 


6 Conclusion 


In Mesopotamian as well as in Greek sources female advisors play 
an important role. An interesting difference is that in the Mesopota- 
mian sources discussed above, the mother is the most important fe- 
male advisor, while in Herodotus daughters are the most important 
advisors. As far as we can see, daughters play no role as advisors in 
the Mesopotamian literary evidence. In the case of Herodotus, the 
person to whom the advice is given is extremely important - if it is 
a wise ruler, such as Cleomenes, he can make use of it. If not - like 
Polycrates, who is blinded by the false promise of wealth, the advice 
falls on deaf ears. 
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1 The Concept of Rational Medicine 


In this chapter, we will explore and establish a connection between 
two primary inquiries: firstly, the concept of ‘rational medicine’, be- 
lieved to have originated in ancient Greece, and secondly, the exist- 
ence of contacts, interactions, and influences between Greek and 
Egyptian medicine. 

Regarding the first point, a very recent definition of ‘rational med- 
icine’ emphasizes its objective of 


The present contribution falls within the framework of the PRIN 2017 National Pro- 
ject Greek and Latin Literary Papyri from Graeco-Roman and Late Antique Fayum (4th 
BC-7th AD): Texts, Contexts, Readers (P.I. prof. Lucio Del Corso, University of Salerno), 
Research Unit at the University of Parma (coordinator prof. Nicola Reggiani). 
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serving the best overall interests of the patient through an all-in- 
clusive approach to medicine that is thoroughly based on the lat- 
est science and most advanced technology in all relevant areas.* 


Roughly a century and a half earlier, ‘the Rational method’ in medi- 
cine was described as follows: 


this recognizes nature as the great agent in the cure of diseases, 
and employs art as an auxiliary, to be resorted to when useful or 
necessary, and avoided when prejudicial.* 


A more ancient perspective, as expressed by the Roman physician 
Aulus Cornelius Celsus, who practiced during the reigns of Augus- 
tus and Tiberius, stated that 


those who practice the rational medicine assume the following 
things as necessary: the knowledge of the hidden and originating 
causes of the diseases; then of the manifest ones; then also of the 
natural actions; and finally of the internal organs.* 


All three of these statements underscore the role of pragmatic rea- 
soning in dealing with the patients. This approach entails scientifi- 
cally observing actual symptoms and applying (or not) appropriate 
material remedies based on scientific knowledge of human health 
matters. As is known, ‘Hippocrates” is generally credited with re- 
jecting divine/irrational/philosophical notions of medicine® and, in- 
stead, using empirical observation of the body as the foundation of 
medical knowledge. Rather than relying on prayers, magical spells, 
sacrifices to the gods, or universal theoretical assumptions, ‘Hippo- 
crates’ focused on actual diagnoses, dietary adjustments, beneficial 
drugs, and maintaining bodily balance.°® 


Kondo 2017, 1. 
Bigelow 1858, 30; see Cotting 1858. 
Med. 1.13. 


4 Itis not worth addressing here the well-known and widely-debated Hippocratic 
question, regarding the authorship of the medical treatises comprised in the so-called 
Hippocratic corpus and the very existence of Hippocrates himself. With ‘Hippocrates’ 
I refer to the Hippocratic authors of the corpus. For a general overview on Hippocratic 
medicine see Jouanna 2001; Nutton 2004, 53-102; Longrigg 1993, esp. 72-97. 


5 On pre-Hippocratic medicine, see Nutton 2004, 37-52; Longrigg 2020, 11-71. 


wn 


6 See Jouanna 2012, 97-106. On the progression from irrational/pre-rational medicine 
to rational medicine in archaic Greece see Longrigg 1993; also Nutton 2004, 37-40. 
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2 Contacts Between Greek and Egyptian Medicine 


Regarding the second point, there had certainly been early contacts 
between Greek and Egyptian civilizations, and the Greeks (and lat- 
er the Romans) have consistently acknowledged the Egyptians’ pri- 
macy in the field of medicine. This recognition can be traced back 
as early as the Homeric epic poems,’ and has been further empha- 
sized, among others, by prominent authors like Herodotus,* Diodor- 
us of Sicily,? and the anonymous author of an Introduction to medi- 
cine later attributed to Galen.*® Numerous scholars have sought to 
highlight the similarities and mutual influences between these two 
medical traditions, while others have chosen to maintain some dis- 
tance when making comparisons.** From our present point of view, 
it is worth noting the conclusion drawn by the renowned historian 
of ancient medicine, Jacques Jouanna, who addresses such compari- 
sons from the perspective of rationality: 


In our desire to emphasise connections, we risk forgetting the 
fundamental point that the rational medicine of the Hippocrat- 
ic Corpus sharply contrasts with the magico-religious medicine 
of the Egyptians.*? 


Egyptian culture indeed embodies a profound intertwining of med- 
icine and religion, with medical practices seamlessly integrated in- 
to their religious framework of cosmic order and harmony.** Sick- 
ness was perceived as a disruption in this balance, compelling them 
to seek remedies to fix it. Consequently, proper physicians - those 
trained in medical knowledge - collaborated closely with healing 
priests, particularly those associated with the healing goddesses 
Sekhmet and Serget. Nonetheless, it would be inaccurate to assert 
that all Egyptian medicine relied solely on magical treatments and re- 
ligious beliefs: pharmacology, surgery, dietary treatments were cus- 
tomarily applied without any connection with magic or supernatural 


7 “Egypt, where the fertile earth produces many different drugs (pdppakxa), many good 
mixtures and many harmful, and where each doctor is the wisest of men” (Od. 6.227-32). 


8 Egyptians as the healthiest people worldwide (2.77); “each place is full of doctors” 
(2.84); Egyptian doctors “were considered the first in medical art” (3.129). 


9 Isis as discoverer of medical and magical drugs (1.25.2-7). 


10 Primacy of Egyptian pharmacology, internal surgery, ophthalmology, internal hy- 
giene (Introd. 1.1-3). 


11 See Jouanna 2012, 3-20. 
12 Jouanna 2012, 7. 
13 See Westendorf 1992, 19-39; Bardinet 1995, 39-59; Halioua 2005, 23-30. 
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powers.** Similarly, the notion that post-Hippocratic Greek medi- 
cine entirely severed ties with religion is also flawed.** For instance, 
the belief in the power of the major healing god Asclepius persist- 
ed long after the time of ‘Hippocrates’. Hippocrates himself was be- 
lieved to have drawn upon the medical knowledge recorded in the 
temple of Asclepius at Kos,*® and the famous Hippocratic oath com- 
mences with an invocation to Apollo, Asclepius, and other healing 
deities.*’ Generally speaking, it has been demonstrated how ancient 
Greek medicine originated within temple environments.** People 
continued the practice of visiting the sanctuaries of Asclepius (the 
Asklepieia) and other healing gods, seeking divine intervention for 
their ailments, as witnessed by many inscriptions and literary de- 
scriptions.*® In these temples, religion functioned alongside ration- 
al medicine, with healing priests administering concrete - ‘ration- 
al’, in our perspective - healthcare interventions, skillfully cloaked 
as divine prescriptions from the gods.” This tradition seems to have 
existed in ancient Egypt too, and continued even in Hellenistic and 
Roman times.** A remarkable example is found in the temple of the 
crocodile god Soknebtunis at Tebtunis in the ancient Arsinoites (Fay- 
um oasis), where the local priests owned a rich library containing 
the most updated Greek ‘rational’ medical treatises and handbooks.”* 
Even Galen displays a somewhat ambiguous inclination towards reli- 
gious beliefs, as evidenced by his belief in the efficacy of dreams and 
acceptance of divination.”® 

Moreover, the Egyptian religious perspective of illness as a chal- 
lenge to the cosmic order bears intriguing resemblances to the Greek 
theory of bodily humors. According to the latter, the human body 


14 See Westendorf 1992; Bardinet 1995; Halioua 2005. 
15 See Nutton 2004, 103-14. 
16 See von Staden 1999, 149-57. 


17 Onthe ambivalent relationship between Hippocrates and Hippocratic writers and 
religious medicine see Jouanna 2012, 107-18. 


18 See Perilli 2005; 2006. 


19 See Steger 2020 with earlier bibliography. In general, on the ancient healing cults, 
see Rigato 2013. 


20 “[B]Joth the Hippocratic Corpus and the rise of Asclepius cult are part of the same 
phenomenon, the defining of orthodoxy over against a magical alternative. In religion 
magic was credited with the potential to disturb the proper relationship between gods 
and men. It operated outside the formal religious channels for communicating with the 
divine; and it thereby posed a threat to civic order. The rise of Asclepius cult was one 
way in which the divine power to heal could be channelled for the benefit of both city 
and individual patient” (Nutton 2004, 114). 


21 See Reggiani forthcoming a. 
22 See Reggiani 2023a. 
23 See Kudlien 1981; Van Nuffelen 2014. 
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was traversed by four fundamental fluids: blood coming from the 
heart, phlegm from the brain, yellow bile from the liver, and black 
bile from the spleen. The harmonious proportion among these hu- 
mors ensured good health, while any disruption in this equilibrium 
led to illness.** Medical interventions, whether dietary, pharmaco- 
logical, surgical, or of other types, were therefore aimed at restoring 
the original balance. This is clearly a philosophical approach, which 
can be traced back to the rational musings of the Ionian physiolo- 
gists (the philosophers of nature),”° but the core idea is the belief in 
the correlation between human harmony and the universal harmo- 
ny, the cosmic balance.”® 

The Greek philosophical theory of the bodily humors produced 
a holistic approach to medicine: since any disease was caused by 
an internal imbalance of the liquids, the doctors could treat every- 
thing by intervening on the re-establishment of the original balance. 
There was no medical specialization in Greek medicine, except for 
surgery,*’ which was distinguished from medicine, as the Hippocrat- 
ic oath itself shows.** Both the philosophy of the humors and the ho- 
listic approach mark big differences from Egyptian medicine. Egyp- 
tians seem to have had a more mechanical approach towards the 
origin of illness: according to the extant texts, they believed in some 
external ‘evil spirits’ or ‘pathogenic agents’ called ukhedu and setet, 
which caused the diseases by insinuating themselves inside the hu- 
man body and contaminating its liquid humors (aaa ‘blood’) and their 
conducting vessels (met) stemming from the heart (haty, ib).*° With- 
in an unavoidable religious framework, this looks like more mecha- 
nistic an approach than the Greek one: illness is basically caused by 
external agents and not by an internal imbalance. From a practical 
viewpoint, Egyptian medicine was characterized by a specialism, 
recognized by the Greek authors and mirrored in the extant texts: 
there existed specialized physicians for the eyes, for the teeth, for 
the head, and so on.*° 


24 See Nutton 2004, 77-86; Jouanna 2012, 335-59. 
25 See Longrigg 1993, 26 ff. 


26 Onthe early Greeks ideas of proportion and relationship between human and cos- 
mic balance, see Reggiani 2015. 

27 Gynaecology held a somehow special place, as it was typically performed by gener- 
ic male doctors, but there also existed categories of female healers credited with spe- 
cialized experience and skills in treating women’s diseases (see e.g. Flemming 2000; 
Dasen 2016; Reggiani forthcoming b). 

28 ov tepéw be OSE pv AO1avtac, Exywphow SE Epyatnoi avdpaor pyro thode 
(I will not cut, even those suffering from stones, but I will leave this to those who are 
trained in this craft). 

29 See Bardinet 1995, 60-138. 


30 See Halioua 2005, 31-5; Reggiani 2021, 154-5. 
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The philosophical attitude of Greek medicine produced another 
important consequence: the development of medical schools, which, 
just as the philosophical schools, carried on specific approaches to 
healing. From the earliest Cnidian and Coan schools - more proper- 
ly, local traditions of common approaches -, the latter flowed into in 
the Hippocratic school, ancient Greek medicine proceeded up to the 
full development of the ‘rational’ medicine in the Hellenistic world: 
the Alexandrian anatomists, whose discoveries of the internal body 
subverted many phantastic theories of Hippocratic medicine;** the 
Empirical sect, which stressed the fundamental importance of di- 
rect personal experience against general and abstract theories, as 
opposed to the so-called Dogmatists;*? the Methodists, based on pre- 
cise therapeutical methods and on the definition of general states of 
disease;** later, in the early Imperial age, the Pneumatists, which at- 
tributed health and illness to the different functioning of a vital spirit 
(pneuma).** A parallel trend - philosophical as well, in a sense - was 
the preponderance given to famous individual physicians, authors 
of comprehensive treatises or of famous medicaments named after 
them - a sort of ‘heroic medicine’, in a sense, in which the faith in the 
healing gods was replaced by the trust in the most excellent doctors.** 
Both aspects - school grouping and individualism - are completely 
missing from Egyptian medicine: perhaps with the only exceptions of 
divine Imhotep and Amenhotep son of Hapu, no Egyptian physician 
is recorded by name, no great personality emerged, because the im- 
portant was not the single contribution to the healing progress, but 
the general medical attitude as a way of contrasting the bodily dis- 
orders. If a name was to be associated to a medicine, it was that of 
the Pharaoh who successfully used it; if a brand of efficacy and au- 
thenticity was to be developed, it consisted in the story of the find- 
ing of the recipe in a sacred place.*° 

A certain influence of spiritual nature on Greek medicine can be 
seen in the case of internal anatomy. The Greeks were impeded to 
reach a precise knowledge of the inner parts of the human body by a 
long-standing cultural horror for the impurity of the dead body, which 
prevented them to directly explore the inner organs. For a long time, 
internal anatomy was deducted from the shape of the external parts 
and from the anatomy of the animals. This was not completely differ- 
ent from Egyptian medicine, since for the Egyptians the human body 


31 See von Staden 1989; Nutton 2004, 128-39. 

32 See Nutton 2004, 147-50 (Empiricists) and 194 (Dogmatists). 
33 See Nutton 2004, 187-201. 

34 See Nutton 2004, 202 ff. 

35 See Reggiani 2020. 

36 See Reggiani, Urzi, Bovo 2023. 
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was sacred and was to be preserved uncorrupted even after death. 
However, the long-standing ritual tradition of embalming and mum- 
mification - which included direct interventions on the bowels - fa- 
vored a closer contact with the dead body and its inner parts. Not 
by chance the development of the anatomical school led by Erophi- 
lus and Erasistratus, who authored many revolutionary discoveries, 
took place in Hellenistic Alexandria, when Greek medicine came in- 
to contact with the Egyptian traditions.*” 

Another medical sector which was patently characterized by the 
influence of Egyptian medicine on its Greek counterpart was phar- 
macology. Egyptian ingredients and remedies were known well be- 
fore Alexander the Great’s conquest of Egypt in 332-331 BCE, which 
of course gave rise to deeper interconnections between the two tradi- 
tions. It is not surprising, therefore, that several medicaments record- 
ed by the Greek medical authors are labeled or recorded as ‘Egyp- 
tian’, as either a memory of their true origin or a simple trademark. 
Just to mention the most attested in our sources: the ‘Egyptian oil’ 
(castor oil) and the ‘Egyptian white oil’ (lily oil) in Hippocrates; the 
‘Mendesian unguent’ in Galen; the achariston ‘unmerciful’ eye-salve; 
the plaster called ‘Isis’.*® 

A last point that I would like to mention is prognosis, i.e. the fore- 
knowledge of the development of a disease based on the observation 
of its external signs (what today we call symptoms). Prognostic med- 
icine is in fact a common ground for both Greek and Egyptian med- 
icine.*® The predictive scheme that we find, e.g. in the Edwin Smith 
medical papyrus (observation of the signs - therapy [or not] - suc- 
cess [or not])*° is the very same that we find in the Hippocratic cor- 
pus, but with a basic difference: in the Egyptian medicine, prognosis 


37 See Reggiani 2021, 165-71. 
38 See Reggiani 2023b. 


39 Andnot only: prognostic medicine did in fact begin in second-first-millennium BCE 
Mesopotamia, see Wee 2019. 


40 See e.g. pEdwinSmith, col. i, r. 18-col. ii, r. 2: “If you proceed to the examination 
of a man who suffers at the head from an open wound that reaches the bone, while the 
skull is pierced, you shall explore the wound and state that he is not able to look at his 
own shoulders and chest any more, and he suffers from stiffness at the neck. You shall 
say to this man: [...] it is an ailment that I can treat. After having stitched up it, you 
shall put some fresh meat on the wound on the first day. You shall not bandage it. It 
will stay like that until the pain is over. Then you shall treat it with fat, honey, vegetal 
tampons, every day until it recovers”; col. ii, rr. 11-17: “If you proceed to the examina- 
tion of a man who suffers at the head from an open wound that reaches the bone, while 
the skull is smashed, you shall explore the wound and state that such a break in the 
skull is deep, sinking under your fingers, and that the swelling above the break is jut- 
ting, while the man bleeds from the nostrils and from the ears, and suffers from stiff- 
ness at the neck, thus not being able to look at his own shoulders and chest. You shall 
say to this man: [...] it is an ailment that I cannot treat. You shall not bandage it. It will 
stay like that until the pain is over”. Text in Bardinet 1995. 
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was just a technical means to predict the development of a disease 
in order to apply the correct therapy; in the Hippocratic medicine, 
there is still a strong individualistic (heroic, in the abovementioned 
meaning) purpose: 


I think it is excellent for a physician to practice prediction. Be- 
cause if he knows and foretells the present, the past and the fu- 
ture, alongside his patients, and fills the gaps in the report given 
by the patient, he will be considered the most suitable to under- 
stand the cases, so men will gladly rely on him to be cured. Fur- 
thermore, he will carry out the treatment better if he foreknows 
what will happen next, from the present symptoms. Now, getting 
all patients back to health is impossible. In fact, succeeding in that 
would have been even better than predicting the future. But as a 
matter of fact men die, some due to the severity of the disease be- 
fore calling the doctor, others immediately after calling him and 
before he can fight the disease with his art. It is therefore neces- 
sary to learn the natures of such diseases, how much they exceed 
the strength of human bodies, and to learn the prognosis. Because 
in doing so you will rightfully earn respect and be a skilled doc- 
tor. Because the longer you plan to deal with any emergency, the 
greater your power will be to save those who have a chance of re- 
covery, while you will be unreproachable if you know and declare 
in advance those who will die and those who will get better.** 


3 Conclusions 


To conclude, ancient Greece and ancient Egypt were certainly two 
separate cultures, with peculiar aspects and different approaches to 
the world. In the medical sphere, where the purpose was however the 
same - to heal ill people - we can notice similarities and differences, 
according to the single cases, and even influences, though more from 
the Egyptian to the Greek side than the other way around. Above all, 
it is impossible to trace a clear limit between rational and irrational, 
or non-rational: distinctions must be made case by case, and we may 
observe that after all Greek medicine might have not been so much 
rational as generally intended, and Egyptian medicine not too much 
invalidated by its religious framework. Greek medicine might appear 
as a science in continuous evolution and progress, while Egyptian 
medicine might look like a stable technical application of a general 
universal establishment, but perhaps it is just a matter of chronology: 


41 See Reggiani forthcoming c. 
42. Hippoc. Progn. 1. 
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“You Greeks are always youngsters”, the old Egyptian priest uttered 
in Plato’s Timaeus (22b), claiming the antiquity of Egyptian science. 
A comparison between both traditions, therefore, is also a possible 
key to the reflection about learning from our past for a better future. 
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Abstract Dance played a significant role in the performance of Hittite cult festivals. 
Evidence on dance comes from the cuneiform tablets discovered in Anatolia, but also 
from images depicted on some cult-vases. After having very briefly presented the main 
characters of Hittite dancing, we will deal with the so-called narrative dances, and with 
a dance that accompanies the movements of an acrobat who leaps on a bull. Narrative 
dances, which mostly occur in Old Hittite texts, stage mimetic representations of hunt- 
ing scenes. The bull-leaping performance is documented from the frieze on a decorated 
vase and possibly from two Hittite tablets. In both cases, the performed actions, which 
are manifestations of the oldest intangible heritage of Anatolia and the Mediterranean 
regions, likely symbolize the superiority of humans over the wild animals. 


Keywords Bull-leaping. Cult festivals. Dance. Hittites. Narrative dances. 


Summary 1 Introductory Remarks. - 2 Narrative Dances. - 3 Dance and Bull-Leaping. 


1 Introductory Remarks 


The greatest part of the cuneiform tablets, which have been discov- 
ered in the capital of the Hittite kingdom, Hattusa, as well in oth- 
er Anatolian sites, belong to the genre of the ‘festival texts’. These 
tablets contain information on the main aspects of the performance 
of the religious festivals, such as the participants in the ceremony, 
the time and place, the offerings, etc.* Some of these documents are 


1 See Klinger 2022, 135-8. 
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very detailed and mention other more specific elements,’ such as the 
presence of singers and dancers, the played musical instruments, the 
songs, and the performed dances. 

Thus, our knowledge of the Hittite dance mostly depends on the cult 
texts, and we have very little information concerning dance perfor- 
mances in other contexts; nevertheless, the available documents sup- 
port the assumption that dance also played a role in daily life of the 
Hittites, for example on the occasion of banquets and court feasts.* 

Hittite terminology for dancing is varied; the verb tar(k)u- ge- 
nerically means ‘to dance’,* but other verbs more specifically de- 
fine different kinds of dancing, such as nai- ‘to turn’, wahnu- ‘to turn 
around’, and weh- ‘to turn’. 

In addition to textual sources, visual representations of dance, 
though rare, give further information, and the best example comes 
from the images on the Inandik vase, which depicts various moments 
during a religious ceremony. The four friezes that decorate this vase 
represent the official rites performed in and out the temple, as well 
as the joy of the people who celebrate the festival.® 

Dances could be executed with or without musical accompaniment, 
but usually the sound of percussion instruments, such as tambou- 
rines and cymbals, accompanied the dancers. As far as the steps ex- 
ecuted by the performers, some texts simply say that dancers enter 
the stage and dance, but other documents provide more details. Par- 
ticularly interesting is the tablet KUB 4.1, which collects three texts 
on various subjects and preserves in the fourth column a description 
of a series of steps and dances. This tablet is likely a scholarly text,° 
and the part that refers to dancing does not give any information on 
the ritual context in which the listed dances were performed. Some 
of them, which are labeled according to the towns where they were 
usually performed, are clearly folk dances.’ Thus, we assume that 
delegations from Anatolian towns likely took part in the state cere- 
monies and performed dances belonging to their cultural traditions.*® 

The most common ‘Anatolian dances’ seem to consist of two series 
of movements, namely, steps completed in place (pedi), and others 


2 Foran overview of the different grade of detail of cult festival texts and their func- 
tional differentiation see Schwemer 2016; Christiansen 2016; Klinger 2022, 135-8. 


3 See for example the dance performed by the goddess Allani at the banquet held in 
honor of God TeSSob in the literary composition known as Song of Release, see de Mar- 
tino 2019, 149. 


See Kloekhorst 2008, 842-5. 

See Ozgiic 1988; de Martino 2016. 
Waal 2015, 301. 

de Martino 1989, 36-9. 

See Rutherford 2005. 
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that presuppose a leap from the original position to a distant point 
(tuwaz). We argue that a group of dancers, likely arranged in rows, 
first danced in place, and then caught up with the row in front.® 


2 Narrative Dances 


Some cult festival texts also report the performance of narrative 
dances that mostly dramatize hunting scenes. In these cases, the 
performers wear animal masks and play the role of animals. Dance 
narrativity and the representation of ancient mythical narratives are 
also documented in Greek tradition.*° 

As was already said, cult festival texts vary in the degree of detail 
they supply; some of them very accurately outline each action and rite 
performed during the celebration of the festival, while other tablets 
are less detailed. In the case of mimetic representations, sometimes 
texts only mention that performers come onto the stage at a particu- 
lar moment during the celebration. Only in a very few cases do texts 
report who the performers are and what they do. This limits our pos- 
sibility of understanding how the dramatic representation was real- 
ized; nevertheless, we will consider here some of the most detailed 
descriptions of animal dance. 

Animals played a significant role in the daily life of the ancient 
Anatolian peoples, not only in the pastoral and agricultural context, 
but also in religion.** Even the Hittite gods were seen in a theriomor- 
phic way: the bull represented the Storm-god, and the stag was the 
sacred animal of God Kuruntiya. The latter, who was of Luwian ori- 
gin and tradition, was the protector of the countryside, where stags 
lived. In addition, bears, and great felines, who inhabited the rural 
landscape and the mountain forests, are mentioned in Hittite texts.** 

The dramatic representations of hunting scenes in dance occur in 
the cult festivals that belong to the oldest Anatolian religious tradi- 
tion. They presumably derive from local cults that were celebrated 
by the village communities. Some of them had been absorbed into 
the official state religion, mostly in the KI.LAM festival** and in the 
cults related to the Hattian deities, while others, particularly those 
documented in the so-called ‘Cult Inventories’, were practiced only 
at the local level.** The scenes of hunting inserted in the celebration 


9 See de Martino 1995, 2665. 

10 See Gianvittorio-Ungar, Schlapbach 2021. 
11 See Archi 2023. 

12 See Erskine 2021. 

13 On this festival see Burgin 2019. 

14 See Cammarosano 2018; 2021. 
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of festivals are the best examples of human-animal interactions and 
of the survival of the most ancient religious practices. 

Let’s move on to examine tablet KBo 17.43, which belongs to the 
group of the oldest preserved Hittite texts,*° and documents a very 
interesting description of a mimetic dance. A passage in this text de- 
scribes the performance of a festival that has generally been identi- 
fied with the Hattian purulli-festival and more specifically with the 
ceremonies in honor of the goddess TeteShapi.*® Steitler, however, 
has recently attributed this tablet to the KI.LAM, which is another 
Hittite cult festival of ancient tradition.*’ 

The performance is introduced by the priest of the city of Tawini- 
ya, located not far from the Hittite capital Hattusa,*® which played a 
significant role in the religious tradition of the Hittites.*° The priest 
of Tawiniya takes a silver vessel and approaches a singer’® who li- 
bates from this vessel. Then, the singer gets up and ‘dances’ (tarukzi) 
while crouching (ganenantas). He sprinkles something from a leath- 
er flask (Sarazzi).”* A ‘hunter’ (““meneya-) comes on stage and walks 
behind him. He draws an arrow and aims it at one side and the oth- 
er, but he does not release it. Several times he cries “i, i’. He (= the 
singer) initially moves forwards toward the king, but he turns back 
and strikes the ‘hunter’ with the leather container; then he goes for- 
wards again and strikes the ‘performers’ (LU™® ALAN.ZU,). Then a 
man wearing a bear mask ('“hartagga-)** wipes the feet of the per- 
formers with a piece of textile’® and dances.** 

Among the performers of this scene, we do not find a professional 
dancer, but a singer. This is not an exceptional case; in fact, in Hit- 
tite ceremonies dances are executed not only by professional danc- 
ers (LUMESHUB.BI), but also by cult officials who apparently did not 
have any training.”° 


15 See Neu 1980, 103-6. 
16 See Pecchioli Daddi 1988; Haas 1994, 734-5. 


17 See Steitler, Hethitologie Portal Mainz, Konkordanz, KBo 17.43: www.hethport. 
uni-wuerzburg.de. 


18 See Kryszen 2016, 111-41. 
19 See de Martino 2006. 


20 The semi-logographic writing ‘UNAR-Siya- likely corresponds to the Hittite word 
Wtarasiya- and refers to a performer of music and songs, see CHD §.2 (1980), 249-50. 


21 See CHD S.2 (2005), 249-50. 
22 This word can be restored thanks to the duplicates, see CHD §.3 (1980), 437. 


23 The word Serha- likely refers to a piece of textile, see Kloekhorst 2008, 745-6; 
CHD S.3 (1980), 437. 


24 KBo17.43 obv.i8’-14’, see Neu 1980, 104-5; de Martino 1989, 69-71; Mouton 2021, 86. 
25 See de Martino 1989, 8-10; 1995, 2666. 
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The Hittite term 'Ymeneya- occurs in festival rituals belonging to 
the oldest traditions and in passages that describe the performance 
of scenes of bear and leopard hunting, in which the meneya-actor 
hunts with a bow. This is not the word for ‘hunter’ that usually oc- 
curs in the Hittite texts; the meaning of ‘hunter’ for the term ‘“me- 
neya- was only inferred from the contexts of the cult texts where it 
is documented. As far as the etymology of this word, it was assumed 
a derivation from meni- ‘face’; thus, the epithet ‘face-man’ could al- 
lude to a mask that this personage wore.”° 

The logogram “"ALAN.ZU, refers to cult attendants who often take 
part in the Hittite festivals. They do not play a specific role but can 
sing and dance.”’ Lastly the '“hartagga-performer plays the role of 
a bear, and we assume that he wore a mask. Animal masks are doc- 
umented in other Hittite cult festivals, although we cannot say what 
they looked like.”® 

The text specifies that the singer dances in a crouch and sprinkles 
a liquid from a leather flask, but it does not name the substance that 
is sprinkled; given the content, we assume that it served as bait for 
attracting the prey. The singer and the ‘hunter’ here play the role ofa 
hunting team in which the former, crouching, puts bait on the ground, 
and the latter shoots the arrow. Since they are hunting a bear, the 
bait may have been some honey. The singer’s cry of “i!!!” may have 
been intended to attract the bear. The ‘hunter’ mimes an archer who 
is ready to shoot the arrow every time the prey is in range. Thus, 
the first part of the storyline is purely descriptive and realistically 
mimes a hunting trip. 

The arrival of the dancer with the bear mask signals the passage 
to a different dramatic register; suddenly the bear-man becomes 
human and wipes the feet of the ‘performers’ with a piece of tex- 
tile; lastly, he dances. We assume that this last part of the scene, in 
which the bear-man submits himself to the ‘performers’, metaphori- 
cally expresses the supremacy of the urban and civilized world over 
the inhabitants of the wild countryside, where ancient hunters risked 
their life. As Collins argued, this scene may be interpreted as a “rit- 
ualized removal of forces of destruction from a vulnerable village”.*° 

As was Said, the mimetic representation ends with the dance of the 
bear-man, but unfortunately there is no description of it. We can only 
assume that the dancer imitated the movements of a real bear. Hit- 
tite documents do not preserve any information on bears that were 
trained to dance, as was the custom in Turkey until recent years, but 


26 See Tischler 1990, 198; Puhvel 2004, 147-8; differently see Kloekhorst 2008, 576-7. 
27 See Weeden 2011, 142-4. 

28 See Unal 2016, 396. 

29 Collins 2002, 329. 
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we cannot exclude that the bear-man imitated a real dancing bear. 

The dancing meneya-hunter, together with an animal-man, is fea- 
tured in other Hittite festivals, as documented for example from KUB 
25.51 i 2’-11’.*° In this tablet** a performer who wears a leopard mask 
is followed by a ‘hunter’ who holds the ‘bow of the deity’. When these 
two figures stand before the deity, the cupbearer offers them a drink. 
They drink and then dance. Unfortunately, there is no description of 
the dance they perform. 

Another mimed representation of a hunt occurs in the fragmen- 
tary tablet KBo 7.37 (and in the duplicate tablet KUB 58.14), which de- 
scribes the performance of a cult festival, possibly related to the cults 
of the city of Zippalanda, one of the main sanctuaries of the Storm-god.** 
Performers masked as wolves and bears take part in the festival. This 
time the hunter is an archer-woman (MUNUS ©SPAN) who shoots an 
arrow at the bear-man but misses him. Then she shoots a second time 
and hits the bear-man, who cries “awaiya, awaiya!”. This clearly is a 
cry of pain,** and this passage shows “the hybrid character” of the an- 
imal-masked performers; they behave as animals, but they are indeed 
humans and, in this case, cry out like a human, as Mouton argued.** 

The presence of a woman who plays the role of an archer is par- 
ticularly interesting, because hunting traditionally was a male ac- 
tivity. An archer-woman occurs in other Hittite cult festivals, but 
only text KBo 7.37 presents her in the act of shooting an arrow. We 
assume that the episode mocked the poor bear-man, whom even a 
woman could take as prey and who cried desperately when wounded. 


3 Dance and Bull-Leaping 


As was already said, Hittite dance is not only documented in written 
evidence, for the images depicted on some vases decorated in relief 
add pieces of information. The most significant visual representa- 
tion of the human-animal interaction in dancing appears on the vase 
discovered in 1997 at the site of Huseyndede, which lies in northern 
Anatolia in the province of Sungurlu. 

The vase, 52 cm high, comes from the country residence of a mem- 
ber of the Hittite élite,** and dates to the Old Hittite Kingdom.** This 


30 See de Martino 1989, 68-9. 

31 KUB 25.51 joins KBo 37.51, KUB 11.32, KUB 20.17, and IBoT 3.68. 
32 See de Martino 2001; Mouton 2021, 86. 

33 As argued by Klinger 1996, 228 no. 401. 

34 Mouton 2021, 86. 

35 See Mielke 2017, 125-6. 

36 See Sipahi 2000; 2001. 
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vase, unlike the Inandik vase, shows only one decorated frieze. The 
figures are in relief and colored in brown, black, red, and grey. 

The frieze depicts fourteen figures in a single row. The first fig- 
ures on the left edge are two women represented frontally who dance 
hand in hand.*’ A dance of this kind is also documented in the already 
mentioned text KUB 20.38 obv. 10’-17’ where six women dance ina 
row, holding hands. The figures to the right of the two dancers play 
cymbals and a stringed instrument like a saz. The following figures 
represent two men, who dance in a crouching position facing each 
other and play cymbals. 

The series of dancers and musicians leads up to the central image 
in the scene: a man prepares to attach a halter to a bull. Three per- 
sonages are represented close to the bull: one of them balances on 
the bull’s back, another one is performing a somersault, and the third 
one is preparing to jump. We agree with Decker** that these three 
figures represent three stages of a single jump executed by an acro- 
bat leaping on the bull. The three figures are identical in their dress 
and features, which supports Decker’s assumption. The acrobat’s leap 
onto the bull is neatly framed by two musicians, a cymbal player, on 
the left, and a saz player, on the right, who admire the ability of the 
acrobat and accompany his movements with music. 

The publication of the Hiseyndede vase had a strong impact on re- 
searchers of Mediterranean civilizations, since bull leaping and ac- 
robatic performances on the back of a bull are very well documented 
in the Aegean world, in Egypt and Syria.*° Unfortunately, this prac- 
tice is not clearly documented in the Hittite textual evidence. Nev- 
ertheless, there are three texts, admittedly fragmentary, that seem 
to allude to such a performance. 

Firstly, we mention text KUB 25.37+ that belongs to the corpus 
of cult festivals of Luwian tradition.*° A delegation from the town of 
Lallupiya takes part in the celebration of the rites described in this 
text. We are unable to locate this town precisely, but it presumably 
was in central Anatolia around the Sakarya river.** 

In the first lines of this text (i 4’-10’), the chief of the delegation of 
Lallupiya calls out in Luwian to the cupbearer, who starts dancing, 
and the cook also dances in the same way. A man of Lallupiya danc- 
es repetitively, turning in place, while another Lallupiya man holds 
a cloak behind the dancer. This passage seems to refer to two danc- 
ers who start out facing each other, but then one of them turns his 


37 See Sipahi 2000, 72. 

38 Decker 2003, 50-1. 

39 See Decker 2003. 

40 See Starke 1985, 342-50. 
41 de Martino 2017, 258. 
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back to the other, who shakes a cloak. This same dance also occurs 
in another passage of this text.‘ 

A fragmentary passage in the third column in KUB 25.37+ (iii 1) 
preserves the sentence wlatkuzi nu ANA GUD.MAH (he [j]umps and 
towards the bull). As Taracha wrote, the interpretation of this pas- 
sage as a description of an acrobatic performance over a bull seems 
to be confirmed by another fragmentary text, Bo 3817, that belongs 
to the north-Anatolian religious tradition. Here we read as follows:** 
[n=ast]a GUD.MAH para [pennianzi]. watkuanzi ([and thlen [they 
drive] the bull they jump).** 

A third Hittite text may also refer to bull leaping. Tablet KBo 19.138 
describes the cult ceremonies in honor of the goddess Teteshapi, a de- 
ity we have already mentioned; she is of Hattian origin and plays the 
role of mistress of wild animals.*® Pecchioli Daddi quoted a passage 
in this text where a performer (““ALAN.ZU,) ‘mocks’ (hahhars)*° the 
Hurrian bull of the god.*’ Unfortunately, since this text too is frag- 
mentary, we are in the dark as to what the act of mocking the bull en- 
tailed. Pecchioli Daddi argued that this passage may refer to leaping 
onto the bull, though this is not explicitly stated here as it is in KUB 
25.37+ and Bo 3817. In our opinion, it could also allude to an action 
that echoed some lost literary narrative concerning the two Hurri- 
an bulls, Hurri and Sherri, who drove the chariot of the Storm-god. 

Thus, as far as the textual evidence is concerned, we concede that 
we are dealing with very badly damaged tablets, and we cannot ex- 
clude that the scene depicted on the Huseyndede vase does not in 
fact correspond to any cult practice performed in Hittite Anatolia. 
The Huseyindede vase was a luxury product acquired by a wealthy 
Anatolian person. As is well known, scenes of bull leaping were dif- 
fused in the ancient Near East during the second millennium BCE, 
as the frescos of Tell el-Dab’a and some Syrian seals show,** and the 
artisan who manufactured the vase and realized the frieze may have 
been inspired by models known to him from sealings and seals. The 
owner of the vase may have appreciated it for its exotic character. 

In short, the two aforementioned Hittite texts, though fragmen- 
tary, cannot be ignored, and we are inclined to assume that acrobat- 
ic leaps onto the back of a bull were performed in Anatolia. The dif- 
ferent cultural backgrounds of the two texts, one referring to the 


42 See ii 10’-18’, de Martino 1989, 76-8; Mouton 2016, 128-9. 
43 ii 20’-22’. 

44 Taracha 2004 

45 See Taracha 2009. 

46 See see HW? 3, 11:10-11. 

47 Pecchioli Daddi 2010, 124-9. 

48 See Sipahi 2001; Decker 2003. 
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Luwian tradition of the region of Lallupiya, and the other one to 
north-Anatolian cults,*® witness the possible diffusion of this prac- 
tice in the Hittite kingdom. 

We wonder what the meaning of such a performance was; we know 
that the bull was the sacred animal of the Storm-god, who was imag- 
ined and represented as a bull. Bull-shaped vessels have been found 
in several Anatolian temples. We argue that the scene depicted on 
the Huseyindede vase and possibly described in the aforementioned 
texts does not refer to the bull as the animal dear to the Storm-god, 
but more broadly to the oxen and bulls that the most ancient inhab- 
itants of Anatolia encountered in the country, hunted, and learnt to 
herd. As in the case of the narrative representation of a bear hunt, 
the bull-leaping performance may symbolize the superiority of hu- 
mans over the animals, as if the wild and ferocious bulls had been 
brought from their original environment into the urban space con- 
trolled by the men.*° 
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Abstract This essay discusses the limits of transmission of Babylonian literature to 
other non-cuneiform literatures. It will ask can a limit be set as to what is Babylonian, 
specifically Babylonian Wisdom Literature, in non-cuneiform sources. Three intercon- 
nected issues will be addressed: who speaks words of wisdom? Who is the conveyor of 
wisdom, that is, who is the chief carrier of knowledge which is considered as wisdom? 
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Summary 1 Introduction. - 2 Who Speaks Wisdom? - 3 What Words of Wisdom Are 
Spoken? - 4 How Are Words of Wisdom Spoken? - 5 Conclusion. 


1 Introduction 


This essay discusses the limit of transmission of Babylonian litera- 
ture to other non-cuneiform literatures.* It will ask can a limit be set 


1 Foran overview of Babylonian wisdom literature, see Cohen, Wasserman 2021. 
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as to what is specifically Babylonian Wisdom Literature (as far as it 
can be identified) in non-cuneiform sources. The term limit intends 
to place an essential bar above which the question of transmission 
becomes almost non-tangible, in other words, that there are no lim- 
its to be placed, and, hence, anything anywhere can be related, and, 
explained by transmission. Thus, this essay investigates what is the 
limit that needs to be defined in order to identify, at least as a hy- 
pothesis, transmission, and reception, or the context and function at 
the receiving end. Three interconnected issues will be addressed: 

Who speaks words of wisdom? Who is the conveyor of wisdom, that 
is, who is the chief carrier of knowledge which is considered as wis- 
dom; what words of wisdom are spoken? What wisdom themes are 
expected to be met upon the transmission route; and how are words 
of wisdom spoken? How can genre instruct us to identify a struc- 
ture typical of Babylonian wisdom literature which can be traced 
elsewhere. 

The aim of this essay is not to arrive at a definite conclusion or 
to bring proof of a transmission of one example of a specific piece of 
work to another non-cuneiform work, but to define as precisely as 
the opportunity allows the limits of what can be called transmission. 


2 Who Speaks Wisdom? 


As is known, traditional wisdom is attributed to figures of authori- 
ty, such as old man, father, or king. Although seemingly obvious, the 
question is why? In Babylonia, wisdom is called hasisu, literally, the 
‘ear’, which involves a semantic shift to ‘intelligence’. A person or 
deity possessing wisdom achieves the appellation or title atar hasisa, 
‘super wise’ or bel hasisi ‘endowed with wisdom’ (for a god); or he can 
be called as possessing hasisa palkd, ‘wide ears’. Another term, syn- 
onymous of hasisu, ‘ear’, ‘wisdom’, is uznu/uzn4, ‘ear, ears’, which also 
means ‘wisdom’. The expression rapas uzni, ‘wide of ear’, or possess- 
ing uzna/uznatu rapsatu, ‘wide ears’, means ‘endowed with wisdom’. 
The gods can also uzna ruppusu - ‘widen one’s ear’, or ‘grant wisdom’. 

However, the notion of why ‘ear’ necessarily is ‘wisdom’, or ‘intel- 
ligence’ and what has ‘wide’ or ‘broad’ to do with wisdom needs fur- 
ther comment, as the semantic shift between the ‘ear’ and ‘wisdom’ 
had not been adequately explained before.* I risk providing my own 
explanation, although it rests on an assumption which cannot be def- 
initely proven. 

In the human body, the ear is the only tissue organ which consist- 
ently grows even after adulthood (in a prominent way; the nose is 


2 E.g. Westenholz 2014. 
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another organ). The older one grows the bigger one’s ear is. Evidently, 
big ears or wide ears are traits of old or older people. Hence, it is of 
no surprise to find yashish in Hebrew as ‘old man’, cognate with Ak- 
kadian hasisu. In pre-modern days or preindustrial societies, a per- 
son with utterly big ears, that is old, was lucky enough to have sur- 
vived, outliving his age group. Of course, in ancient societies, such 
as Mesopotamia, luck had nothing to do with it, rather the fact that 
the person was loved by the gods who granted him longevity. The 
reason he was granted longevity was because he was rewarded for 
his piousness and moral living. Hence, hasisa palkd and uzna/uznatu 
rapsatu ‘wide ears’ were taken as a metaphor for the archetypical 
wise person. And when the gods ‘widen one’s ears’ they grant one old 
age, experience or wisdom. Of course this is not to deny the cogni- 
tive aspect of the ear as an agent of hearing, but to sharpen the im- 
agery behind the otherwise implicit ‘wide-eared’. 

The wise person’s configurations in wisdom literature can take the 
form of an exceedingly old person, like Atra-hasis, who was grant- 
ed eternal life, or a father-figure, like Suruppak, who is necessari- 
ly older, hence more wise and experienced, speaking wisdom to his 
son. The same is seen in additional compositions. The wisdom com- 
position called simd milka, or Supti-amélu (Most Illustrious Man), in 
which Sipt-amélu gives advice to his son; the Old Babylonian com- 
position called The Scholars of Uruk, where the father-figure chides 
his son; similarly in the Dialogue Between a Father and His Son; and, 
most probably, in the Counsels of Wisdom, where wisdom is deliv- 
ered from a father to his son, or a father-like figure to a son-like fig- 
ure, such as from a senior official to his junior.* 

In Mesopotamia this traditional position of old man or father can 
be expanded or replaced by the figure of the king, as the wisest alive. 
This happened in literature, such as in the Epic of Gilgamesh (cf. sa 
naqba imuru, ‘He [i.e. Gilgames] who saw the ‘deep’’), and as in The In- 
structions of Suruppak, whose speaker of wisdom, i.e. Suruppak, was 
regarded as king in the Mesopotamian literary tradition, although his 
instructions are not necessarily related to courtly life and manners.* 
Consider also the Counsels of Ur-Ninurta, a composition of instruc- 
tions that were seemingly issued by king Ur-Ninurta of the first Dy- 
nasty of Isin (ca. twentieth-nineteenth centuries BCE).° But the attri- 
bution of wisdom to royal figures was reflected also in real life, when, 
for example, King Assurbanipal was equated with Adapa. Additional 
wise kings were Sulgi and Nabonidus. In the context of courtly life, 


3 Cohen 2013, 81-128; George 2009, 78-112, no. 14; Foster, George 2020; Lambert 
1960, 96-107, 311-15, 345-6; Lenzi 2018. 


4 George 2003, 1: 444-5; Alster 2005, 31-220. 
5 Alster 2005, 221-64. 
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expressed apocryphally, the Uruk List of Scholars and Kings (without 
entering to the question of the time of its composition) wished per- 
haps to re-establish the position of the wise (and traditional) sage as 
the indispensable advisor of the royal figure.° 

Similar configurations in non-cuneiform wisdom literature are ev- 
ident in the Book of Proverbs, where traditional wisdom is conveyed 
by father and mother to son (“Attend my son to your father’s instruc- 
tion [7012], and do not reject the teaching [A=] of your mother”).’ 
But, as in Mesopotamia, wisdom taught by one’s ‘father and mother’ 
is appropriated by the figure of King Solomon. Thus the book opens: 
“The proverbs of Solomon son of David king of Israel, to know wis- 
dom and instruction ["019]”.° The artificiality of the opening verse is 
blatant, when a few lines down of the very same opening chapter we 
hear about parental wisdom. 

Traditional wisdom conveyed by an elder figure to his younger kin 
is seen in the Story of Ahiqar. Of course, Ahigar was no father to Na- 
din, but his uncle. Such a change was required by the narrative (i.e. 
the good uncle vs. the wayward nephew). But in the narrative Ahiqar 
was also placed in a high position of a sage or counselor (of Kings 
Sennacherib and Esarhaddon), as dictated by the Babylonian percep- 
tion of kings and their scholars. 

Father and/or king, scholar or vizier as conveyors of wisdom to 
their juniors are also commonly used to frame the sebayit instruc- 
tions in the Egyptian wisdom literature: Ptahhotep, an official, to 
his son, King Cheti to his son Merikare, King Amenhotep I to his son 
Sesosteris I, and Amenemope the scribe to his son.? 

But there are also alternatives to father/king/scholar as speakers 
of wisdom. In the Epic of Gilgames Siduri is an interesting case to 
consider. Her name means ‘woman’, ‘young girl’ in Hurrian, keying 
Siduri in the ears of the Mesopotamian audience as a female captive 
or prisoner of war. This Siduri works as a bar-keeper of a brothel, 
and she lives at the end of the world. As a liminal figure, on the cross- 
roads of mortal life and the eternal life of the gods, non-representa- 
tive of traditional Mesopotamian perceptions, she conveys words to 
wisdom to Gilgamesh. Her wisdom is unconventional. Rather than be 
a heroic king - like Sargon and Naram-Sin, upon whom the literary 
figure of Gilgamesh is modeled, she says to Gilgames, 


“O Gilgamesh, where are you wandering? 
The life that you seek you will never find. 


Lenzi 2008. 
Prov. 1:8. 

Prov. 1:1. 

E.g. Adams 2020. 


oan 
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When the gods created mankind, death they dispensed to 
mankind, 

Life they kept for themselves. 

But you Gilgamesh, let your belly be full, 

Enjoy yourself always by day and by night! 

Make merry each day, 

Dance and play day and night. 

Let your clothes be clean, 

Let your head be washed, may you bathe in water, 
Gaze on the child who holds your hand, 

Let your wife enjoy your repeated embrace. 

For such is the destiny of [mortal men]”.*° 


With Siduri, heroism is reversed. Better to be home than chasing 
windmills. Thus, her words reminds one of a similar negative or ni- 
hilistic wisdom theme, the ‘vanity theme’ or the carpe diem theme. 
Great deeds are useless because even the greatest died, for death 
was bestowed to all mankind, so best to live life to its fullest. 

Siduri’s wisdom, however, is quickly appropriated. Siduri appears 
as a wisdom figure in the Old Babylonian Gilgames version. In the 
Standard Babylonian version, however, it is Utnapisti who now speaks 
similar themes to Gilgamesh. In the Standard Babylonian version, 
Siduri steps out of the limelight, and becomes a cut-out character. 
Utnapisti as sage-king is now the one who advocates wisdom, tell- 
ing Gilgamesh that the life of mortals is limited, in a vein not unsim- 
ilar to Siduri’s.** 

Perhaps there were other Siduri-s, now lost to us.** We heard of 
the wisdom (7715) of the mother in the Book of Proverbs, but she al- 
so has disappeared - Solomon was now the wise king. Other ‘wise 
women’ may have been erased out of literary history, with a few fleet- 
ingly mentioned, such as the ‘wise woman’ of Abel Beit Maacah.** 
Sért’a-etirat, the eldest daughter of Esarhaddon and sister of the 
‘twin’brothers, Assurbanipal and Samas-sumi-ukin, resurfaces in 
Papyrus Amherst 63, as Srytrh or Saritrah, a woman counselor and 
diplomat.** Regardless of her role in history, it is interesting to note 
that in Aramaic literature, a place is given to the counselor queen. 
This can be of significance as further consideration is given to speak- 
ers of wisdom in non-cuneiform literature. 


10 The Epic of Gilgames, “Sippar” Tablet (Old Babylonian; George 2003, 276-86). 
11 Tablet 10, ll. 293’-322’; George 2003, 696-9. 


12 Consider the comparison between Siduri and Achilles’ mother, Thetis, by Viano, 
Sironi 2022. 


13 Camp 1981. 
14 Holm 2020. 
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Consider Aesop - a complete reversal of the archetypical ancient 
Near Eastern conveyor of wisdom, although acknowledged as a stran- 
ger, coming from Phrygia and as a prisoner of war, of physical de- 
fects. What was the intention of such a portrayal? A reversal of the 
Babylonian or other ancient Near Eastern traditions of the wise king, 
although adopting ancient Near Eastern literature (to a certain ex- 
tent) through proverbs and sayings? 

A figure which invites more discussion than can be given here is 
the aluzinnu, the ‘jester’ or ‘buffoon’, who transposes and ridicules 
perceived wisdom and knowledge.** Hardly a star of Mesopotamian 
literature, he appears in one badly preserved composition, where he 
mocks the entire profession of Babylonian medicine and magic (which 
came hand in hand), by a display of pseudo-incantations. Was the 
aluzinnu adopted to the Greek world in a similar role as the alozon, 
the ‘boaster’ or ‘clown’?*® There, regardless of a shared etymology 
real or false between Akkadian aluzinnu and Greek alozon, he rose 
to fame, or at least moved to center stage. And if so, was the aluzin- 
nu’s Babylonian ‘wisdom’ the blueprint of the exploits of the alozon 
in Greece, as a man whose wisdom is all pretense? In this context, 
one is reminded of the ‘wise’ servant in the Dialogue of Pessimism 
(aka Arad Mitguranni) or Gimil-Ninurta, the protagonist in the Poor 
Man of Nippur, who despite their low status outwit their superiors.*” 
They too, like the aluzinnu, can be seen as jester archetypes, finding 
a later reflection, directly or not cannot be known, with other non- 
cuneiform literatures of the Mediterranean basin and Mesopotamia. 

Reversal of roles can also be recognized in Babylonian disputa- 
tion literature (which will be discussed below in How Are Words of 
Wisdom Spoken?), where figures of wisdom are ridiculed - to be por- 
trayed by insignificant critters. The Series of the Spider, for example, 
lifts up quotations from the Babylonian Theodicy, Gilgames, and oth- 
er ‘worthy’ works, to be spoken by rodents or insects. The compar- 
ison with the Greek Battle of Frogs and Mice is inevitable, as is the 
question of transmission.*® 


15 Atranslation of the text is found in Foster 2005, 939-41. There is no modern edition. 
16 Griffith, Marks 2011; Veldhuis 2006; Rumor 2017. 


17 The Dialogue of Pessimism is structured as an exchange between a master and 
his slave. Whenever the master wishes to embark upon a task (hunting, marrying, con- 
ducting business, starting a revolt), the slave supports his intentions with words of in- 
structive wisdom, such as in proverbs and instructions. But when the master reneges 
on his words, the slave, in order to buttress his master’s desires, brings about nega- 
tive or pessimistic wisdom, for which see the section below “What Words of Wisdom 
are Spoken?”; Lambert 1960, 139-49. The Poor Man of Nippur is a folktale about a poor 
man although a trickster, who takes his revenge on a figure of authority; Foster 2005, 
931-6; Ottervanger 2016. 


18 In the Series of the Spider two insignificant animals (insects?) argue in front of 
the spider over who is more worthy (Jiménez 2017, 291-323). The use of poetic language 
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To conclude this discussion, when speaking of transmission, it 
should be asked who in the eyes of the ancients conveys this wisdom. 
And in the process of transmission, was the conveyor of this wisdom 
maintained (wise king or ruler, such as Solon) or rather inverted (e.g. 
Aesop and the alozon), in order to create a contrastive or polemic nar- 
rative framework, which, nonetheless, is willing to accept Babyloni- 
an wisdom traditions? Or perhaps, as Babylonian disputation litera- 
ture hints, the inversion of accepted roles was already conventional 
in that ancient literature tradition, paving the path for alternative 
conveyors of wisdom? And were women as speakers of wisdom con- 
ventionally silenced only to resurface in alternative narratives, now- 
adays almost completely lost? 


3 What Words of Wisdom Are Spoken? 


One of the most common and enduring themes of wisdom literature is 
the ‘vanity theme’, which expresses, in a similar way to Siduri’s words 
seen above, the futility of life in face of coming death. It is expressed 
most pointedly in the Babylonian Ballad of Early Rulers, where the 
poet sings of the many illustrious heroes, who in spite of their hero- 
ic deeds, are now dead and gone. He goes on to recommend the lis- 
tener to have a good glass of beer (in the tavern no doubt), and en- 
joy life as much as he can. The theme is echoed in many literatures, 
where it is sometimes identified as the ubi sunt motif. As shown ina 
previous study, although the vanity theme may seem as too diffuse 
to claim a shared heritage, the list of dead rulers now in the neth- 
erworld appended to the ‘vanity theme’ can be recognized as a dis- 
tinct literary device. Since it is found in the Babylonian Ballad but 
also throughout various literatures (Greek, Arabic, Egyptian, Syri- 
ac), this may bring one to speak of transmission of a motif of Baby- 
lonian wisdom literature in non-cuneiform literatures. A few exam- 
ples are provided:*® 


All life is but the wink of an eye, 

Life of mankind cannot last forever, 

Where is Alulu who reigned for 36,000 years? 
Where is Entena who went up to heaven? 


and quotes from the Babylonian Theodicy elevates the level of satire and ridicule. The 
Babylonian Theodicy, quoted in the Series of the Spider, is a wisdom dialogue between 
the sufferer and his friend who contend on the problem of divine retribution; Oshima 
2013. It was one of the best-known and much studied works in Babylonia, as it is today. 


19 Discussion and full references in Cohen 2017. 
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Where is Gilgames who sought (eternal) life like (that of) [Zius] 
udra? 

Where is Hu[wawa who...]? 

Where is Enkidu who [proclaimed] (his) strength throughout the 
land? 

Where is Bazi? Where is Zizi? 

Where are the great kings of which (the like) from then to now 
Are not (anymore) engendered, are not bo[rn]? 

Life without light - how can it be better than death?° 


Where are the princes of the heathen become, and such as ruled 
the beasts upon the earth; They that had their pastime with the 
fowls of the air, and they that hoarded up silver and gold, wherein 
men trust, and made no end of their getting? For they that wrought 
in silver, and were so careful, and whose works are unsearcha- 
ble, They are vanished and gone down to the grave, and others 
are come up in their steads. 

The Agarenes that seek wisdom upon earth, the merchants of 
Meran and of Theman, the authors of fables, and searchers out of 
understanding; none of these have known the way of wisdom, or 
remember her paths.** 


A king was Xerxes, the one who claimed to share everything 
with god. 

Yet he crossed back the Lemnian water with a single oar. 
Blessed was Midas, thrice-blessed was Kinyras, 

But what man went to Hades with more than an obol??* 


Where is Khosarow? Where is Caesar? Where is who joined mon- 
ey with more money, so that it became plenty? I have already seen 
time destroying one group of people after another. No rich man 
stays (forever rich), neither a poor one. Where is who claimed to 
be superior in richness of the world and was proud? | wish I knew 
what would come after what I see.”* 


The next set of examples will demonstrate how another literary devise 
of Babylonian wisdom literature is used to propel the idea of the ‘van- 
ity theme’. It does so by introducing the human life versus animal life 
motif, or, in the view of the nihilist, the lack of difference between hu- 
man life and animal life. Man despite his toil is no better than beast. 


20 
21 
22 
23 


The Ballad of Early Rulers (Old Babylonian period, ca. 1700-1500 BCE). 
The Book of Baruch (ca. 200-100 BCE). 

Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 1795 (second century CE). 

Abu al-‘Atahiyya 748-828 CE. 
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In the Babylonian Wisdom composition sima milka, the wise fa- 
ther (Sipti-amélu) advises his son to build a house for himself, amass 
wealth, raise a family and by doing so be considered a success in the 
eyes of society of humans and gods. The son replies that all life is of no 
point, because all die at the end (the ‘vanity theme’). Hence, father’s 
advices are useless. To argue his point the son says the following:** 


anenna summatu damimtu issuru murtappittu 
Sa alpi danni alé bissu 
[Sa dam]dammatu anenna marusu 


“Where is the moaning dove - the bird that is always on the move? 
As for the strong ox - where is its household? 
[As for the ma]re mule - where are its children?” 


The questions that the son asks go unanswered but their implication 
is clear. Look at the animals of the wild and the field. They have no 
permanent houses, they amass no wealth in the granary, they even 
do not have children. In what way do they fare worse than us? In what 
way are we better? Both we and they will die. 

The theme or motif is also found in the Babylonian Theodicy. A di- 
alogue-structure between the so-called Pious Sufferer and his friend 
brings the two opposing view of wisdom: the Sufferer representing ni- 
hilistic wisdom (of the kind the son in simd milka expresses) and the 
friend, representing traditional ‘fatherly’ or positive wisdom. 

As the Sufferer complains of his cruel fate, his friend, the wise 
sage, urges him to pray to the gods for salvation. The Sufferer, how- 
ever, rejects the friend’s advice, turning to the animal versus human 
metaphor, saying:?° 


[a]kkanu serrému Sa itpupu Sumuh samn([i] 
ak-kabti pakki ili uzunsu ibsi 


aggu labu Sa itakkalu dumug Siri 
ak-kimilti ilt? Supturi ubil mashassu 


“The onager, the wild ass, that had its fill of lush wild grasses, 
Did it have a care for the weighty wisdom of the gods? 


The savage lion that fed himself from the choicest meat, 
Did it bring its flour offerings to appease a goddess’s wrath?” 


24 = LI. 122’-124’. See above fn. 3. 


25 LI. 48-51. Lambert 1960, 72-5; Oshima 2013, 11, 19; Heinrich, Jiménez, Mitto, 
forthcoming. 
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As before, the condition of man is similar, if not worse than those of an- 
imals. The animals are neither pious nor hold to traditional values, but 
regardless live well and survive. Like in simdé milka, traditional wisdom 
(praying to the gods, being pious etc.), is rejected because it is useless. 

The Sargon Birth Legend is the next composition to use this de- 
vice. The Sargon Birth Legend is a well-known literary work, cate- 
gorized under the genre of naru-literature, which while criticizing 
royal power imitates Mesopotamian royal inscriptions, in particular 
of Sargon and Naram-Sin.*® The Sargon Birth Legend tells how Sar- 
gon was born to an entu-priestess who placed him in a bitumen-cov- 
ered casket. The casket was carried down the river, but Sargon was 
saved by a gardener, and from lowly beginnings he arose to become 
the world’s greatest emperor. The rest of the composition, which is 
very poorly preserved, suffers from a break with the main story, and 
therefore its contents have not been properly understood. There is 
a gap of some fifteen lines in the text, but sense arrives, however, if 
the human versus the animal motifis considered. Hence, a re-reading 
of the final lines can provide us the sense of the whole composition.”’ 


u Suru [...] 
irtappud lahru ina séri ammeni Ia [...] 
u sabitu israt Sari lulima [...] 


issuru qadu Sa iltassti musita 

ina sisitiSu mina utter 

illak Saru ayya bissu 

iltassum serremu ayyak{(a illak] [var. irtappud serrému ibit ina séri] 
isu’ aru ana mannisu 


Sa part lasimu ayyinni marusu 
ul isét barbaru dami [...] 


nesu akil dami [...] 
The wild bull [...] 


The ewe ran about in the steppe, why does it not...? [...] 
And the gazelle driven by the wind, the stag ... [...]? 


26 Lewis 1980. 


27 LI. 50-62. On the basis of Westenholz 1997, 44-7, supplemented by Jiménez, Mit- 
to forthcoming. 
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The owl that always hoots at night, 
What does it achieve with its speech? 


The wind blows thither - where is its home? 

The onager runs about, where does he [go?] [var.: The onager runs 
about, he spends his nights on the steppe]. 

The eagle flies - but to [aid] one of his own? 


The swift mule, where are its children? 
Didn't the wolf miss ... the blood ... ? 


The lion-eating bloody-flesh.”® 


The passage from the Sargon Birth Legend, as badly as it is preserved, 
consists of the motive already encountered.’° It can be surmised with 
all due caution that the glory of Sargon is probably questioned by the 
vanity theme, expressed by the device of asking what difference is 
there at the end of the day between man and beast. Sargon achieved 
so much - but what is it worth? The animals roam about, the wind is 
homeless, the onager runs about the steppe, with no home. The owl 
hoots at night, but to what use, because, with everybody asleep, who 
can hear him? And the eagle flies high in the sky, without tending his 
family. The swift mule is sterile and therefore has no offspring. And 
yet they pretty well survive, without conquering the world. What is 
challenged here is the conventional narrative of world domination. 
(And consider above the words of Siduri to Gilgames). The critical 
outlook on the exploits of the mighty and famous is not foreign to 
nari-literature. The very essence of the genre of nari is to question 
the limits of power.*° 

Indeed, it is to be recalled that from a Mesopotamian point of view, 
the very suggestion that humans and animals are the same challeng- 
es one of the basic tenets of Mesopotamian religion, which is that 
gods and humans stand in one category, as opposed to the category of 
animals, or in the general sense, the natural world. Gods and humans 


28 The rest of the text is very poorly preserved. 


29 The point was already partially realized by Westenholz 1997, 36: “Column ii [i.e. 
the lines considered here] poses many problems, since it contains no narrative but a 
series of rhetorical questions. These questions are also addressed to an implied audi- 
ence. The seemingly obvious message to be read out of the text is a commentary on the 
futility of all human effort. The relationship of this section to the story of Sargon is un- 
fortunately not clear. It could contain his reflections at the end of his life. On the other 
hand, it may describe a tragic cataclysm at the end of his reign. Though most unlikely, 
it is also possible that col. ii contains an unrelated composition, traditionally copied on 


my 


the same tablet as the ‘Sargon Autobiography’. 
30 Schaudig 2019. 
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are the same but for their immortality. In this respect, it is interesting 
to note that no poem of Babylonian literature ever celebrated an ani- 
mal, and no song was composed on the beauty of a snowy mountain. 

The discussion of the human vs. animal motif leads one to consid- 
er a few passages from the Book of Qohelet. 

The speaker of the Book of Qohelet, an unnamed ‘son of David’, ar- 
ticulates the ‘vanity theme’ throughout many passages in composition.** 
Perhaps this passage’ is the closest articulation found of the ideas re- 
counted in Babylonian compositions, such as simd milka or the Ballad 


What point for man is there who toils and strives in all his heart 
as he toils under the sun? All his days are constant pain, and an- 
ger is his concern also at nighttime, his heart rests not - this is 
vanity also. Hence there is nothing better for man than to eat and 
drink, and to enjoy himself, even when in toil. I have learnt this 
too - because it is dictated by God. 


Qohelet then continues in a later pericope* to discuss the fate of the 
just and unjust, for he has seen how justice is meted. It matters not, 
he says, whether one is just or wicked.** Thus, he is critical of posi- 
tive wisdom, similar in his point of view to the Sufferer in the The- 
odicy.*° He comes to the conclusion that man’s actions are of no rel- 
evance to his fate, hence man and beast are alike.*° 


The case of humans and beasts is alike: as one dies so does the oth- 
er, they draw the same breath. Is man different from beast? No. All 
is vanity. Everything reaches the same place: everything was dust 
and to dust it will return. Can anybody know if humans’ breaths 
goes up while beast’s breath goes down to the netherworld? And 
I understood - man must enjoy his doings, because that is his lot. 
Who will bring him to know what will be after he dies? 


31 On the relationship between the Book of Qohelet and ancient Near Eastern liter- 
ature, long acknowledged, see Samet 2015, the most important discussion in recent 
years, because it takes into consideration the newly discovered or newly assessed Bab- 
ylonian ‘vanity theme’ wisdom compositions. Worthy of mention is Gianto 1998, who 
was among the first to point out the thematic relationship between Qohelet and the Bal- 
lad and sima milka and Keefer 2022, 188, who points out to the thematic similarity be- 
tween simd milka and Qohelet. The English translation of the Book of Qohelet brought 
here rests on the New English Bible. 


32 Qoh. 2:22-25. 
33 Qoh. 3:16-22. 


34 For the carpe diem motif in this passage, see Schwienhorst-Schonberger 2011, 
284-7. 


35 Shields 2006, 146-9; Seow 1997, 175-6. 
36 Qoh. 3:19-22. 
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Qohelet judges mankind and animals to be alike, their fate not dif- 
ferent.*’ All die, despite man’s deeds, whether good or bad. Nothing 
promises a blessed afterlife. Who ever said that the spirit of beasts 
goes to the netherworld while that of man’s to heaven?** 

It is interesting to note how the ‘vanity theme’, both in the Baby- 
lonian wisdom compositions and in the Book of Qohelet brings into 
play the human condition versus the animal condition. For the Mes- 
opotamian authors the animal world is brought to prove the point 
that although animals do not toil, amass fortunes, or behave piously 
towards the gods, they go about and live as much as man does. For 
Qohelet, man’s deeds are of no relevance as regards his fate: either 
good or bad, who can know man’s fate. Thus, mankind’s case and the 
beasts’ case are the same: all will die. And after death, man will not 
know what worth were his doings. 

To conclude, a notion of negative or nihilistic wisdom which intro- 
duces a comparison between human and beast can be recognized. 
It was identified as a literary motive in Babylonian wisdom compo- 
sitions which introduce the ‘vanity theme’. They include sima milka, 
the Theodicy, and the Sargon Birth Legend. A similar device used to 
argue that man’s fate after death cannot be known was found in the 
Book of Qohelet. Common to the Babylonian compositions and to Qo- 
helet is the argument that the human and animal condition is of no dif- 
ference. Thus the argument demonstrates the invalidity of the claims 
of accepted wisdom of the fathers or wise men, encouraging whoev- 
er encounters it to question established truisms and platitudes. But 
there is more to consider. The speaker of Qohelet is a prince, “son 
of David”, a figure of power and authority, a figure who is modeled, 
so one can assume, on the representation of the royal persona in the 
ancient Near East. And yet, Qohelet acutely observes from a posi- 
tion of power that all is vanity, hence ultimately criticizing his very 
own. The same outlook by way of the teller is taken in the Birth Leg- 
end of Sargon: the mighty king’s power is criticized as valueless in 
face of impending death. 


4 How Are Words of Wisdom Spoken? 


The last issue to be discussed is that of genre - or, how are words 
of wisdom spoken within a given literary frame. Is genre enough 
to test the limit of transmission? A recent volume (2020) edited by 
Enrique Jiménez and Catherine Mittermayer set about to examine 


37 Longman 1998, 129. 


38 For Qohelet’s critique of apocalyptic ideas, perhaps prevalent in the author’s days 
(through Greek-Hellenistic influence?), see Fischer 1998 and Kruger 2004, 93. 
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critically the genre of disputation literature in the Near East and Be- 
yond, with ‘beyond’ extending to Syriac literature, Arabic, Medie- 
val Spain, Iran and so on. The underlying assumption of the volume 
was that in some way or the other the genre of disputation litera- 
ture has had its origins in the Babylonian disputations. Another di- 
mension can be added to the discussion that moves beyond the ques- 
tion of genre. This can be done by looking at a specific discourse in 
this type of literature. 

The main and shared characteristic of disputation literature is 
that of two ‘non-human’ personae disputing between themselves who 
the more beneficial is. So much is clear. But in the disputes there 
is more. The dispute runs along the divide of the human and the di- 
vine. The question which is argued is who is more beneficial to gods 
and humans, with each protagonist emphasizing his or her traits and 
features in both domains. Two Babylonian compositions can demon- 
strate just that, the Date-Palm and the Tamarisk, and the recently re- 
constructed composition, the Date-Palm and the Vine.*° In the Date- 
Palm and the Tamarisk, the Tamarisk says: 


“Tam the exorcist priest, I renew the temple... 

Behold: aren’t my surroundings full of resin? Are they not full of 
incense? 

The priestess collects the ‘water’ of the tamarisk, and then praise 
is given and a festival performed”. 


The date palm responds by saying that its fronds are also used in pu- 
rification rites, as well as of course as feeding everybody. 


“In the offering place, when o[ffering to Sin the prince, 

Without myself being present, 

The king cannot perform libation. 

My purification rites are performed through all corners of the 
world, 

My fronds are dropped to [the ground] and a festival is celebrat- 
ed. [...] 

I am considered a replacement for grain for a period of three 
months [...] 

The orphan, the widow, the pauper [...] 

They eat food which never diminishes. My dates are good””° 


And in the parallel composition the Date-Palm and the Vine, the 
Palm-tree says, 


39 Cohen 2013, 177-98; Jiménez 2017, 231-87. 
40 The Date-Palm and the Tamarisk (Old Babylonian; eighteenth-sixteenth centuries BCE). 
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“Tam [Palm, the ...], 

Iam tall in stature [...] 

I am suitable in my crown, like the cyprus itself [...] 

In my luscious fruit humanity exults, 

Lavishly do I supply the table of the gods and provide them with 
perfect oblations. 

Without me the exorcist casts no spells, 

With my produce he carries out every hand-washing ritual.” 

The vine, not to be undone, replies as follows, 

“Tam wine, the purifier of everything, the mountain tipple! 

In the cup of Samaé, at the divine table, I blend the tithe 

[And], as for Sama&, the bond of the people, the sun of humanity, 
I make his heart expand, I light up his face ... 

It is after my name [i.e. karanu ‘wine’] that [humanity] names li- 
bation drinks [kurunnu ‘libation’]... 

I heal the sick person whom fever afflicts, 

[And] bring back from the Netherworld the sick [and] dying, 

He whose life has faded from his breast, 

And death has covered it [sc. his breast], bearing him towards 
the grave, 

On his deathbed I spare his life!’”** 


Can we trace a similar discourse in non-cuneiform literatures? The 
tension between human and divine sphere is also found in the Syri- 
an Dialogue between the Vine and Cedar, and the Parthian composi- 
tion named as the Babylonian Tree, which features a disputation be- 
tween the Palm-tree and the goat.*” In the Syrian Dialogue between 
the Vine and Cedar, the Vine says, 


“Tt is I who give forth wine, which gladdens the heart of humans. 
The one short on wine has no life, [neither do] the rich without 
luxury. 

For kings exult in [my] produce, and sadness is overthrown. 
Rulers delight in my necklaces, and children rejoice in my clusters. 
My leaves give healing, and my tendrils [give] every sweetness [...] 
In the holy cup it is mixed, and it is offered with sacrifices. 

Small and great love me. Who therefore is equal to me?”** 


In the Babylonian Tree, the goat speaks, 


41 Date-Palm and the Vine (date unknown; only first millennium copies). 
42 Butts in Jiménez 2017, 462-73; Brunner 1980, and further discussion, Cohen 2021. 


43 The Dialogue between the Vine and the Cedar (Dawid bar Pawlos; eighth-ninth cen- 
turies CE). 
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“For the almighty creator, radiant kind Ohrmazd 

for the pure religion of the Mazdeans, which kind Ohrmazd taught, 
one cannot do worship without me, who am the goat. 

For from me they make milk offerings [...] in the rites of the gods 
[...] the efficacy is from me.””* 


The tension of a plant species serving either man or god, as one 
can call it, is found in the Fable of Trees, which Jotham delivers in 
Judges 9. 


“The trees searched for someone to be king over them. They said 
to the Olive: reign over us! But the Olive replied: Shall I halt my 
fruits with which gods and folk partake? [...] 

The trees said to the Vine; go thee - reign over us! But the Vine 
told them: Shall I stop my wine which delights gods and folk?, and 
go to be king among the trees?” 


The value of the trees in the fable is measured according to the bene- 
fit each brings to gods and humans. The crux interpretum of Jotham’s 
fable lies in the worth of the thorn, called to rule over the trees, but 
this question lies outside the scope of our discussion.*® 

To conclude, if the limit of transmission is to be defined, genre 
by itself may not be sufficient. The deep structure investigated here 
supplies genre with a meaning: the disputation is not just a literary 
game of wit and erudition, as many times it has been displayed, but 
rather a discourse into an existential problem of the believer: what 
or who is of greater value not only to mankind but also to the divine 
domain? While in some disputations the winner is proclaimed, in oth- 
ers the question remains deliberately, so it seems, open. 


5 Conclusion 


Three parameters by which the discussion on Babylonian wisdom 
literature and non-cuneiform literature can be expanded were in- 
troduced. They were meant to set the limit of transmission, that 
is to say, when can one begin to identify transmission. First, em- 
phasis was placed on the changes one can expect in the course of 
transmission, when speakers of wisdom were changed or adapted. 
Secondly, a discussion into the strategies developed around a sin- 
gle wisdom theme - the ‘vanity theme’ - was offered. It was demon- 
strated how the list of long dead figures or the human versus animal 


44 The Babylonian Tree (Parthian; Middle Persian). 
45 Tatu 2006. 
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motif provided the metaphor for carrying the ‘vanity theme’. Third- 
ly, the question of genre in the transmission of wisdom literature was 
raised. The case of disputation literature showed that genre by itself 
is rather insufficient to provide the foil against which transmission 
can be argued. The underlying structural element which creates the 
tension in the disputation must also be taken into account. 

It is hoped that the three parameters brought into discussion be 
considered when talking about transmission, as the quest for the re- 
construction of lost literatures, across centuries, languages, religions 
and cultures continues. 
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1 Introduction 


In Mesopotamian myths direct speech and its repetitions are a major 
narrative technique, used especially for characterising the protago- 
nists and moving the action from one scene to another, and illustrate 
temporal sequences and the consequences of the first enunciation 
of wishes, intentions, claims, etc. This gives a dramatic character 
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to the narrative and can be compared with the style of epic texts of 
different epochs and provenance that in general largely deploy this 
instrument.* This narrative structure also takes the form of a dia- 
logue, although often a rather schematic and limited one, in which 
various actors address the same question to the protagonist to ob- 
tain the same answer.” 

Dialogical structure is exploited to its full potential in the dispu- 
tations genre, where the assertions of the contenders are articulat- 
ed, their characteristics fully analysed and illustrated vis-a-vis the 
world in which they usually occupy complementary positions.* Thus, 
instead of moving from one stage of the plot to another, a detailed 
presentation of values is pursued here through the intensified ex- 
change of propositions. The contenders interrelate at the logical lev- 
el, picking up on the adversary’s arguments to oppose them with a 
rejoinder and a counter-discourse. Introductory formulae of direct 
speech, such as the basic formula: x pdsu ipusma iqabbi/ana y amata 
izakkar ‘x made his mouth and spoke/said/saying a word to y’, or more 
redundant variations, are used both in the epic/narrative texts and 
in disputations, to distinguish the speakers and mark the beginning 
of their discourses; they can be easily ranged among literary devic- 
es, in some occasions also transformed into a parodic version. The 
Sitz-im-Leben of the study and transmission of disputations was the 
school curriculum, where they contributed to the training of linguis- 
tic competence, argumentative skills and reflection on values, even 
when styled into parody,* or compositions of satirical flavour reveal- 
ing that wisdom is a controversial matter.® 

The repertoire that could be referred to in order to find and com- 
pose the arguments of discussions was wide and included texts be- 
longing to the scribal curriculum and dealing with didactic and wis- 
dom themes, such as proverbs and historiolae of mythical setting.® 

In the present contribution the analysis is mainly devoted to the 
formal aspects of discourse and to the deployment of rhetorical 
means typical of wisdom literature in the creation of a new form of 
epic narrative. 


1 Fora general survey referring to various statistics see Archi 2009. 

2 See for instance the Sumerian tale of Inanna’s Descent into the Netherworld, or sec- 
tions of Gilgamesh. 

3 Fora recent overview see Jiménez 2017, with previous bibliography. 


4 Jiménez 2017, passim in chap. 1.4 and 1.5 on parody. Specifically on the parody of 
Babylonian Theodicy, see Jiménez 2018. 

5 See Foster, George 2020. 

6 Cohen 2018 for a presentation of the compositions we might label as wisdom texts 
and their use in the scribal curriculum and the efforts to collect them in series. Coop- 
er 2017 for updates to the short tale of Enlil and Namzitara. For a recent general over- 
view of Mesopotamian wisdom literature see Cohen, Wasserman 2018. 
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2 Dialectics and Wisdom 


These procedures were the basis for articulating reflection also on 
moral issues and the major questions of human life, as attested by 
the Babylonian Theodicy, in which the structure of the disputations is 
adapted to different actors and aims. This text, traditionally attribut- 
ed to the end of the second millennium BCE, was widely known and 
commented on during the first millennium BCE.’ 

The reflections of the two scribes® or sages that confront each oth- 
er in this highly sophisticated text draw inspiration and arguments 
from common experiences and popular wisdom, but also from the 
traditional patrimony of mythological and devotional literature, in 
order to discuss a crucial point, the principle known as ‘“Tun-Erge- 
hen-Zusammenhang’, or the principle of divine retribution for human 
behaviour.°® This can be viewed against the background of the didac- 
tic and wisdom literature that imparts precepts of correct behaviour 
and religious devotion. J. Haubold has recently examined the poem 
Ludlul bel némegdi from this perspective and proposed that the text 
is not a simple demonstration of the validity of traditional faith, but 
rather reveals a deeper religious sensibility and a new awareness: 
what the sufferer “can do, after conventional wisdom has failed, is 
to feel Marduk’s hand upon his body - and that in turn gives him ac- 
cess to what unfolds in Marduk’s heart”.*° And the final restoration 
of the sufferer to health and prosperity shows: “not just an individ- 
ual act of mercy but also the order of Marduk’s universe, an order 


7 Asynthesis of the chronological issue is in Oshima 2014, XIV-XVII. The traditional at- 
tribution, known from literary catalogues, to the time of Nabuchadnezzar I (1126-1105 
BCE) or Adad-apla-iddina (1069-1048 BCE) could be compared with inscriptions of the first 
king, known from copies from Ashurbanipal’s library (RIMB 2.4.5, 2.4.9, and 2.4.10), that 
narrate the abandonment of Babylon by Marduk and the return of divine favor thanks to 
the righteous and pious attitude of the king. Nabuchadnezzar is taken from his situation 
of suffering and allowed to march victoriously against Elam and recover the statue of the 
god, whose return to Babylon is a symbol and guarantee of the god’s care for his town. 


8 On the identification of the sage with the scribe in the commentary on the Theodicy 
see Jiménez 2018, 125: “In fact, the equation ‘sage’ means ‘scribe’ is given no fewer than 
five times in the commentary: BM 66882+ obv 3 and rev 9’ (mudi, ‘sage’), 12’ (emqu, 
‘wise’), 17’ (palku, ‘wide-open’, referring to the intelligence), and 19’-20’ (kitmusu, ‘heap- 
er’). Compare also rev 10’: ‘fowler’ (usandi) means ‘scribe’”. It can also be observed 
that the emphasis on the dialogical structure is preserved in the Biblical book of Job. 


9 See Oshima 2018, 189 with bibliography. A detailed discussion of the topic is provid- 
ed by Cohen 2015. He critically revises some major relevant studies that adopt an ‘evolu- 
tionary or progressive’ perspective on the theme - attributing to the Theodicy the criti- 
cism of tradition - and look for historical circumstances that might have induced change, 
and more pessimistic and disenchanted views of the relations between gods and men. 


10 Haubold 2019, 217. 
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which we grasp not despite the limitations of our own embodied ex- 
istence, but because of them”.** 

In the case of the Babylonian Theodicy, the texts and studies cit- 
ed above sound as warnings against too simplistically considering it 
as a reaction vis-a-vis the traditional view.’? In fact, the value of wis- 
dom precepts appears also to be questioned in other texts,** and the 
critique of the principle of divine retribution can already be identi- 
fied in texts earlier than the Kassite or first millennium BCE periods, 
nor is the Theodicy to be considered fruit of contingent difficulties 
that show the limits of the principle of divine retribution that was 
cardinal in wisdom precepts. In any case, it cannot be denied that 
it is the scribal and wisdom tradition that is further meditated upon 
and elaborated in this text, although this tradition is not monolith- 
ic, but can rather be viewed as a complex horizon of interpretation. 

As has often been recognized the Babylonian Theodicy with its 
strophic architecture hinged on the acrostic is also a highly sophisti- 
cated piece of literature; we might say that it reached the acmé of the 
scribal art, in which stylistic devices are used to find a new explana- 
tion for an old problem. Despite some large textual gaps, it is possi- 
ble to observe a progression in the use of rhetorical methods and in 
the attitudes of the discussants, as revealed by some key-sentences.** 

The sage who takes the part of the sufferer starts with the observa- 
tion of personal conditions in strophes 1 and 3,** considers principles 
of acknowledged wisdom, echoing proverbial sentences in strophe 5, 


11 Haubold 2019, 218. As in the case of Ludlul Bel Nemeqi, Oshima reads this poem 
as representing not a rebellion against orthodox dogmata but a submission to the ulti- 
mate authority and power of divine rule and justice: “the sufferer has finally realized 
that he has suffered maltreatment from others, not because of any lack of divine jus- 
tice but because of his own lack of respect for the divine order and his own lack of pie- 
ty towards the gods” (2014, 142). Thus, both poems employ the figure of the “righteous 
sufferer” as a theological motif, “not to assert the sufferer’s innocence or to encour- 
age people to reject the gods, but rather precisely to teach people the justice of divine 
rule, however inscrutable, and to urge them to submit themselves without questioning 
to the gods’ authority” (76). As didactic texts for the learned, both texts facilitated the 
contemplation of Marduk’s godhead. 


12 See bibliographical references in footnotes 6 and 9 above. 


13 See the Old Babylonian dialogue between A Father and his Son, in Foster, George 
2020, 39, 1. 8: NUN.ME-‘lu-tum!?" Sa-lu-tum "U" mi-si-tum (Being a sage is captivity and 
oblivion). In this light it may be questioned whether the sentence: “It was commanded, 
they say, from Enlil’s own mouth: ‘Father should love son’. Why was ‘Son should love 
father’ not commanded among things destined to be?” (41, ll. 59-62) is to be simply in- 
terpreted with regard to family relations, or whether it emphasizes that change is a 
natural process vis-a-vis the image of conservative wisdom. 


14 A detailed formal analysis was proposed in Buccellati 1972. 


15 Instrofe 1 he laments being an orphan and without protection and in strophe 3 
poverty, enfeeblement, and grief. The other sage answers in strophe 2 that prayers 
provide divine protection and wealth, and in strophe 4 that after prayers gods show 
mercy and favor. 
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and openly replies to the sage’s answers, saying that a correspond- 
ing reward is bestowed on neither the pious nor the wicked, in stro- 
phe 7.*° The sage has to implicitly admit that experience contradicts 
the divine retribution principle, since he answers that divine plans 
cannot be understood, but that ritual correctness must be respect- 
ed anyway. After a large textual gap, in strophe 13, the sufferer ap- 
pears to choose another rhetorical tactic and provokes his friend by 
putting forward the proposal of abandoning his correct behaviour 
and living like a robber. This declaration might reveal the use of a 
paradoxical procedure, to induce a change of perspective and solic- 
it further reflection by the other contender: what would you object, 
if I were to choose the attitude of the rascals?*’ 

The following strophes are badly damaged and it is impossible to 
determine how the argumentation is conducted. It seems that in stro- 
phes 17-20 the arguments concern the instability of fortune, and in 
strophes 20 and 22 the sage again proposes the argument of devo- 
tion and faith in a final divine reward: only piety and devotion war- 
rant true stability (strophe 22). He seems to discard the arguments 
of the sufferer as not cogent enough to undermine the current view 
that recommends devotion to obtain divine favour and prosperity. 

Strophe 23 combines the sufferer’s main arguments based on the 
observation of the lack of coherence and lack of stability in human 
experience. The sage also returns to a key argument he has already 
expounded in strophe 8: people cannot understand divine thought 
and plans.** Actually he seems to use fundamentally the same ar- 
guments, although varied in their expression, implying that the suf- 
ferer’s propositions do not invalidate his own positions - although 


16 In strophe 5 the sufferer remarks that the impious (metaphorically represented 
by wild animals) are fortunate and rich. To which the sage opposes that in the end they 
are punished. In strofe 6 the sufferer objects that the pious suffers from poverty and 
has a low position in society. The sentence gana luqbika (come, let me tell you), 1. 1 and 
47, is also attested in disputations (Jiménez 2017, 89-91), where it is perhaps an allu- 
sion to the Theodicy. See also Jiménez 2014, 102-3 for a restoration of ll. 46-51 on the 
basis of a new fragment. 


17 Oshima 2014 understands the passage differently and concludes: “At closer look, 
one sees that the friend never really acknowledged the sufferer’s innocence; on the con- 
trary, he attributes both the sufferer’s refusal to accept his sinfulness and his doubts 
about the divine order to the lies and deceit innate in human nature. And rightly so, the 
criminal intentions and impious thoughts expressed by the sufferer on multiple occa- 
sions in the poem show that he was hardly as righteous as he claimed to be. Thus, it is 
not the sufferer who wins the argument, but rather the friend who convinces the suffer- 
er of his guilt. This explains why the sufferer, in the end, after acknowledging his sin- 
fulness, begs for divine mercy and leniency. He apparently realizes that, through their 
compassion, the gods alone can ease his plight and adversity (i.e. divine punishments). 
And this is precisely what the friend has repeatedly insisted upon”. 


18 Strophe 24: “The mind of a god is as remote as the centre of the heavens, compre- 
hending it is very difficult; people cannot understand”. 
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here, perhaps significantly, he omits the exhortation to piety. Thus 
his view practically coincides with that of the sufferer, although he 
attributes to humans limited understanding of the apparent incon- 
gruities in life experience. 

At this conclusion, the sufferer comes back to the original prob- 
lem, individual suffering, in this case caused first of all by prevar- 
ication and injustice in human relations. Having established that 
divine plans cannot be understood, but that what the sufferer main- 
tains is true, in strophe 26 the sage has to admit that injustice is the 
fruit of the wicked nature the gods have given to mankind (for what- 
ever reason in their inscrutable plans). As in the case of strophe 13, 
this might be a concession made to provoke a further step in the rea- 
soning, quite a paradox from the perspective of the sage: let’s admit 
this, and then what would you say? Thus, strophe 26 seems to final- 
ly accept the arguments of the sufferer, but actually suggests that 
this leads to a logical and practical aporia: if the gods have given a 
deceitful nature to humankind, human discourse is devoid of valid- 
ity and social relations are condemned to the law of the stronger or 
wealthier. But the dialogue does not lead to such an aporia, and it 
is the sufferer who has to accept the point of view of his adversary. 
Strophe 27 concludes the debate with an invocation: 


May the gods who forsook me grant me help, 
May the goddess who d[eserted me] show mercy. 
May the shepherd, my Sun, care for the people like a god.*® 


Two fundamental conclusions are implicitly expressed in the last stro- 
phe, as results of the various steps of the dialogue: 1. since divine de- 
signs are not understandable, there is no reason to suspend devotion 
and correct behaviour, although the human world is not a perfect one; 
2. since there is no causal link between suffering and sin, the right- 
eous sufferer merits mercy and help, thus again demonstrating that 
correct behaviour and piety are the right attitude. 

And mostly, although experience appears contradictory, there is 
no contradiction in adhering to traditional principles. Wisdom, far 
from proposing a ‘revolutionary’ model - even exploring new dialec- 
tical strategies - claims its role in promoting human solidarity and 
traditional piety. 


19 Oshima 2013, 26, ll. 295-7: “May (the) gods who forsook me establish help (for me). 
| May (the) goddess who d[eserted me] have mercy on me. | May the shepherd (i.e. the 
human king), my Sun, gui[de back] the people to the god”. Discussion of the last line 
in Oshima 2014, 373. 
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3 Dialogue, Dialectics and Narrative 


These aspects and the same or similar rhetorical methods are im- 
plemented in a work of wider design, the epic of Erra and Isum. The 
central problem expressed in the Theodicy is summarized in a sen- 
tence of the passage that expresses god Erra’s destructive purpos- 
es - extended to the complete disruption of human, family and social 
principles: “Tronchero la vita del giusto, che intercede benevolo, il 
malvagio, che recide le vite, porro ai primi posti” (tablet III A 7-8, in 
Cagni’s 1969 translation). It appears as one of the means to achieve 
destruction, which is variously described after it has occurred and 
an attempt is made to stop it by soothing the god’s rage: “O eroe Er- 
ra, il giusto tu hai ucciso. | L'ingiusto tu hai ucciso. Chi pecco contro 
di te hai ucciso. | Chi non pecco contro di te hai ucciso”.*® Human ex- 
perience of sorrow and misfortune is here included in the apocalyp- 
tic description of the world devastated by the wrath of Erra, the god 
of war; perspective is shifted from the human to the divine level and 
debate becomes part of a mythical scene. The narrative of this cat- 
astrophic event is connected to a reinterpretation of the nature and 
origin of the cosmos as known from other texts, and in particular the 
conceptualisation of the creation that had been defined in Enuma elis. 
Of its complex relations with the latter text, it is here only cursori- 
ly mentioned that a fundamental question is posed: whether the per- 
fect order of the cosmos created by Marduk as described in Enuma 
elis can be subverted.** And therefore whether order can be main- 
tained, re-established, restored or renewed, and at what cost and by 
what means.” On the other hand, Erra and Isum also illustrates that 
the apparently irrational divine wrath is regulated by a perfect ra- 
tional discourse and has the final purpose of guaranteeing human 
respect for and veneration of the gods. 

Partly reversing the model of Enuma elis - where the power of the 
word is represented as a creative force - and developing its use as a 
rhetorical instrument,”* in Erra and Isum the negative and positive 


20 The passage includes various categories of people (tablet IV 104-11) and contin- 
ues with Isum quoting the words of Erra expounding the purposes of destruction that 
guided his action (IV 112-27). 


21 For the interpretation of the poem as counter-text of Enuma elis see Frahm 2011, 
348; see also Haubold 2013, 58-61. 


22 It seems that the poem considers that the creation tale admits that the germ of 
fighting and destruction is inherent to the cosmos as the energy capable of regenera- 
tion and that the fundamental problem it poses is how to keep this energy under con- 
trol, how to stop it when it has been released, avoid total conflagration and collapse, 
and re-establish and protect righteousness and piety. 


23 For the last aspect see the recent detailed analysis in Haubold 2017a, who empha- 
sizes the highly rhetorical efficacy of the passage in which Ea calms down the angry Anu 
(Enuma elis I] 49-56), a situation that is parallel to that of Erra in his dialogue with ISum. 
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potentials of discourse are explored in detail. From a formal perspec- 
tive, mythology becomes the substance of an ambitious experiment: 
the text largely employs direct speech, monologues and dialogues, as 
narrative techniques. It is an expansion of the epic code and has the 
effect of extensively transforming almost the whole narrative into an 
enunciation of what one will do and a report on what one has done. 
In some passages, the narrative also echoes lamentation texts, in a 
structure that at the very end is comprehensively defined as a chant 
in praise of Erra (zamdru ‘song’ V 49, and tanittu ‘(hymn of) praise’, 
V 39). Hymnic passages as expressions of praise, invocation, and 
exhortation develop into a persuasive discourse - and, significant- 
ly enough, in some points the boundaries between the two forms of 
speech are blurred.** Hymnic insertions have the function of describ- 
ing the personages by extolling their qualities and at the same time 
of making the reader/listener part of the plot by voicing praise of the 
gods, as executor of the zamaru, a discourse addressed to the gods. 

The first tablet opens with a hymnic introduction that glorifies 
Isum as a warrior. Erra is represented in his seat, according to the 
disposition of Marduk in Enuma elis.*° The process that leads the gods 
to abandon their position and stance, causing a cosmic disaster, is ig- 
nited by and developed through persuasive speeches. These are the 
means that enable putting plans into action and make orders effec- 
tive. In the first tablet the orders imparted by Isum to prepare for 
battle (ll. 7-9)*° are reversed by those of Erra (ll. 17-18), who is debat- 
ing with himself but not convinced to take action (1. 16).”’ 

On the other hand, speech has creative power, as well known from 
Enuma elis and here illustrated in the following lines that present 
the other protagonists: the Sibitti. They are described by quoting the 
words of Anu who decrees the destiny of and gives instructions to 
each one of them. Their violent nature, however, does not manifest 
itself immediately in terms of action, but as a persuasive discourse 


24 See Ponchia 2016 for a general analysis of these sections and details on formulae 
and structure of dialogues. 


25 Cf. Erra and Isum 15: Erra qarrdd ildni inusu/inusu ina subti (Erra the hero of the 
gods tremble/becomes weak in the seat) with Enuma elis VI 143-6 in which Marduk is the 
one “Who distributed the heavenly stations between Igigi and Anunnaki, Let the gods 
tremble at his name and quake on their seats (linusu ina Subti)” (Lambert 2013, 119). 


26 itami/itammi ana kakkésu liptata imat muti (He says/said to his weapons: Smear 
yourself with mortal venom); ana Sibitti, nandiqa ana kakkékun (To the Sibitti, warri- 
ors unrivalled: let your weapon be girded); iqabbi ana kdsa lusima ina séri (He says to 
you: I’ll go out to the steppe/field). 


27 iqabbi ana libbisu (He says to himself: Shall I get up or go to sleep?); itamma ana 
kakkésu ummed@ tubqati (He says to his weapons: Stay in the corners!); ana Sibitti ana 
Subtikunu turama; Ai Sibitti (Go back to your dwellings!). 
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addressed to Erra (I 46-91).”®° Various rhetorical devices, such as 
questions, similes, exhortations, are used to articulate their argu- 
ments, and the function of discourse is clearly emphasized: quradu 
Erra niqabbikumma atmuni [li]mrus elika mindéma atta Semata amatni 
(Hero Erra to you we speak: let our discourse become oppressive. [...] 
Certainly you should listen to our word) (I 78-80). 

Their discourse is effective and provides Erra with the arguments 
that induce him to action, as is demonstrated by the fact that Erra 
uses them, when the situation is reversed and Erra replies to Isum 
who exhorts him to refrain from violence (I 106-23). The repetition 
of arguments (the heroic and violent nature of Erra, and the risk that 
men show contempt for and neglect the gods) serves the purpose of 
increasing their weight and transforming them into compelling in- 
stances. Due to the ambiguity at the beginning of the text between 
Erra and [sum and the image of Erra debating with himself, it cannot 
be excluded that the whole passage is to be interpreted as a contin- 
uation of the protagonist’s reflection before taking his final decision. 

This consists of inducing Marduk’s rage (1 123) and convincing him 
to leave his seat that guarantees cosmic stability to have his apparel 
refurbished and restored in order to fully impose his divine authori- 
ty on humans who are growing disrespectful. Again the power of dis- 
course is emphasized. But Marduk opposes counterarguments, nar- 
rating the devastating effects that would result if he were to abandon 
his position. A series of theological questions are posed by Marduk 
that demonstrate his role of pillar of the cosmos who guarantees pro- 
tection from returning to the original chaos (I 170-7). To this preoc- 
cupation Erra answers that he will maintain the government of heav- 
en and earth. Violence and destruction are not denied, but the role 
of Marduk is acknowledged. 

After Marduk has been persuaded to temporarily abdicate his role 
of guarantor of cosmic stability, Erra unleashes violence and perpe- 
trates destruction, as a consequence of his nature that the persua- 
sive force of discourse has moved into action from its previous qui- 
escent status. 

Tablet II is particularly difficult because of unfortunate textual 
gaps, that hinder the interpretation of some crucial points in which 
discourse appears blocked.”® Of Erra it is said that agugma ul iqali 
ana mamma(?) (he is angry and pays heed to no-one) (II C 5/iii 33’), 
rather: iqal ana ramanusu ina Sipri sdsu | raumma libbusu ul ippala 


28 They stress the contrast between inactivity and weakness and the manly and val- 
orous attitude of the warrior; it is also their contention that if the god of war does not 
show his strength men and animals might become disrespectful. 


29 Partial integrations are provided by the copy discovered in Tell Haddad (al-Rawi, 
Black 1989), the numbering of which is indicated here following that of Cagni’s edition. 
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qi[bitu] isa’al ana sdsu qibi[ssuma] (he takes counsel with himself on 
this matter, but his heart is upset and gives him no answer) (II C 9/ 
iii 37’). The last part of the tablet contains the utterance of Erra’s 
destructive purposes, that are illustrated in the following tablet III. 
Last sentence and catch-line with tablet III is ul iqal ana mamma (he 
pays heed to no-one), that icastically concludes the image of the in- 
terruption of any dialogue and of the communication with human be- 
ings by not accepting their prayers and sacrifices. Erra declares he 
will enjoin the king of the gods: é tamhura suppésu (do not accept 
their prayers) (II C 22-3/iv 10-11). 

It is again discourse and the dialogue with Isum, Erra’s herald 
and alter ego, that induces the god of war to relent, pacify and re-es- 
tablish stability, thus finally complying with his promise to Marduk 
to preserve cosmic order. This is in fact an argument that ISum us- 
es when he asks why Erra has conceived evil against men and gods 
(minsu ana ili u ameéli lemutta takpud, ‘Why have you conceived evil 
against gods and men?’, III C 36). Erra justifies his actions affirm- 
ing that once Marduk had abandoned his seat, the bond between 
god and man had been undone (III 40-56), thus allowing destruc- 
tion. Isum retorts not only accusing Erra of disregarding Marduk’s 
word, but also adding a sentence that sounds like a paradox: ilutka 
tuSannima tamtasal amélis (your divine nature you have changed and 
become like a man) (IV 3). Pursuing destruction means disregard- 
ing Marduk’s command and therefore can be equated with the dis- 
respect for divine orders and rites that men had been accused of at 
the beginning of the tale. Both attitudes threaten the bond between 
gods and men which is the fundament of cosmic order. As in the Bab- 
ylonian Theodicy, divine responsibility in admitting the principle of 
disorder - and, as one of its manifestations, indiscriminate violence 
against righteous and wicked alike - is not denied, but devotion is 
part of and functional to an ordered cosmos. The discourse that in 
the epic soothes the divine heart is analogous to, and may be consid- 
ered the model for, the prayers for pacifying the gods, well known 
from devotional practice. Persuasion in the end succeeds in recon- 
ciling the god of destructive violence and transforming him into a 
protective force; thus discourse, that finally succeeds in stopping vi- 
olence, fulfils a task in all analogous to Marduk’s role as pillar of cos- 
mic stability.*° Violence is redirected against the forces that menace 
civilized society and the seats of devotion, where the bond between 


30 George 2013 stresses the value of this conclusion as a pacifist message and up- 
holds that the apotropaic function of the poem is to be read as a message for all times: 
“The claim has a less tangible implication, but one that resonates more strongly outside 
Babylonian culture. The greater the audience for poetry that denounces war, the wider 
will its message spread: the vain but irrepressible hope that less war will be waged”. 
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gods and men is kept (IV 136-43) and divine reason re-establishes 
order and prosperity (V 25-38). 

J. Haubold** maintains that in Enuma elis it is the consensus of 
the gods which is represented and emphasized, both when Marduk 
is invested with the role of champion of the gods in the fight against 
Tiamat and as the final result of theomachy and cosmogony. Taking 
up this perspective we might consider the possibility that the epic 
of Erra and ISum proposes a controversial interpretation of the im- 
age of the divine consensus on Marduk’s role and demiurgic work, 
introducing the hypothesis that instability and disruption are possi- 
ble since the energy of the primordial world is still alive. It therefore 
imagines a follow-up, in which the consensus is broken and conflict 
erupts. However, it is not solved by a new theomachy for taking the 
throne of the supreme power, but by acknowledging the inner reason 
of order. A possible implication is that the cosmos is ruled by a dy- 
namic, not a static, principle; this is not an immobile god, but the in- 
ner reason Marduk represents and that follows dialectical schemes 
and can overcome critical points. 

Trying to combine this view with the Theodicy, we might recog- 
nize that divine decisions - also manifestations of wrath that tar- 
get humankind as a whole with devastating effects - do not alter the 
final stability of the cosmos and do not preclude the re-establish- 
ment of the bond between gods and humankind. The text is revealed 
(usabrisu V 43) to its author directly by the god, to be recited in the 
sanctuary of the learned as a means to pacify the angry god, save 
the devotees from destruction, and re-establish stability. The knowl- 
edge of the learned, through revelation, is founded on - and, we might 
add - uses methods that in all mimic the expression of divine reason. 
The name of the author, Kabti-ilani-Marduk, ‘Marduk is the foremost 
of the gods’, expresses faith in the order of the cosmos, guaranteed 
by the pre-eminence of the god who is the pillar of stability over all 
forces - that, even through the experience of disruption, is finally ac- 
knowledged. And it seals the reference to Enuma elis and its image 
of the cosmos, condensing in the name of the author the final part of 
that epic and the fifty names that had been given to Marduk by the 
other gods to exalt his role. 


31 Haubold 2017b. 
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4 Further Questions 


The two literary works examined here share some formal techniques, 
irrespective of their different overall structure, adhering to the dis- 
putation style in the Babylonian Theodicy and to mythological narra- 
tive in Erra and Isum. Both deploy dialogues and the confrontation 
of contrasting positions with the final aim of finding the solution to a 
fundamental problem, and to reconcile two opposing views. Anoth- 
er Salient feature is the identification of some main basic arguments 
that are variously treated, illustrated, confuted, supported, and also 
transformed into narrative throughout the development of the text: 
instability of fortunes and lack of coherent reward are the main ar- 
guments brought forth and discussed in the Theodicy; the violent 
nature of the divine protagonist and human disrespect of the gods 
are the justifications variously presented in Erra and Isum. The de- 
velopment of this shared dialectic procedure suggests a first ques- 
tion: whether they can be placed in the same intellectual and, at least 
roughly, chronological frame. 

The topic of the dialogue and the clue provided by the ‘author’’s 
name, (E)saggil-kinam-ubbib, in the acrostic of the Babylonian The- 
odicy suggest placing the text in the last centuries of the second mil- 
lennium BCE. The period appears to be recalled as quite prolific in 
later texts and collections, whose origin is traced back in the edito- 
rial activity devoted especially to texts of divination and wisdom. 
Moreover, in the second half of the second millennium BCE, literary 
and wisdom texts from the west show the reinterpretation of Mes- 
opotamian lore. Excellent examples of wisdom themes are the pro- 
logue of the Gilgamesh Epic found in Ugarit,** which predates by cen- 
turies the classical version from Nineveh and emphasizes the role 
of the hero of knowledge, or the Instructions of Supti amélu and the 
‘vanity theme’, that is the quite pervasive motif of life’s brevity that 
appears in various texts as a counter-argument vis-a-vis moral pre- 
cepts.** In Babylonia, Nebuchadnezer I appears to have been particu- 
larly keen to interpret the theme of the righteous sufferer, whom he 
himself personified.** 

The matter of the Babylonian Theodicy can therefore be confident- 
ly dated to the period of the II Dynasty of Isin. The possibility can- 
not be excluded, however, that the text we know from first millenni- 
um BCE copies is a more recent elaboration explicitly referring to 


32 George 2007 with previous bibliography. 


33 For an overview see Cohen, Wasserman 2018 with bibliography. On Supa amélu 
see most recently Viano 2023 with previous bibliography. 


34 See footnote 7 above. 
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tradition, but also transforming it according to new developments in 
the dialectic technique.** 

First millennium BCE scribes resorted to various techniques that 
allowed innovative interpretations of traditional concepts and texts, 
and even to transform literary motifs, such as that of the gods taking 
counsels and decisions, into a debate or a dialectical confrontation, 
as well illustrated in the Erra and Isum epic. Due to the popularity 
of these texts, it can be gauged that these hermeneutical strategies 
were shared and spread in scribal circles. Comparing the final ex- 
hortation to honor and repeat the text included both in Enuma elis 
and Erra and Isum, it appears that the latter particularly emphasiz- 
es the place of the scribe and the ummdnu.** We wonder therefore 
if this is a sign of the change from the cultic contextualisation of 
Enuma elis - which was recited during the major New Year feast of 
akitu - to an audience for which the salvific function of prayer was 
closely connected to the study and interpretation of mythical and 
theological works.*" 

A final question is whether the acknowledged role of dialectical 
techniques fostered the emergence of the author, although under 
fictitious and evocative names, as the image of a new personality of 
scribe and wise man, a new ummanu, successor to the mythical um- 
manus that are confined in the Apsi - after Marduk’s attire have 
been restored the first time - and bearer of a new form of knowl- 
edge, as the conclusion of the Erra and Isum epic suggests. This de- 
scends from the creative knowledge of the first ummdnus, but con- 
sists of the interpretive techniques that the dialogical form of the 
debate allows to be illustrated. 


35 This hypothesis may be supported by the particular use of literary genres, such 
as the case of disputations mentioned above and that of the Dialogue of Pessimism be- 
tween master and slave. It bears witness to the interest in dialectic methods and their 
potentially disruptive effects, by showing that positions with a purpose and its oppo- 
site appear equally justifiable. That no choice is practicable in logical terms is equiv- 
alent to a death sentence, but the slave - whom the master proposes to kill - is able to 
demonstrate that if this is the only choice, then the master must die too. 


36 See tablet V 49-61 and in particular ll. 55-6 where scribe (tupSarru) and sage/schol- 
ar (umm4nu) are mentioned after god, king and cultic singer. 


37 Inhis comparative analysis of Hesiod’s Theogony and Enuma elis, Haubold (2017b) 
stresses the importance of interpreting them in the context of their reception and main- 
tains that the Greek poem “takes ancient Mediterranean cosmogony and establishes 
its connections to heroic epic. Enuma elis, by contrast, adapts the same genres to Bab- 
ylonian cult and its associated traditions of learning”. 
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Abstract Sumerian proverbs are lists of sayings of various kinds —- more than 25 such 
collections are currently recognized. In the past these sayings have been categorized as 
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School. - 4 Wisdom. 


1 Introduction 


Sumerian proverbs are known primarily from the Old Babylonian peri- 
od, around 1800 BCE.* They are preserved on school tablets, either as 
collections of such sayings - one after the other - or on smaller round 
tablets (so-called Type IV tablets, or lentils) with just a single proverb. 


1 Fora brief but informative introduction to Sumerian proverbs and the various ways 
in which they have been interpreted, see Younger 2023. 
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I will start this discussion by quoting some random examples - not 
entirely random; I have chosen some that seem understandable, and 
I must admit that many proverbs are not.” 


1.103 He who eats mightily - sleep will not come to him. 
1.104 If one pours oil into a scepter, nobody will know. 
2.31 A poor man chewing silver. 

2.55 A barber who knows Sumerian. 

2.70 Tell a lie; tell the truth - it will be considered a lie. 


Sumerian proverbs have routinely been included under the umbrella 
term ‘wisdom literature’. Van Dijk, in his pioneering La Sagesse Su- 
méro-Accadienne, defined ‘wisdom’ in opposition to science.* Knowl- 
edge produced by science, according to Van Dijk, is deductive or in- 
ductive; in the context of wisdom, knowledge has an existential and 
an esthetic aspect. He acknowledged that his definition of wisdom 
was a modern one and did not necessarily reflect an ancient under- 
standing. In the mid-twentieth century when Van Dijk was writing 
his study, few of the Sumerian proverbs were accessible in scholarly 
publications. Van Dijk discussed some examples, but he did not try to 
harmonize the proverbs that he quoted with his definition of wisdom. 
A few years later, Edmund Gordon reconstructed multiple Sumerian 
proverb collections and produced a book and several articles on this 
material. Gordon published a lengthy review article of Van Dijk’s La 
Sagesse, entitled “A New Look at the Wisdom of Sumer and Akkad”.* 
The article includes an overview of all the wisdom texts known at 
that time, including some 20 proverb collections. Gordon used a very 
broad definition of wisdom literature: “literary writings [...] whose 
content is concerned in one way or another with life and nature, and 
man’s evaluation of them based either upon his direct observation or 
insight”.° Gordon’s reconstruction of Proverb Collections 1 and 2 ap- 
peared in his Sumerian Proverbs: Glimpses of Everyday Life in Ancient 
Mesopotamia.° The importance of proverbs, according to Gordon, is 
that they give insight into the inner life of the people who use them.’ 


2 Inthis article, the reference ‘1.103’ (or SP 1.103) means: Sumerian Proverb Collec- 
tion 1, item 103. The numbering of the Old Babylonian proverb collections was first es- 
tablished by Gordon (1960) and further expanded by Alster (1997). The same numbering 
system is also employed by The Electronic Text Corpus of Sumerian Literature (http:// 
etcsl.orinst.ox.ac.uk section 6.1) and has become the standard in Assyriology. 


3 Van Dijk 1953, 3. 
Gordon 1960. 
Gordon 1960, 123. 
Gordon 1959. 
Gordon 1960, 1. 
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The one scholar who has contributed most to our current knowledge 
of Sumerian proverbs was Bendt Alster who reconstructed and edit- 
ed all the collections known by then in his Proverbs of Ancient Sum- 
er: The World’s Earliest Proverb Collections (1997). Alster added addi- 
tional material in multiple articles and books that came out between 
1997 and his untimely death in 2012.® 

Alster placed the Sumerian proverbs in the wider area of proverb 
studies or paremiology. He argued that the collections contained 
reflections of genuine sayings that derived from spoken everyday 
Sumerian. One may notice that the idea of proverbs originating in 
everyday life was already expressed in the title of Gordon’s book. 
Van Dijk, similarly, believed that proverbs had their origin in popu- 
lar wisdom. 

All the authors mentioned above realized that not all the entries 
in the Proverb Collections may be called proverbs strictly speaking. 
Gordon differentiated between proverbs, maxims, truisms, and by- 
words, as well as taunts, compliments, fables, parables, and anec- 
dotes.° Alster provided a similar typology, but Jon Taylor essentially 
declared the attempt to categorize Sumerian proverbs under differ- 
ent headings a failure: the categories are too vague and our under- 
standing of the Sumerian is usually too limited to come to meaning- 
ful results.*° 


2 Proverbs and Wisdom 


The question that remains largely unanswered so far is: how do 
Sumerian Proverbs relate to ‘wisdom’? To discuss that issue, let us 
first look at one section from Proverb Collection 2: SP 2.2-2.6. 


nam-tar-nu,. ga-am3-dug, in-na-am3 | want to speak about my fate: it is an insult. 
| want to reveal it: it is contemptible. 
pa-ga-am,-e; sulummar,-am3 


nam-tar-nu,9 Nining-naz ga-na-ab- | want to speak to her about my fate in my 
neighborhood. 

dug, in-na ma-na>-na One will heap insults on me. 

a-a igi i-ni-in-bar nam-tar-nu,,) ba-dib-ba | looked at the water: my fate passing by. 

ud nam-tar gig-ga-ka ba-tu-ud-de,-en She gave birth to me on a day of bitter fate. 


nam-tar-nuU;9 gU3-Nam ama-nu,) Mu-da-an-kur, My fate is her voice: my mother can alter it. 


8 See also Alster 2005 and 2007; Alster, Oshima 2006; and the overview of recently 
published proverbs in Alster 2011. 


9 Gordon 1960, 17-19. 
10 Taylor 2005. 
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The entries are united by the word ‘fate’ (nam-tar in Sumerian) and 
by a rather negative general feeling. It is hard to see any kind of wis- 
dom in these lines, any attempt to reflect on life, death, nature, or 
anything else. While the hardships of life are referred to, there is no 
attempt to explain them, or to admonish someone to deal with those 
hardships in a particular way. It is not clear to me whether, in Gor- 
don’s terminology, these lines would be categorized as maxims, ad- 
ages, or truisms or anything else. 

In discussions of Sumerian proverbs and Sumerian wisdom one 
cannot get around a composition that is called The Instructions of 
Suruppak.** The earliest copies of this composition go back to the 
middle of the third millennium; the textual transmission continues 
well into the first millennium. The text has a proper introduction 
that places it in remote times when Suruppak instructed his son 
Zi-usudra: 


My son, let me give you instructions, you should pay attention! 
Do not neglect my instructions! 

Do not transgress the words I speak! 

The instructions of an old man are precious, you should comply 
with them! 


The body of the text involves actual advice about how to live, and 
how to behave (131-5): 


At harvest time, at the most priceless time, 

glean like a slave girl, eat like a princess. 

My son, to glean like a slave girl, to eat like a queen, this is how 
it should be. 


Insults pierce the skin; envy kills. 


Such lines may well be classified under ‘Wisdom Literature’ in that 
they provide life lessons. 

The Old Babylonian proverb collections, however, do not have in- 
troductions that place them in the mouth of an ancient culture hero 
or anything like that. They just begin. Proverb collections do include 
lines that can be understood as life lessons. Line 135 of The Instruc- 
tions of Suruppak is quoted in Proverb Collection 3.31: “envy kills”.2? 

Other life lessons, exhortations, and ethical concerns may be found 
throughout the proverb collections. In an article entitled “Moral 


11 Alster 2005, 31-220. 


12 Several other maxims from The Instructions of Suruppak are quoted in Old Baby- 
lonian Sumerian proverb collections. See Younger 2023, 117. 
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Concepts within the Sumero-Akkadian Proverbial Literature”, Jose- 
phine Fechner collected scores of examples of Sumerian proverbs 
that may be interpreted as having some moral implication.** What 
such a compilation does not address, though, is the question: what 
to do with those sayings that do not seem to have any moral implica- 
tions, do not reflect on life and death in any way and do not provide 
advice? In other words, while we may well find wise sayings in the 
proverb collections - how do we account for the unity of these collec- 
tions? When characterizing Sumerian Proverb Collections as ‘Wis- 
dom Literature’ we run the risk of highlighting those sayings that 
somehow fit that description and downplaying those that do not seem 
to have any wisdom implication. 


3 Proverbs and the Scribal School 


Unlike biblical proverbs, we know with some precision how Old Bab- 
ylonian Sumerian proverbs were used. They were used in scribal ed- 
ucation where they were positioned between lexical lists and literary 
texts. The reconstruction of the Old Babylonian scribal curriculum is 
a story that has been told many times, and I will therefore only sum- 
marize here.** The sequence of exercises in the scribal school can be 
reconstructed by analyzing several hundreds of actual school tablets 
from the city of Nippur. These school tablets carry an extract from 
a new exercise on the obverse. This was a model text, with empty 
space to the right, where the pupil could write his copy of that exer- 
cise - erase and copy it again, until he (rarely she) knew it by heart. 
The reverse was used for an exercise that the pupil already knew by 
heart - in other words, the reverse exercise was introduced before 
the obverse exercise. Based on some 500 such tablets a clear picture 
of the Nippur curriculum emerges: 


Sign exercises Signs 

Lists of names Words (and expressions) 
Thematic lists of (Sumerian) words 

Advanced lists 

Proverbs and Model Contracts Sentences 

Literary texts Compositions 


This curriculum was not enforced by any higher authority. There is 
plenty of evidence for variation, local and chronological, and there 


13 Fechner 2015. 
14 See Veldhuis 2014, 204-22 with further literature. 
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is no reason to assume that even a single teacher would necessari- 
ly do the same thing all the time. But there is an inner logic to this 
sequence of exercises that goes from mastering signs, to mastering 
words and nominal expressions, to brief sentences, to entire compo- 
sitions. The Advanced Lists introduce more vocabulary, but also pro- 
vide a place for teaching in a more systematic way about the writing 
system and its complexities and about the kind of analogical reason- 
ing that played a large part in the scholarship of the time.** 

The pupils who went through this curriculum presumably spoke 
Akkadian or some other vernacular such as Amorite. Sumerian was 
an ancient language to them, linguistically unrelated to their moth- 
er tongue, and this curriculum is designed to teach them the Sumer- 
ian writing system, Sumerian vocabulary, and finally, a Sumerian 
heritage as represented by the literary texts that form the capstone 
of their education. 

With this in mind, it is quite easy to see how the proverbs, as rel- 
atively short bits of texts, fulfill a function between the lexical texts 
and the literary heritage. They make the students apply their knowl- 
edge of signs, sign values, and Sumerian words that they had worked 
so hard to learn. 

In my review of Alster’s edition of the proverb collections I sug- 
gested that what these collections introduce in the curriculum is 
grammar.*° They introduce Sumerian verbal forms - largely absent 
from the lexical lists, and they introduce proper syntax and morphol- 
ogy. Proverbs do not go through Sumerian grammar or morphology 
in any systematic way. We can go back to the brief extract from Prov- 
erb Collection 2 discussed above to see how grammar is introduced 
here. Concentrating on verbal morphology, in this short extract we 
find /ba/ and /mu/ prefixes - roughly equivalent to passive and ac- 
tive forms. In addition, we find the modal /ga/ prefix (first person co- 
hortative), two different forms of the dative infix (first and third per- 
son), and the /da/ infix (comitative; here functioning as an abilitative). 

But there are a few other things going on here. In order to dem- 
onstrate that I need to explain some technicalities of Sumerian. The 
reading and translation of SP 2.3 provided above is not the one that 
is found in recent editions. In the Old Babylonian period the Sumer- 
ian word for ‘district’ is usually written ninins which is F{] (LAL2. 
LAGAB). The sign that is used in this proverb, however, is 7 (LAL2. 
SAR), which is commonly used for usar, meaning ‘female neighbor’. 
In our proverb, however, reading usar and translating neighbor runs 


15 Crisostomo 2019a; 2019b. 

16 Veldhuis 2000. This position was firmly rejected by Alster, Oshima 2006. I agree 
that my point lacked nuance; see the overview of the ‘paremiological’ vs the ‘curricu- 
lar’ approach to Sumerian proverbs in Crisostomo 2019b, 143-4. 
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into trouble, because the form usar-naz has a clear locative, which is 
ungrammatical, or at least odd. One does not speak ‘in’ a neighbor, 
but ‘to’ a neighbor and that is expressed with a dative. The dative 
is present in the verbal form (the -na- infix) but it is not expressed 
on the noun phrase, where one would expect usar-ra (to the neigh- 
bor), or usar-nu10-ra (to my neighbor). We have five or six exemplars 
of this proverb and even though there are variants, all of them have 
this strange locative. The problem disappears when we read ninins- 
naz ‘in my neighborhood’ - and leave the person to whom the speech 
is directed implicit. Some students were apparently confused by all 
this - instead of usar or ninins they wrote ukuz (=), which belongs 
to the same sign family, but means ‘poor’ and does not make sense 
at all. 

Interestingly, the words ninin for district and usar for neighbor had 
swapped signs in the early Old Babylonian period, about two hun- 
dred years before these tablets were written.*’ A proverb like this 
one provided a teachable moment, where, as an instructor, you might 
discuss and explain aspects of the history of these complex and fair- 
ly rare signs. There is good evidence that scholarly scribes of the pe- 
riod were interested in the history of their writing system, many ar- 
cane writings survived in the tradition of the sign lists even until the 
first millennium - and that includes the reading ninine for LAL.SAR 
and usars for LAL.LAGAB. 

One may argue, therefore, that proverb collections not only in- 
troduced grammar and morphology, they also provided an oppor- 
tunity to review and deepen the students’ knowledge of the writ- 
ing system. One more example may further strengthen this point. 
The word sulummar, ‘contempt’, is a rare word, usually written syl- 
labically su-lum-mar. Our proverb uses the writing KI.SAGnutilli. 
DU - that is the sign KI, followed by an unfinished SAG, followed by 
DU (<><H5%). This is a rare word in a rare spelling.*® Students had 
encountered that word in this spelling in the list Diri, one of the ad- 
vanced lists, and now they could practice it - its proper writing and 
meaning in a full sentence. 

Anotherexample connects a proverb tothe word lists. Thereisarath- 
er unlikely bird name in Sumerian - the Bilzazagubalanakargirzana 
bird. We are not quite sure what kind of bird this is - the first half of 
the name means something like ‘frog with the voice of a drum’. The 


17 Powell 1974. 


18 The Old Babylonian form of the sign is KI.SAGnutilli.DU = sulummarz, in later or- 
thography the regular SAG sign is used (KI.SAG.DU = sulummar). For KI.SAGnutillt. 
DU = sulummarz, see Attinger 2021, 948. In Civil 2004, 26 (Old Babylonian Nippur Di- 
ri section 2:6) the entry [KI].SAG.DU = tus-"pu'-ul-lu (to scorn) should be corrected to 
[KI].SAGnutilli.DU. The only source for this line is ISAC A30175 = 3N-T168; collated 
from a photograph generously provided by prof. Susanne Paulus. 
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bird appears consistently in thematic lists - lists of birds - from the 
middle of the third millennium all the way to the first millennium. 
Outside the lexical tradition this bird appears only once, in a prov- 
erb collection that is devoted to birds.*® 

Some proverbs may only be understood by translating them into 
Akkadian. SP 2.70 says: “Clever is the fox, the Su-luz2 bird is noisy”. 
Cleverness as an attribute of foxes is a well-known theme in Mesopo- 
tamian (and other) literature - but what is the Su-lu2 bird doing here? 
Much later lexical lists clarify that Sumerian Su-lu2™*" equals Ak- 
kadian hazti which is derived from a verb for ‘to hiss’. The students 
who remembered the proper Akkadian translation and its etymolo- 
gy would find such a proverb much more insightful than those who 
simply copied it. 

Crisostomo uses this same example to show that Sumerian prov- 
erbs teach associative principles, both in their ‘vertical’ organiza- 
tion (how they are sequenced) and their ‘horizontal’ aspect - that is, 
how they are (implicitly) translated.”° These same associative prin- 
ciples are at play in the advanced lexical lists that immediately pre- 
cede the proverbs in the curricular arrangement.”* 

Proverbs are closely connected to literary texts - we find di- 
rect or indirect quotes in such different texts as The Instructions of 
Suruppag, The Curse of Agade, Gilgames and Aga, Gilgames and Hu- 
wawa, and several other compositions.** Proverbs, in other words, 
provide a web of connections between everything that is taught in 
the scribal curriculum. 


4 Wisdom 


What about wisdom - can we entirely do away with it when think- 
ing about Sumerian proverbs? And what about the contents of the 
proverbs? Isn’t it reductionist to see in them only vehicles for stud- 
ying morphology, grammar, words, and signs? I believe that is re- 
ductionist, indeed, and thus we may need to think again about what 
wisdom means. 

In the last few decades, it has become increasingly clear that the 
Old Babylonian scribal school transmitted not just a set of practical 
skills, but a heritage. The curriculum worked towards the collection 
of Sumerian literary texts, texts about gods and kings of old, com- 
positions with moral implications, but also compositions that simply 


19 Veldhuis 2000, 392. 
20 Crisostomo 2019b. 

21 See Crisostomo 2019a. 
22 Younger 2023. 
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seem to make fun. This is the Sumerian heritage that ancient scribal 
pupils made their own. But this heritage also included a deep knowl- 
edge of Sumerian, the Sumerian writing system, and the history of 
both. Moreover, students were taught to find and discover complex 
relations between Sumerian and Akkadian words in a process that 
has been referred to as analogical reasoning.”* If we define ‘wis- 
dom’ in terms of our notion of dealing with life and death, morality, 
or the place of human beings in the universe we run the risk of read- 
ing that kind of wisdom into the often-opaque meaning of Sumerian 
Proverbs. If we define ‘wisdom’ in the context of the types of knowl- 
edge that we know were valued in Old Babylonian scribal circles we 
may discover that proverbs contained a lot of wisdom. Being wise, 
then, implied being a master of a heritage that included such unlike- 
ly words as the Bilzazagubalanakargirzana bird, the proper writing 
of sulummar (contempt) and similarities and differences between old- 
er and more recent writings for ‘neighbor’ and ‘district’, and the Ak- 
kadian translation of the Sumerian bird name su-lu,™**. Some prov- 
erbs may very well have taught a moral lesson - but that did not make 
the Proverb Collections into wisdom texts. Sumerian Proverb Col- 
lections are wisdom texts because they are located in the centre of 
a network that connected various types of knowledge taught in the 
scribal schools of the period. 
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1 The Proverb: General Remarks 


Proverbs and sayings are human universals:* all societies without 
exception have developed a proverbial tradition. This prompts the 


I would like to thank the participants in the discussion of this paper in its oral ver- 
sion, presented in Turin on 27 October 2022, at the conference of which this publica- 
tion is the fruit. I would also like to thank Livio Sbardella for criticising and improv- 
ing this contribution with his usual acumen and intelligence. Translations from Hesi- 
od are by H.G. Evelyn-White; other translations from the Greek, unless otherwise in- 
dicated, are by the Author. 


1 The theory of human universals dates back to Brown 1991; the category of human 
universals includes “those features of culture, society, language, behavior, and psyche 
for which there are no known exception”. Among the universals identified are: poetic 
lines characterized by repetition and variation; proverbs, sayings - in mutually contra- 
dictory forms; rhythm. With particular reference to proverbs see also Mieder 2008, 2: 
proverbs are “linguistic and cultural ‘monumenta humana’”. 
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assumption that proverbs represent an information unit of funda- 
mental importance for the transmission of relevant segments of the 
‘cultural message’, i.e. that set of information useful for the survival 
of the human group and not inscribed in the genetic code. From this 
point of view, proverbs can indeed be considered an adaptive tool in 
Darwinian terms. 

Proverbs are characterized by a very high degree of ‘cognitive 
economy’:* a proverb is able to compress and provide “enough infor- 
mation (free of noise) to generate the appropriate ‘diagnosis’ of a sit- 
uation and ‘remedy’ for it”.* Otherwise said: proverbs express a max- 
imum of information through a minimum of linguistic signs;* each 
proverb represents a single linguistic unit and therefore works very 
well as a meme, a memory unit that reproduces itself and automati- 
cally disseminates.° 

Both of these structural elements explain why the proverb is en- 
trusted with fundamental notions of social/collective relevance and 
usefulness: rules of behaviour, indications of method, relevant data (in 
the most diverse fields: work activities, calendar, animals, plants etc.).° 

The effectiveness of the proverb, both in terms of communicative 
impact and in terms of dissemination/diffusion capacity, also depends 
on the level of its formal elaboration. In the traditions I am aware of,’ 
proverbs always have a particular structure, significantly different 
from that of plain language. I present below a quick list of ‘prover- 
bial’ traits without claiming to be exhaustive, only exempli gratia:* 

* Nominal clause 

* Cola structure (bi- and tri-members)? 

¢ Symmetries and parallelisms*® 


2 Although formulated in other contexts, namely within Stinchcombe’s 2001 ‘theory 
of formality’, it describes the effectiveness of the proverb excellently. 


3 Concise definition by Colyvas 2012, 177, tab. 1. 


4 This explains well, in my opinion, why they have found and still find wide diffusion 
and dissemination. 


5 Because this is precisely its function: Dawkins 1976. 


6 The hypothesis that the proverb, in addition to being a source of knowledge, would 
also have heuristic and epistemological value is worthy of consideration: Shapin 2001. 


7 The Italian, Latin and Greek ones: some forays in others, such as German and Eng- 
lish traditions, confirm the general lines. 


8 On the structure of proverbs in general, Dundes 1975 is still very useful (see also 
Cirese 1972). Updated discussion of proverbial features in Mac Coinnigh 2014, with an 
extensive bibliography. 


9 Cf. Sum. and Akk. traditions: see Buccellati in this volume. In what follows, given 
the theme of the conference whose proceedings are collected here, I will tend to fa- 
vor comparisons with Near Eastern cultures, and more particularly with Sumerian 
and Akkadian texts. 


10 This is a universal formal/structural characteristic: whether there are exclusive 
‘specific’ forms of it, such that direct relationships can be established between texts 
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¢ Meter and rhythm** 

¢ ‘Sound’ organisation of the text (parechesis, homoteleuton, as- 
sonances, alliterations etc.) 

¢ Formulaic diction (esp. incipit-formulas) 


Precisely because of all these formal and structural characteristics 
‘proverbs speak louder than words’.** 


2 Proverbs in Greek Culture 


2.1 Terminology: Modern and Ancient 


In order to provide an overview of the proverb in Greek culture, it 
is useful to first clarify as much as possible the notion of ‘proverb’. 

The proverb is now commonly defined by the terminus techni- 
cus ‘paroimia’ and is the field of study of an autonomous discipline: 
paremiology.** 

A paroimia is a specially meaningful sentence (with specific for- 
mal features) that has entered the collective linguistic memory of a 
human group. The distinction and isolation of the proverb from other 
expressions of general application therefore depends mainly: 

1. onthe ‘linguistic sharing’ of the formulation; 

2. onthe non-’authorship’ of the text: if a text has a specific and 
‘nominal’ (authorial) origin, it is a sententia, until it is lost, 
anonymous and enticed, in the rhetorical code of the langue;** 

3. onthe allological nature of the utterance, evoking by analo- 
gy another semantic set (a trait particularly evident in ani- 
mal proverbs).*® 


and/or traditions, according to a derivationist model, seems to me highly questionable. 
For an attempt in this direction see, however, Currie in this volume. 


11 See Buccellati in this volume. 
12 So goes the title of a book by Wolfgang Mieder (2008). 


13 Foran excellent introduction to this field of study see Hrisztova-Gotthardt, Varga 
2015, with extensive bibliography. 


14 luse and accept F. de Saussure’s distinction between langue and parole (de Sau- 
ssure 1916). 


15 On the definition of proverbs, the linguistic concept of paroimia and, more gener- 
ally, on problems concerning the definition and classification of proverbial utterances 
I follow Franceschi 2004 (cf. already Franceschi 1999; see also D’Eugenio 2018, 602-4). 
Still fundamental is the pioneering work of Taylor, despite his aporetic position that 
“the definition of a proverb is too difficult to repay the undertaking” (Taylor 1931, 3). 
For the various definitions of ‘proverb’ see the doxography in Mieder 2008, 10-13, and 
then Norrick 2015. With a possibilistic attitude Villers 2014 and then Villers 2022 (with 
bibliography). Lelli (2023, 1-4) quickly returns to the various issues. 
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The definition of a proverb (and the appropriate criteria for identify- 
ing it) adopted here illustrates its basic characteristics and allows us 
to address the question of the ‘proverb in Greek culture’. Of course, 
there are other descriptive models that produce other taxonomies 
and define other oppositions between different types of utterances 
that we might generically define as sententious, including proverbs 
in the strict sense. I quote, purely as an example, Barley’s 1974 mod- 
el, in my opinion more effective than others, which develops a clas- 
sificatory matrix that can be summarized as follows: 


statement fixed metaphorical 
proverb + + + 
riddle - - +/- 
maxim + 4 - 
proverbial phrase - + + 


In the Greek culture proverbs in the proper sense are indicated by 
the term paroimia rapoipia.** The noun gnome y von indicates a for- 
mulation like the proverb but allegedly of authorial origin. More pre- 
cisely, on the level of meaning, should we wish to try to distinguish, 
paroimia expresses a kind of general and generally shared truth, 
gnome a personal (albeit authoritative) opinion.*” 

These purely theoretical distinctions, however, are of no con- 
sequence, since both gnome and paroimia are present in wisdom 
traditions,*® and we are not always able to make a sensible distinc- 
tion between them. 


That a distinction existed between paroimia and gnome can be de- 
duced from the existence of two erudite genres related to such ut- 
terances: the gnomologists on the one hand and the paremiography 


16 For the etymology see Garcia Romero 1999. 


17 yvopn indicates a cognitive faculty and hence takes on the generic meaning of 
‘thought, judgement’ or ‘judgement, opinion’ (LSJ s.v., II, III): something individual, 
therefore. On the definition of gnome and its detailed use see the discussion in Boeke 
2007, 12-27 (with further bibliography). An attempt to define the Greek concept of ‘prov- 
erb’ in Kindstrand 1978; further discussion in Russo 1983 and Tzifopoulos 1995. For 
a useful overview see Tosi 2004b. Issues of terminology and definitions also in Hallik 
2007 and now in Lelli 2023 (who alongside proverb adopts, perhaps rightly, the more 
generic definition of sententia). 


18 One should also consider the dtop8éypata (apophthegmata) ‘terse pointed sayings’ 
(cf. LSJ s.v. “arop8eypa”), in fact indistinguishable from gnomai, if not for their avow- 
edly oral origin of ‘spoken word’ (sayings, precisely). In reverse perspective (= point of 
view of the listener, not of the issuer) on the same level are the akousmata akovopata, 
literally ‘things heard’, but in the context of the Pythagorean school ‘oral instructions’ 
(cf. e.g. Iambl. VP 18.82; cf. LSJ s.v. “4kovopa”). For the lexicon of ‘proverb’ in Greek 
(and Roman) culture see Bieler 1936. 
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on the other. The proverb was certainly the subject of reflection 
by Aristotle*® and by his school: in the list of works of Theophras- 
tus, one of Aristotle’s most prominent pupils, reported by Diogenes 
Laertius 5.42-50, a treatise Iepi mapomov is mentioned. Precise- 
ly to the interest of ancient scholars we owe collections of both 
gnomai and paroimiai that fixed in written form part of the Greek 
proverbial traditions, thus ensuring its preservation over time.”° 
Particularly relevant is the set of ancient proverbial collections 
published as Corpus Paroemiographorum Graecorum (CPG), with- 
out which any attempt at investigating the Greek paremiological 
tradition would be extremely difficult, if not impossible. 


2.2 Dissemination in Greek ‘Literary Genres’ 


Archaic Greek culture (as many others) made use of proverbs ple- 
nis manibus and embedded them in numerous communicative con- 
texts. The use of proverbs appears pervasive (I can’t say if massive, 
but certainly pervasive), as the following brief review demonstrates:”* 


Epos 


Hes. Op. 218 
traQav S€ te vijtriog EY Va || 


cf. Hom. /l. 17.32 = 20.198 
peyQev S€ te vijtttog EY vo || 


In these cases we are dealing with a final clause of proverbial matrix 
(as underlined by the paremiac structure of the colon, for which see 
§ 3.2.1 below; in the Hesiodic case see also the testimony of Pl. Symp. 
222b). The Hesiodic passage expresses a widespread idea: ‘learning 
through suffering’, summarized in the formulation of Aesch. Ag. 177 
ma8e1 p.a80o¢ (cf. the It. proverb “danno fa far senno”).** The Homeric 
formulation (concluding a larger repeated sequence: d&\XG o” Eywy’ 


19 See Ieraci Bio 1978; 1979. 


20 Recent collections of Greek and Roman gnomic/proverbial material, complement- 
ing ancient ones, are now offered by Tosi 2017a and Lelli 2021. 


21 With the exception of the epos, I give a single example for each poetic ‘genre’ in 
which proverbs are found. The data are far more conspicuous: see the pioneering and 
still useful collection by Ahrens 1937; for the presence of proverbs in various ‘literary 
genres’ (both Greek and Roman) see the contributions collected by Lelli 2009; 2010; 
2011; asummary in Lelli 2023. 


22 Comparison material and wider discussion in Ercolani 2010 ad loc. 
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avayoproavta kedev | E¢ TANOUv i€vat, pnd’ avtiog totao’ Epeio Trpiv 
TL KakOv TraQéeiv- peyOEv Sé Te vITILOG Eyvw)** Seem to express a slight- 
ly different sense, comparable to the It. proverb “uomo avvisato mez- 
zo salvato”.“ The contiguity of the utterances is evident in itself: one 
is dealing with a proverb ‘declined’ to fit the context. It is difficult, as 
well as useless, to establish which is the starting model and which 
the derived outcome (see also infra § 3.2.2). 

Precisely because of controversial and decidedly unclear inter- 
pretation, I point out the case of Hes. Theog. 35 dAXa tin por tata 
trepi Spuv fj tepi tetpHv (But why all this about oak or stone?) in com- 
parison to Hom. Il. 22.126 f. ov pév tac viv Eotiv amd Spud¢ ots’ 
amo treTpNS; | TH OapiCepevar (“In no wise may I now from oak-tree 
or from rock | hold dalliance with him”) and Hom. Od. 19.163 ov yap 
aro Spudc Egat Tahapdtou ovs’ dro teTpN¢ (“for thou art not sprung 
from an oak of ancient story, or from a stone”) (both transl. by A.T. 
Murray). This could be an oath formula, a simple exclamation, but al- 
so an expression of proverbial derivation, maybe even derived from 
a fairytale story. Certainly in the Homeric passages the expression 
is problematic.*° 


Lyric Poetry 


a. monodic”® 

Alc. fr. 393 V. (Mantiss. prov. Il 46 [CPG 2: 765]) 
TlaAwv 1} Us Trapopiver 

the sow outsteps the boundaries once more 


b. choral?’ 

Pind. /sthm. 2.11 
XPNHOTA Xphpar’ avnp 
man is wealth 


23 Hom. Il. 17.30-2 = 20.196-8. 


24 Vd. Lardinois 1997, 216; Lelli 2023, 6. On proverbs and gnomai in the Homeric po- 
ems see Lardinois 1997 (with previous bibliography); 2000; 2001; Lelli 2023, 5-6. For 
the Hesiodic poems see infra § 3.2. 

25 See e.g. West 1966, ad 35, and Richardson 1993, ad 126-8. 

26 For an overview see Lelli 2023, 10-12. The frequency of proverbial expressions in 
Alceo is significant: in the approximately 600 readable verses we possess, one finds “a 
proverb every twenty lines” (Lelli 2023, 10). 

27 For Pindar, after Bischoff 1938, see Boeke 2007 (esp. chapters 2 and 3), with 
bibliography. 
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Tragedy”® 


Aesch. Ag. 36 
Bots Eri YAoom (cf. Diogen. II] 48 [CPG 1: 223] Botic eri yAwoong) 
an ox on the tongue 


Comedy”? 


Ar. Pac. 1083 

oUTroTE TOLT}GEIG TOV KapKivov Op9a PadiCerv (cf. Apostol. XIII 46a 
[CPG 2: 586]) 

you'll never make the crab walk straight 


In short: proverbs are to be found in most of (if not all) poetic genres 
and, of course, in the prosa-genres. 

A passage from Aristotle’s Rhetoric*° helps to understand the rea- 
son for the dissemination of the gnome (and thus of proverbs, which 
from a logical point of view function like gnomai) in Greek texts of 
all kinds and times.** Aristotle illustrates the use of the gnome as 
the premise or conclusion of an enthymeme, i.e. of an argumenta- 
tive/demonstrative reasoning (even a very short one): it is precise- 
ly this logical function of the gnome that makes it employable in the 
most varied contexts. 


Tlepi 5€ Yv@podoyiacs, pnO€vtog ti Eotiv YvOpN padtot’ Gv yévorto 
POVEPOV TIEPL TLOiWV TE KAI TLOTE Kai TioLV GppOTTEr ypho8ar TAH 
Yv@podoyeiv ev toic Adyors. Eotr 4 YvOpN Attdpavorc, ov pévtot 
oUiTE TEpi TV KAO’ EKAGTOV, O1OV TOIdG TIC TpikPaTHC, GAAG KABSAOU, 
OUTE TLEPi TIAVTWV, OLOV OT1 TO EVOU TH KAPTIUA® EvavtTiov, GAAG TrEpt 
Sowv ai TPGEEL¢ E1G1, Kai <A> AipEeTa f] PEUKTA EOTI POG TO TIPATTELV, 
OT’ Etrel TO EVO NLA O TEpi TOLOUTWV GUAAOY1OPOG EOTIV, TYESOV 
TO OUP TEPAOPaTa TOV EvOULNPATwV KA ai Apyai aparpeVEvTOS TOU 
ovAdoy1opot Yv@pat eiotv kth. 


28 Intragedy gnomai and proverbs play an important role both on the conceptual and 
on the structural level (= actio, turn-taking: Ercolani 2000, 143-77). On the proverb in 
tragedy see also Martin 2005; for Aeschylus see Grimaldi 2009, for Sophocles see Cu- 
ny 2007, for Euripides see Most 2003, each with previous bibliography. 


29 Numerous works have been devoted to proverbs in comedy; for an initial orienta- 
tion see Lelli 2007; Schirru 2009; Tosi 2017b. 

30 From historiography to oratory etc.: see e.g. Huart 1973 (gnomai in Thucydides), 
Russo 1997 and Shapiro 2000 (gnomai in Herodotus; the first one with a very useful 
concluding appendix). 


31 Arist. Rh. 2.21.1-2 (1394a 19 ff.). 
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[1] In regard to the use of maxims, it will most readily be evident 
on what subjects, and on what occasions, and by whom it is appro- 
priate that maxims should be employed in speeches, after a max- 
im has been defined. [2] Now, a maxim (yvay1n) is a statement, not 
however concerning particulars, as, for instance, what sort of a 
man Iphicrates was, but generals; it does not even deal with all 
general things, as for instance that the straight is the opposite of 
the crooked, but with the objects of human actions, and with what 
should be chosen or avoided with reference to them. And as the en- 
thymeme is, we may say, the syllogism dealing with such things, 
maxims are the premises or conclusions of enthymemes without 
the syllogism etc.** 


Gnomai and proverbs, therefore, stand out as logical-expository mod- 
ules that are widely and massively used within all kinds of texts or 
communicative acts, yesterday as today, since they serve to affirm 
or demonstrate authoritatively the goodness or badness of whatever 
it is that we are dealing with. 

It is good to remember, with Mieder, that 


proverbs are a significant rhetorical force in various modes of com- 
munication, from friendly chats, powerful political speeches, and 
religious sermons on to lyrical poetry, best-seller novels, and the 
influential mass-media.** 


3 Proverbs and Wisdom Traditions 


3.1 Wisdom Traditions in Greece: A Brief (and Partial) Survey 


Before proceeding to a sampling (partial as it may be) of the wisdom 
traditions in Greece, it is necessary to give firstly an operational defi- 
nition of wisdom. The notion of wisdom that I adopt (and which, in my 
opinion, is the most correct from a historical point of view) is essen- 
tially based on the results of von Rad 1970’s analysis, whereby what 
we define as ‘wisdom’ does not respond to a formal criterion, i.e. it is 
not a literary genre, but is a content: wisdom is the set of knowledge 
(including technical knowledge) and conceptions that a society has 
acquired through experience and transmitted over time. 


32 Transl. J.H. Freese. 
33 Mieder 2008, 9. 
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In archaic Greek culture, sapiential contents are entrusted pri- 
marily (if not exclusively) to the poetic word,** and in particular to 
the epos, the poetic word par excellence. In the form of epos the most 
significant Greek sapiential traditions take shape: Hesiod and the 
corpus Hesiodeum, Empedocles, the oracles, the ‘Seven Wisemen’. 

To the Seven Wisemen®*® the sources assign a varied production, 
mostly poetic, where hexameter poetry seems to dominate (not to 
mention that many of the sayings attributed to them are compatible 
with metrical patterns): the sources say of many of them that they 
composed epe é1n, a quasi-technical term usually denoting dactyl- 
ic hexameters (6da): Thales éypawe trepi petecdpov ev Erteor (wrote 
about astronomical phenomena in verses);** Periander is said to have 
composed hypothekai for 2,000 verses (étroinoe 6 kai UTTOONKac Eic 
Ett Stoyiha ‘he also composed exhortations for 2,000 verses’)*’; Cle- 
obulus is said to have composed songs and riddles for 3,000 verses 
(ovtog értoingev Aopata Kai ypipous Eig Etry TpicyiAta ‘he composed 
songs and riddles for 3,000 verses’);** cf. also the information on An- 
acarsi author of a poem of 800 verses (€1rn 6xtakdo1a),*” or Museo*° 
or Orpheus, wise men de iure and de facto. 

Significant sapiential traditions (often containing moral teachings) 
are also expressed in elegiac couplets: I am thinking of Solon (au- 
thor of hypothekai in elegiac form),** Chilon,** Pittacus (author of 600 


34 Fora detailed discussion of the ‘wise man-poet’ relationship in Greek culture see 
Ornaghi in this volume. The conclusion is that the figure of the poet and the wise man 
coincide, are one and the same. The poet is the ‘master of truth’: Detienne 1967 (see 
also Martin 1993). 


35 I follow the list by Diog. Laert. 1.13: copoi 6€ EvopiCovto oid: Oahijc, Lodwv, 
Tlepiavdpoc, KAedBoudog, Xeihv, Biac, Mittakdg (“The men who were commonly re- 
garded as sages were the following: Thales, Solon, Periander, Cleobulus, Chilon, Bias, 
Pittacus”; transl. R.D. Hicks). The names, however, vary according to the sources, and 
if we put the various lists together, the Seven Wisemen, in total, turn out to be far more 
than seven: see, for example, the continuation of Diogenes Laertius himself: tovtoic¢ 
trpooap8potiow Avayapotv tov UkvOnv, Muowva tov Xnvéa, PepexvdSnv tov Luprov, 
*Emipevidny tov Kpijta: Evio1 kai Mervoiotpatov tov tupavvov. kai ot <de> prev copoi (“To 
these are added Anacharsis the Scythian, Myson of Chen, Pherecydes of Syros, Epi- 
menides the Cretan; and by some even Pisistratus the tyrant. So much for the sages or 
wise men”; transl. R.D. Hicks; the last sentence, however, should be translated as fol- 
lows: ‘these too were wise men’). On the traditions of the Seven Wisemen, preliminary 
information in Ercolani 2013, 272 f. (see also Di Giglio 2022, with bibliographical up- 
dates). In a more comprehensive manner Martin 1993. 


36 Suid. 6 17 Adler. 

37 Diog. Laert. 1.94; cf. Suid. m 1067 Adler. 
38 Diog. Laert. 1.89. 

39 Diog. Laert. 1.101. 

40 See Ercolani 2016. 

41 Suid. o 776 Adler. 

42. Eg. Diog. Laert. 1.68. 
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elegiac verses),** all included in the list of the Seven Wisemen; and I 
am thinking above all of Theognis,** Phocylides and ps.-Phocylides. 

Not always poetic is the tradition of the so-called ‘pre-Socratic’ 
philosophers, who are nonetheless a constitutive and integrated part 
of Greek wisdom;*° the Pythagorean akousmata (= oral teachings 
handed down within the Pythagorean school) are also to be traced 
back to this tradition.*° 

Some fable traditions with a clear sapiential content are preserved 
in a prosaic form (e.g. the corpus of Aesop’s fables). But the fable, 
it should be emphasized, is more than a literary ‘genre’, it is a com- 
municative module proper to sapiential traditions (not only Greek) 
and is found, just like the proverb, scattered throughout the various 
‘genres’ (poetic and otherwise). It should also be noted that the fable 
is often the framework for proverbs, especially in the epimythion.** 


3.2 Hesiod 


The Hesiodic corpus in its entirety constitutes one of the clearest ex- 
amples of Greek wisdom tradition of the archaic period. It is an artic- 
ulate and complex tradition whose contents encompass virtually all 
relevant aspects of experience: behavioural and procedural norms, 
technical notions and practical knowledge, ethical precepts, theod- 
icy, mythical traditions and much more.*® 


Apart from the macroscopic case of Works and Days (for which 
see infra), the titles of the poems attributed to Hesiod suffice to 
show the variety of their contents: Wedding of Ceyx (where at 
least a part of the narrative seems to have been focused on witti- 
cisms and riddles at the wedding banquet), Melampodia (a poem 
on the seer Melampus: a sage, like all seers), Precepts of Chiron 


43 Suid. 1 1659 Adler. 
44 See Condello 2009. 


45 The entire reflection of the pre-Socratics is sapiential: Colli 1977; many of the pre- 
Socratics are epic poets: e.g. the already mentioned Empedocles. 


46 Akousmata aside (see supra fn. 34), on the various ‘Pythagorean’ teachings 
(tapatvécers ‘recommendations’, Urro8ij\ka1 ‘exhortations’, tapayyédpata ‘precepts’, 
ovpBodka ‘secret codes’, aiviypata ‘riddles’) see Lelli 2023, 13. 


47 For more details and bibliography see Ercolani 2010, 40-1, 204-8. For a broaden- 
ing of perspective see now Oegema, Pater, Stoutjesdijk 2022. For the relationship be- 
tween fable and proverb see van Thiel 1971; Carnes 1988. A (also non-exhaustive) list- 
ing of Greek wisdom traditions and materials in Ercolani 2013. 


48 Ihave tried repeatedly and with more accomplished arguments to show the va- 
lidity of the equation ‘Hesiod = sapiential tradition’: Ercolani 2009; 2010, 41-2; 2012; 
2016; 2017. See now also Horne 2018 (who focuses on hypothekai, which come to con- 
stitute entire poems or sections of poems). 
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(Xeipwvoc Umo8ij\Kkoa1, Cheironos hypothekai: a collection of teach- 
ings and precepts of the centaur Chiron, master of many Greek 
heroes, including Jason, Achilles and Asclepius: see https://www. 
theoi.com/Georgikos/KentaurosKheiron.html for sources and de- 
tails), Astronomy, Ornithomancy and others, all with varying de- 
grees of sapiential content.*° 


This multifarious ‘Hesiodic’ wisdom is very often conveyed in the 
form of proverbs or proverbial expressions, precisely because the 
proverb is a particularly effective linguistic and conceptual unit for 
conveying and disseminating information (§ 1 above). 

In what follows, I discuss in more detail some of the proverbs in 
the corpus Hesiodeum, especially in Works and Days,°° presenting 
specific cases illustrative of more general issues. 


3.2.1 Proverbs/gnomai and Metrical Patterns: 
The Case of Works and Days 


Epos is a metrically organized poetic discourse, where the text is 
arranged to form a sequence of long and short syllables according 
to the prototypical pattern of a verse, the dactylic hexameter (6da). 

In the hexameter we identify cola, or ‘members’, as smaller tex- 
tual segments that constitute not only metric, but often also logical 
and syntactic units. 

A particular type of colon with specific metrical features is fre- 
quently employed in gnomic/proverbial expressions, so much so that 
it is referred to by ancient scholars as ‘paremiac’, i.e. ‘proverbial’.** 

red 
The use of this ‘proverbial’ colon is insistent in Works and Days, that 
is, precisely in that traditional poem whose sapiential content is par- 
ticularly evident.** In the second part of the poem, in the section of vv. 
383-828, prescriptions (or the like) are present in a high degree and 
very often such expressions take the form of the paremiac colon: the 


49 Foran introduction to all these poems, see Cingano 2009. 


50 Fora more extensive discussion see Ercolani 2009 (where all the proverbial ma- 
terial from Works and Days is also collected) with bibliography (fundamental Pellizer 
1972 and Fernandez Delgado 1978), and then Lelli 2023, 6-7. 


51 Cf. Heph. 8.6, 26 f. Consbruch. 
52 Ercolani 2012. 
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percentage of verses with these features is remarkable (60.1%)°* and 
clearly underlines the peculiarity of the Hesiodic poetry, which also 
highlights through a precise rhythmic trend the notions and teachings 
generally recognized as valid.°* Of a more overtly proverbial nature 
with paremic colon are vv. 412, 451, 456, 471, 524, 560, 603, 694, 730.°° 


3.2.2 Proverbs as Generative Patterns: 
Proverbs and Anti-Proverbs*° 


If the proverb fits, use it, and if it doesn’t, choose an- 
other one or change it.*” 


Hes. fr. 321 M.-W. 
Epya vewv, Boudai Sé péowv, evyai SE Yepovtwov 


Works by young men, advice by middle-aged men, prayers by old men. 


The phrasing is clearly proverbial: apart from its structure, which 
clearly shows the features of a proverb (tripartite sentence with nom- 
inal structure), it is quoted as such by Hyperides (fr. 57), according 
to Harpocration and Apostolius: 


Harpocrat. € 130 [133.18 Dindorf] 

a pn s ’ 3 e ica ’ . 
Epya VE@V" TOUTO Kal Yrrepeidne EV T@ KAT Autokhéous prety elvan. 
TTAPOLPIG TIC EOTLV, NV AvEypawev Kai Aplotopavne O YPOLpPatiKoG 
ottw> Exovoay “Epya véwv, BouAai 5é pEowy, evyai 6 yepovtwv.” 


Works by young men: Hyperides also says this in Against Autocles. 
It is a proverb, which also recalls Aristophanes the grammarian in 


53 See Sbardella 1995. The total number of gnomai in the Homeric poems (without 
taking into account the paremiac structure of the colon, in which case the number is 
bound to decrease) is 154, according to Lardinois 1997 (other counts offer lower fig- 
ures: see Lelli 2023, 5): when put in relation to the approximately 30,000 verses of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, the percentage is insignificant (just over 0.5%). 


54 In Works and Days we find a sententious utterance every 8.7 lines: a very high fre- 
quency not recorded elsewhere (see Ercolani 2009, 39-40). Precisely on the basis of 
an examination of the Hesiodic material, Fernandez Delgado 1982 reconstructed an 
autonomous tradition of ‘gnomic poetry’ variously flowing into or picked up by the ep- 
ic traditions. 


55 [leave out here the question of the hemiepes and their possible combination with 
paremiacs, for which see Ercolani 2009, 39. 


56 Anti-proverb is a modified proverb (see at length Mieder 2008, ch. 2). A more pre- 
cise definition of anti-proverb is: “an allusive distortion, parody, misapplication, or un- 
expected contextualization of a recognized proverb, usually for comic or satiric effect” 
(Doyle, Mieder, Shapiro 2012, XI). 


57 Mieder 2008, 2. 
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the following way: “Works by young men, advice by middle-aged 
men, prayers by old men”. 


Apostol. VII 90 (CPG 2: 419) 

"Epya vewv, Bouhai b¢ peowv, evyat dé yepovtwv. tovTo ‘Ytrepetdng Ev 
1@ kat’ AUtoK\éous. ‘Ho1ddou pnoiv eivat tapotpiay, fv avéypawev 
kai Apiotopavns 0 Ypappatikdc. 


Works by young men, advice by middle-aged men, prayers by old 
men: this [quotes vel sim.] Hyperides in Against Autocles. He says 
it is a proverb of Hesiod, which Aristophanes the grammarian al- 
so records. 


A few centuries later we find the expression in a slightly modified 
form adapted to a new context: 


Strabo 14.5.14°° 

oi S€ TPAtov pev Katetoryoypapnoav avtot toratita “Epya vewv, 
Bovdat d€ pEowv, Tropdai be Yepovtov”. ettei 8’ EKEivoG Ev Tand1a¢ 
Hépet 5eEGpevoc EkEAEVOE TapeTtrypayat “Bpovrat b€ yepovtwv” 

Katouppovnoac Ti¢ Tow ETELELKOUG eVAUTOV TO KOLAibLOVv Exov 
TPOGEppave TIOAY TH OUpa Kai TH TOiy@ VUKT@P TLApLOoV TI}V OiKiav: 

6 S€ Tijg OTAGEWS KATHYOPOV Ev EKKANCIA “Tv vOoov Tig TOAEWS” 
Epn “Kai thv KayeEiav troAhayoG_ev oKoTreiv EEcot1, Kai 67 Kai EK 
TOv Stayopnpatav”. 


These [i.e. Boethus and his followers] at first indicted him (i.e. 
Athenodorus) with the following inscription on the walls: “Work 
for young men, counsels for the middle-aged, and flatulence for old 
men” and when he, taking the inscription as a joke, ordered the 
following words to be inscribed beside it, “thunder for old men”, 
someone, contemptuous of all decency and afflicted with looseness 
of the bowels, profusely bespattered the door and wall of Atheno- 
dorus’ house as he was passing by it at night. Athenodorus, while 
bringing accusations in the assembly against the faction, said: 
“One may see the sickly plight and the disaffection of the city in 
many ways, and in particular from its excrements.”°° 


Strabo does not seem to be aware of the Hesiodic hypotext, since he 
mentions neither Hesiod nor his poems. It could be that the ‘Hesiodic’ 


58 The context of the anecdote is scarcely relevant to this discussion; however, the 
episode described takes place in Tarsus, and has to do with problems concerning the 
city administration after the battle of Philippi (42 BCE). 


59 Transl. H.L. Jones. 
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model was not ‘Hesiodic’ at all, i.e. that it was not exclusive to the He- 
siodic tradition: it could already have been originally an anonymous 
proverb circulating autonomously, which was also received by the po- 
etic tradition linked to the name of Hesiod; but it could also be that 
the verse, ‘Hesiodic’ at the outset, had progressively become part 
of the collective linguistic horizon of the langue, losing its original 
‘authorial’ imprint and dissolving into an anonymous oral tradition. 

Be that as it may, Strabo’s quotation reports a modified proverb, 
an anti-proverb, which implies that the underlying model (it matters 
little, for this reasoning, whether Hesiodic or not) was a productive 
one, i.e. a proverb in the proper sense, capable of generating, by re- 
adaptation, anti-proverbs. 

It is worth noting that the anti-proverb reported by Strabo, in 
turn, was transposed as an autonomous proverb in the collection of 
Macarius IV 11:°° 


"Epya vedv, BouAai 6 péowv, tropdai Sé yepovtwv: To Sé Aéyetv 
EVUYAL YEPOVTWV KPEITTOV Kai EUPNLOTATOV 


Works by young men, advice by middle-aged men, farts by old men: 
saying ‘prayers of old’ [is/would be] better and much more graceful 


The proverb is quoted in its ‘modified’ and anonymous version, with- 
out indication of its origin; the commentary note refers back to the 
source model, apparently ignoring its Hesiodic matrix. The proverb/ 
anti-proverb relationship, in Macarius, seems to be completely lost, 
ignored, confused. 

The practice of modifying a proverbial pattern to generate similar 
proverbs is not unknown to Greek culture, as another Hesiodic pas- 
sage, Works and Days (vv. 23-6), shows quite clearly: 


Cndoi SE te YEiTOVa YEITWV 
Eig Gpevosg otrevSovt™ aya8n & “Epic Se Bpotoiotv. 
KOlL KEPOPEUG KEPOPEL KOTEEL KAL TEKTOVL TEKTWV 
Kai TITWYOG TTWY pOoveet Kai Go1dd¢ 4015. 


and neighbor vies with his neighbor 

as he hurries after wealth. This Strife is wholesome for men. 
And potter is angry with potter, and craftsman with craftsman, 
and beggar is jealous of beggar, and minstrel of minstrel 


60 CPG 2: 167. 
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Most likely proverbial in the proper sense is only v. 23, while vv. 25-6 
are adaptations of this model:® true anti-proverbs that broaden its 
spectrum of application, extending it from a generic neighbourly con- 
trast to a contrast between socially recognized professional figures 
(‘beggar’ included). 


iii. The Inability to Understand: Proverbs in Context Without 
Rhetorical ‘Framework’ 


The following example is intended to show how difficult, if not im- 
possible, it is to understand a proverb when the linguistic reference 
context is missing, i.e. we do not know the rhetorical code in which to 
place it.*? I quote once again a passage from Work and Days, vv. 40-1: 


vyttiot, ovdé taaotv 6o@ TEov HpLoU TAVTOG 
ov’ doov Ev pahdayy Te Kai Gopodédo prey’ Sverap 


Fools! They know not how much more the half is than the whole, 
nor what great advantage there is in mallow and asphodel 


The verses are proverbial, as the linguistic structure clearly shows 
[X is] Y. ovSé + vb. 


This is a typologically well-documented pattern (Op. 187 oyéth101, 
oude Sedv Striv eiddtec, ‘hard-hearted they, not knowing the fear 
of the gods’; 456 vijmioc, o¥SE 1d 015" Exatov S€ Te SoUpat’ GpaEns, 
‘the fool! he does not know that there are a hundred timbers to a 
wagon’),°* with a formulaic incipit (for oyét\10¢, ovde see Hom. II. 
9.630; Od. 21.28; for vijttioc, ovS5é see Hom. I]. 2.38, 5.406; Od. 3.146 
and cf. II. 21.410). The verses are often quoted and discussed in an- 
tiquity: Gell. 18.2.13, Stob. 3.10.11 etc.°° 

The meaning of both is controversial. It is generally held to be an 
invitation to measure and moderation, or an exhortation to prefer 
honest poverty to dishonest wealth.°° V. 41 seems to go in this very 
direction, since the reference to mallow and asphodel refers to poor 
food: it is quite plausible that it represents an invitation to thrift or 


61 Fernandez Delgado 1982, 164-5; see also Ercolani 2010, ad 25-6. 
62 See § 2.1 above. 

63 For similar proverbial structures see Ercolani 2009, 32-4. 

64 Cf. also Simon. fr. 8. 10-11 W. 

65 Complete list in Rzach 1902, in app. test. ad loc., 134 f. 

66 Cf. already schol./Procl. ad 41. 
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to be content with what one has.°’ Much more problematic is v. 40,°° 
the meaning of which, at first glance, is by no means intuitive, and 
which seems to fit with difficulty into a context in which material 
goods are involved. 

Here, tentatively, I try to imagine hypothetical contexts that would 
explain the preferability of the half to the whole (I refer to the Mo- 
tif-Index of Folk-Literature in its latest version known as the ‘ATU 
Index’).°° 

1. A fairytale context of the kind described in ATU J1161.8 


Ruler orders doctor to wear his hair and his robe ‘not too long 
and not too short’. Has both his hair and his cloak cut half 
short and half long. (Italics in original) 


Here clearly half is better than the whole, as this is the only way to 
save the doctor from the risk of excess.” 


2. acontext in which a loan or similar is requested, according 
to the model ATU J1552.4: 


Better to donate half of what is asked than lend all. Two farm- 
ers ask a priest to lend two measures of grain to each of them. 
The priest refuses to lend them any but donates one measure 
to each. Thus he saves two measures.” (Italics in original) 


3. acontext in which the whole represents or entails an evil, so 
that half is definitely better: so for example in ATU K551.2: 


Respite from death until prisoner has finished drinking his 
glass. It is left half finished. (Italics in original) 


If we imagine scenarios such as those mentioned above, then the 
meaning of the proverb can be better determined, and may well be 
valid as an exhortation to careful moderation, since any excess, any 
overshooting of the middle, would only bring harm. 


67 Detailed discussion of these verses in Ercolani 2010, ad locc. (138 f.). 

68 Cf. Ov. Fast. 5.718 dimidium toto munere maius erit. 

69 Aarne-Thompson-Uther Index (see Uther 2004). 

70 Less likely but not impossible is a context such as ATU J1193.2.1: “The Court keeps 


the change. Man is fined half-ducat. Judge has no change. Defendant strikes judge for 
the change”. Here, the lack of a half (= the change) allows the whole to be maintained. 


71 Or perhaps ATU J2213.6: “Selling his half of the house. A man owns half a house. 
He wants to sell his half so as to get money to buy the other half and thus have a whole 
house”. The undertaking is obviously in vain, so half is certainly better than the whole. 
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Of course, one can try to identify other contexts in which ‘half is 
better than the whole’: the ones I have given here serve as hypoth- 
eses. My aim is not so much to shed light on the meaning of the He- 
siodic passage, but rather to show how, in the absence of the con- 
text and rhetorical code of reference, the meaning of the proverb is 
problematic, if not entirely elusive. It is the implicit linguistic com- 
petence, taken for granted in the listener, that bridges the partiali- 
ty of the utterance and defines its meaning. And this competence of- 
ten remains beyond our reach. 


4 Conclusions 


A message considered relevant (for whatever reason) by the human 
group that elaborated it must be preserved and passed on, as it con- 
veys ‘strategic information’ for society and its survival. 

In a predominantly oral culture, the primary means of preserv- 
ing and transmitting these fundamental messages is the word con- 
signed to memory: the data to be transmitted must be converted into 
words that must be memorized.’? Memorization can take place more 
effectively if the formal elaboration of the text succeeds in stimulat- 
ing the recipient’s attention. In archaic Greek culture the maximum 
of formal elaboration is the poetic word, with its rhythmic and met- 
rical structure.” 

The poetic word records what is to be remembered; it is author- 
itative, i.e. the poetic text conveys socially shared relevant content 
and it is normative in a broad sense. 

With specific reference to the Greek culture of the archaic period, 
characterized by a dominant oral communication system,” we can 
take the following statements as valid: 1. the poetic word (= metri- 
cally organized word) is the primary vehicle of relevant content as an 
effective means of communication, both because it has faster access 
to memory, and because - sociologically - it is an authoritative word; 
2. proverbs and proverbial expressions fit perfectly into this ‘authori- 
tative-word system’: they confer authority on the poetic word and are 
themselves authoritative poetic words; 3. the poetic word preserves 
and transmits socially relevant notions: the wisdom of a society. 


72 Onthe importance of memory and the relationship between the poetic word and 
memoria rerum see Giordano-Zecharya 2003; an overview in Ercolani 2006, 65-7. 


73 One wonders, at this point, whether and how much sense it makes to distinguish 
(as is often done) between epic tradition and ‘proverbial’ or ‘gnomic’ tradition of ‘pop- 
ular’ matrix. These juxtapositions lose their meaning if we consider epos as an author- 
itative word, and therefore an expression of all relevant content. 


74 Ido not think the statement is any longer open to question: I merely refer here to 
the works of Havelock 1963; 1981; 1986. 
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The relationship between proverbs and wisdom traditions in Greek 
culture should be understood within this quickly sketched general 
framework. 

I will summarize my reasoning in a very concise and point-by- 
point manner: 

1. proverbs represent minimal signifying units entrusted with 

socially relevant messages; 

2. proverbs are easy to memorize and disseminate quickly; 

3. proverbs represent a wisdom tradition per se, but are also a 
medium of wisdom, a typical expressive form that could be 
used in any context of ‘authoritative speech’; 

4. proverbs are a primarily oral traditional heritage (as oral are 
the ‘wisdom’ teachings of every society).”° 


Yesterday as today, today as yesterday, ‘un proverbio al giorno leva il 
medico di torno’ (a proverb a day keeps the doctor away).”® 
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Abstract This essay discusses proverbial expressions and wisdom sayings in the Gil- 
gamesh tradition. It contends that certain critical strategies developed for ancient Greek 
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1 Introduction 


Scholars are increasingly interested in reading Greek and Babylo- 
nian epic side by side, but a comparison of the poetic deployment of 
proverbial sayings and sentencing has not been pursued, at least to 
my knowledge.’ This article centres on the role played by pithy wis- 


Iam grateful to Francesco Sironi and Maurizio Viano for their invitation to the confer- 
ence in Turin, to the anonymous reviewers, and to Alexandre Johnston for our discus- 
sions on narrative irony and his comments on earlier drafts. Research for this essay 
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dom expressions as part of the narrative and thematic infrastruc- 
ture of SB Gilgamesh. It argues that proverbs and sayings contrib- 
ute to connecting the Humbaba adventure to Gilgamesh’s encounter 
with Uta-napishti, and to the broader theme of accessible and inac- 
cessible knowledge. Throwing into relief how the characterisation of 
Enkidu and Gilgamesh changes as the plot unfolds, sayings are one 
important way in which the poem emphasizes shifting degrees of au- 
thority and wisdom. 

Graeco-Babylonian epic comparisons often rely on important anal- 
ogies in plot and theme between the Iliad and Gilgamesh, including 
the pairs Achilles/Patroclus and Gilgamesh/Enkidu, the death of the 
minor partner and the discourse on life, death and the gods. Such 
thematic ramifications have prompted the question whether Homer 
was on some level dependent on the Babylonian poem.” “Proverbial 
wisdom by its very nature transcends boundaries of time and space”,* 
and thus crosses cultural and linguistic barriers too.* But this paper 
does not take a cross-cultural reception approach; my focus falls on 
the Gilgamesh Epic as a case-study of the creation, deployment and 
manipulation of wisdom sayings in mythological narrative poetry. 


was funded by the Leverhulme Trust and the Faculty of Classics at the University of 
Oxford, and completed at the University of Vienna. 


1 For comparisons of early Greek and Near Eastern poetry Burkert 1992; 2003 and 
West 1997 remain fundamental; papers in Kelly, Metcalf 2021 reflect the current state 
of the field; also below fn. 2. 


2 Recently Currie 2016, ch. 5; Matjevic 2018; West 2018; Clarke 2019; Ballesteros 
2021; Sironi, Viano 2022; Davies 2023. Influence-free comparisons include Haubold 
2013, 1-72 and subsequent publications; Ballesteros forthcoming, part II. 

3 Hallo 2010, 611. 

4 Onancient Mesopotamia and the Classical world see Moran 1978; Currie 2021; La- 
zaridis 2007 on demotic and Greek proverb collections. Theognis and the Book of Prov- 
erbs: Brown 1995, 290-309; Legaspi 2018, 165. Wide-ranging comparative view: Wil- 
son 2022. 
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2 Proverbs and Gnomai 


This preliminary section addresses three points: first, the sense in 
which the Greek term gnome (pl. gnomai) is used in this article; sec- 
ond, intertextuality, including between poetic texts and ancient prov- 
erb collections; and finally, how the first two points affect literary 
interpretation. 


2.1 Definitions 


Gnomé is a semantically complex Greek word whose root is visible 
in gignosko ‘I know and discover’ (and in English ‘knowledge’). In 
the sense that interests us, it is usually translated as ‘maxim’, rath- 
er than simply ‘opinion’.® Distinguishing a gnomé from a proverb is 
not always straightforward. In the abstract, the difference is that a 
‘maxim’ need not be a ‘traditional saying’. The problem is that, if suc- 
cessful, a gnome frequently becomes a ‘traditional saying’. Proverbs, 
in turn, notoriously resist definition, and Assyriologists and Hellen- 
ists face similar terminological difficulties.® It is not surprising that 
the boundaries between proverb (roughly Greek paroimia) and gnome 
were fluid in antiquity too. Relevant ancient Greek concepts were as 
multifarious and flexible as our own. Discussing the Aristotelian ter- 
minology, Lardinois remarks:’ 


It appears that by the time of Aristotle a number of terms exist- 
ed which described different kinds of generalizing expressions or 
sayings: gnome (‘generalizing statement about particular human 
actions or the gods, often newly coined’), paroimia (‘traditional, 
popular sentence or phrase, sometimes metaphorical’), upothékeé 
(‘instruction, sometimes in the form of a direct command’) and 
apophthegma (‘short generalizing statement or retort, tied to a 
particular historical figure’). 


At the same time, there was considerable scope for overlap - much as 
in English, where dictum, ‘adage’, ‘saying’, ‘proverb’, ‘maxim’, ‘precept’ 
and so on are all arguably distinct but frequently interchangeable.*® 


5 See relevant entries in GEW, EDG; LSJ s.v. 3.3, CGL sv. § 6. 


6 Paroemiological work in the anthropological sense first deployed by Taylor 1931, 
which concentrates on the morphology of proverbs and how they can deepen under- 
standing of the societies that produce and deploy them, has been notably pursued, 
among Assyriologists, by Alster 1996; 1997; Alster, Oshima 2006; for the Greek world 
see Lelli, Tosi, Di Donato 2009-11; Lelli 2008; 2017. 


7 Lardinois 1995, 19. 
8 Lardinois 1995, 19 fn. 67. 
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In ancient Mesopotamia, Akkadian téltum could indicate a “prov- 
erb, riddle, a saying, adage”, and Sumerian had several words for 
this semantic field, as we gather from lexical lists: i-bi-lu (utterance, 
saying), ar (also ‘word of praise’, ‘glory’), enim-tar (perhaps ‘wide- 
spread [dispersed] word’ or ‘established word’).*° Like classicists, 
students of Mesopotamian proverbs routinely remark on the prote- 
an features of their material: in Wasserman’s words, “[i]t is often not 
easy to distinguish proverbs from sentences of a gnomic character”; 
Durand remarks that “il est difficile de faire une distinction a prio- 
ri entre un énoncé authentique et une formulation qui ait un schéma 
rhétorique de proverbe”.** 

Because this article seeks above all to elucidate rhetorical effects 
in poetry and how poets manipulate the wisdom content of sayings, 
it seems useful to adopt a definition of gnomé based on (but not nec- 
essarily coinciding with) that given by Aristotle, who writes:** 


Eott SF YVOPN Attdpavorc, OU PEvTOL OUTE TrEpi TOV KAO’ EKaoTOV, 
olov Toids Tig ‘Tpikpatns, GAAG KaOXAou, ove TrEPi TIAVTOV, OLOV 
611 TO EVOU TH KapTUAG Evavtiov, AAAG Trepi Gowv ai TpaEer¢ Eioi, 
Kai <G> GipeTa i] PEeUKTG EOTI TIPOG TO TIPATTELV 


Now a gnome is a statement neither about particulars - such as 
what kind of man Iphikrates is - but about generalities, nor about 
what applies to everything, such as that the straight is contrary to 
the crooked, but about the quality of actions, and <that which> is 
worth pursuing or avoiding in respect to acting. 


We can thus say that, for the purposes of this paper, a gnomé is a 
pithy statement of general validity meant to induce or discourage 
from a course of action. What is crucial is the ethical and paraenetic 


9 Wasserman 2011a, 22; cf. CAD s.v.; Durand 2006, 18-21, who tentatively compares 
Arabic tala ‘charmer’. 


10 Wasserman 2011a, 20-1; CAD s.v.; Alster 1996, 6-7 fnn. 26-30. 


11 Wasserman 2011a, 21; Durand 2006, 10. Alster 1996, 4 and fn. 3: “One might ar- 
gue that it is futile to try to decide whether or not the sayings known to us [viz. from 
the ‘Proverb Collections’] are genuine proverbs. There is some truth in this. [fn. 13:] 
The argument would be the fact that some ancient so-called proverb collections con- 
tain few genuine proverbs, and rather consist of sententious sayings of literary origin”. 
Cf. Alster 1997, XXXI; Hallo 2010, 618 sets out criteria to identify proverbs in literary 
texts: (1) incongruity to context; (2) presence of ‘they say’ statements; (3) parallels in 
proverb collections; (4) recurrence in non-wisdom corpora. 

12 Arist. Rh. 1394a21-5, text Ross. Unless otherwise stated, all translations are by 
the Author. On the passage’s context, where Aristotle adduces several poetic exam- 
ples, see Rapp 2002, 735-40; Gastaldi 2014, 502-8. Grimaldi (1988, 260-1) collects rel- 
evant ancient discussions. 
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aspect.** In narrative poetry, as will be seen, the action-content (what 
is encouraged or not) may emerge from context as much as from the 
saying per se. I emphasize that using the word gnome does not ne- 
gate that the saying at issue could also be a ‘folk proverb’, or an ‘in- 
struction’ (upotheké). 


2:2 Poetry and Proverbs 


This fluidity has advantages. It has long enabled Hellenists to con- 
centrate on literary effects and set aside the dilemma whether a dic- 
tum occurring in a literary text was already a proverb - and recog- 
nized as such by audiences - or not (in which case it was meant to be 
perceived as a venerable saying nonetheless).** 

That question is especially difficult for archaic Greece because the 
earliest surviving Greek proverb collections are dated to the Hellen- 
istic age.** In archaic times, Hesiod’s Works and Days and the cor- 
pus Theognideum, for instance, attest to early systematisations of 
wisdom sayings as part of poetic compositions. Coincidence in dic- 
tion and meaning across texts frequently suggests that the saying 
was older than any of its occurrences. The point, and its complica- 
tions, may be illustrated by two brief dicta in Homer and Hesiod, the 
earliest preserved corpora of Greek poetry: “for (only) the fool un- 
derstands after the deed” (peyGev dé te viyttiog Eyve)*® and “for (on- 
ly) the fool understands after suffering” (maOav d€ te viyttiog Ey va).*” 
What is remarkable is that re-creation (pathon for rhekhthen) goes 
hand in hand with traditionality, so that deciding whether this is the 
‘same’ proverb (or gnome) becomes difficult.*® 

Nevertheless, the distinction between gnomé and proverb remains 
a potentially important one. By looking at the poets’ sophisticated 
creation of sayings and use of proverbs we can, again potentially, 
shed light on the varying intersections between the two poles of ‘folk’ 
and ‘high’ culture - though this is probably best conceptualized as a 
spectrum. That interface was perceived in Greek antiquity: Isocrates 


13 Contrast the broader definitions by Lardinois 1995, 12 on gnome: “a generaliz- 
ing statement about a particular action” and Mieder 2004, 4 on proverbs: “proverbs 
[are] concise traditional statements of apparent truths with currency among the folk”. 


14 Lardinois 1995; 1997; 2000; 2001 on Homer; Stenger 2004 on Bacchylides; Boeke 
2007 on Pindar; Ellis 2015 on Herodotus; Manousakis 2019 and Van Essen-Fishman 
2020 on tragedy. 


15 Rupprecht 1949; Tosi 1994; Lelli 2021; it seems that collections of sayings inde- 
pendent of poetic composition began as early as the fifth century BCE. 


16 Hom. Il. 17.32, 20.198. 
17 Hes. Op. 218. 
18 Cf. Pl. Symp. 222b. Lardinois 1995, 23-6, with ethnographic comparisons. 
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differentiates between the gnomai that could be excerpted from the 
works of the wise poets of the past and what would be appealing to 
the general public.*® Aristotle’s interest in proverbs and folk-wis- 
dom may have been criticized by Isocrates’ student Cephisodorus.”° 
The fragments of Aristophanes of Byzantium’s treatise on proverbs 
(third-second century BCE) show that the question whether a liter- 
ary gnomé should count as a proverb was discussed.** Although a dif- 
ference between literary gnomai and folk proverbs was perceived, 
wisdom sayings taken from poets were nonetheless excerpted to be- 
come part of proverb collections. 

In Mesopotamia, proverb collections are attested from Early Dy- 
nastic times (twenty-sixth century BCE), and they were important 
in education from early on - earlier, that is, than the time at whicha 
poem such as the SB Gilgamesh took shape.”* However, this does not 
make the task of distinction any easier, because poets could draw 
on proverb collections, and proverb collections could include, as in 
Greece, poetic maxims.”* I will present a case-study in § 4 (maxim 
[2]), with sayings in Gilgamesh paralleled in several literary sources 
as well as proverb collections. One can make inferences from proba- 
bility, but ultimately, we may have no way of ascertaining which way 
the traffic originally went. What interests me here is that, insofar 
as the SB Gilgamesh is a relatively later source, the parallels illumi- 
nate the creative process of literary re-use and artistic adaptation. 

Thus, we know that the boundaries between proverbs and point- 
ed literary sayings were crossed in both the Babylonian and the 
Greek intellectual cultures. This cross-over was conscious and de- 
ployed for aesthetic and discursive purposes. Intertextuality opens 
further - and no less interesting - questions beyond the identifica- 
tion of proverbs and the definition of types of sayings. 


2.3 Sayings and Narrative 


How, then, should we study proverbs and gnomai in the literary 
context of epic and narrative poetry? It is profitable to look once 
again at the fluid boundary between proverb and gnome. In his in- 
fluential work, Lardinois applied to gnomai the insights of proverb 


19  Isoc. ad Nic. 42-9. 
20 Athen. Deipn. 2 [56] 60e; the passage is difficult: Curnis 2009, 165-7, with fn. 5. 
21 Tosi 1993; cf. Arist. Rh. 1395a18-33. 


22 Sources in Alster 1997; on ‘proverbs’, literature and education see Hallo 2010; 
Veldhuis 2000; Alster 1997, XIX-XXIII; 2005, 25-6; Taylor 2005; Alster, Oshima 2006; 
Veldhuis, infra. 


23 Above fn. 11. 
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anthropology and sociolinguistics.** Like proverbs, gnomai occur- 
ring in narrative poetry only make sense in a context where charac- 
ters speak. It is thus important to concentrate on their pragmatics: 
who addresses whom, for what purpose, and how the saying rever- 
berates against a broader background of previous knowledge. Nar- 
ratologically, one interesting result of previous research here is that 
in Homer (unlike in Hesiod) gnomai addressed by the poet to the au- 
dience are extremely rare, something which reinforces the objective 
character of the narration.*® Much the same applies to SB Gilgamesh, 
where none of the sayings I have charted is uttered by the narrator. 
For present purposes, this confirms that epic gnomai exist above all 
in a dynamic context of dialogue and action. I will therefore concen- 
trate on the role of the speaking agents and addressees in the longue 
durée of the story, and on the narrative irony generated by the mis- 
match between what the characters believe and how things turn out 
to be (see further below § 3). The proverbs in Gilgamesh are best as- 
sessed against the narrative background of the entire poem. At the 
same time, when the sayings can be situated within a textual net- 
work extending beyond the SB text, this proves particularly useful 
to illuminate the poem’s cohesive programme. 


3 Aspects of Wisdom Poetics in SB Gilgamesh 


In contrast to other genres of Babylonian wisdom literature, narra- 
tive poetry attaches wisdom to full-rounded characters, rather than 
to stereotypical figures.*° Based on the maxims collected in Table 
1, the lion’s share of gnomic utterance in SB Gilgamesh goes to En- 
kidu. Besides Gilgamesh himself, who holds a special position since 
he is the poem’s protagonist, all the gnomic speakers are figures of 
authority and wisdom: the elders who see the heroes off before their 
expedition; Humbaba, a divine creature and Enlil’s protégé; Uta-nap- 
ishti, the immortal sage and flood hero; and Ea, god of wisdom.*’ Be- 
cause their gnomic sayings, as I argue, are best understood as a func- 
tion of the poem’s overall narrative development, it is useful to offer 
some context on the poetics of wisdom and knowledge in the epic. 
Starting at least from the OB Sumerian tradition, Gilgamesh is 
said to have recovered pre-diluvian wisdom, including principally 


24 Lardinois 1995; 1997; 2000; 2001. 
25 Lardinois 1995, 157-61. 
26 Cohen, Wasserman 2021, 124-5. 


27 6x Enkidu (1x to Shamhat, 5x to Gilgamesh); 3x Gilgamesh to Enkidu; 1x elders/ 
officials to Gilgamesh (repeated twice); 2x Humbaba to Gilgamesh; 1x Uta-napishti to 
Gilgamesh; 1x Ea to Enlil. 
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knowledge related to cult. This emerges from a central passage in 
the Death of Gilgamesh in which the gods address Gilgamesh in their 
assembly (DG M 57-61, eighteenth century BCE):”° 


you reached Ziusudra in his abode! 

The rites of Sumer, forgotten there since distant days of old, 

the rituals and customs - you brought them down to the land. 
The rites of hand-washing and mouth-washing you put in good order, 
[after the] Deluge had drowned the settlements of all lands. 


The recovery of knowledge theme frames the SB version in a ring 
composition, connecting the proem to the king’s final encounter with 
Uta-napishti (Sum. Ziusudra), the immortal flood hero and protégé of 
the wisdom god Ea. The proem dwells on what Gilgamesh has seen, 
on the depth of his knowledge (I 1-6); he “saw the secret (nisirta) 
and uncovered the hidden | he brought back lore (tema) from be- 
fore the Flood” (I 8); Gilgamesh is said to have written down his pro- 
found, manyfold sufferings on a stele (I 9-10). The majestic buildings 
of Uruk, especially its mighty walls, are connected both to the king 
and to prediluvian wisdom. Audiences are invited to go up on to the 
walls, admire them and pick up a lapis lazuli tablet to read out “all 
that Gilgamesh went through, each of his sufferings” (128). That tab- 
let lies within a precious tablet-box of cedar, and the “door of its se- 
cret” (baba Sa nisirtisu) must be disclosed for it to be accessed (I 26).7° 

When Gilgamesh finally meets the Flood hero, Uta-napishti intro- 
duces his tale of things long past as a “word of secret” (amat nisirti), 
a “mystery of the gods” (pirista Sa ili), and later on he uses the same 
words to offer Gilgamesh the plant of rejuvenation, which the king, 
however, will inevitably fail to utilize (XI 10-11 = 281-2). This intra- 
textual connection revolving around knowledge as a revealed secret 
(nisirtu) matches a second long-distance echo involving the mighty 
walls of Uruk, which Gilgamesh praises upon his return at the end 
of the poem and whose construction rests, as noted above, on predi- 
luvian knowledge (XI 323-8 = I 18-23). Gilgamesh becomes “wise in 
everything” at the end of his journey. The knowledge that Uta-nap- 
ishti imparts and which is contained in the lapis lazuli tablet (I 26) is 
one of suffering (I 28): Gilgamesh learns that death is unavoidable, 
as is the chasm between gods and mortals. 


28 Transl. George 2020, 153; text in Cavigneaux, Al-Rawi 2000. 


29 The term ‘audience(s)’ will occasionally synthesize the cumbersome but more pre- 
cise ‘audiences and/or readers’; cf. Worthington 2019, 105 fn. 298. 
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This is well-trodden ground for Assyriologists.*° Much less atten- 
tion has however been paid to the fact that the theme of knowledge, 
far from being confined to the quest for immorality and Uta-napish- 
ti’s appearance in Tablets X-XI, is eminently present in the first, he- 
roic half of the epic too, where indeed most gnomic expressions con- 
centrate.** As will become clear, shifting degrees of wisdom before 
Enkidu’s death constitute a fil rouge which connects the relation- 
ship between Gilgamesh and Enkidu, between the heroes and their 
city, and between the pair and their fated travel to the Cedar For- 
est. What is more, there is scope to argue that the theme of knowl- 
edge constitutes a strong tie between the Uta-napishti episode and 
the Humbaba legend.*? Proverbs and gnomai offer an excellent vista 
on this structural connection. 

It is thus worth recalling what is at stake in the epic’s first half, 
especially regarding Enkidu. It revolves around Enkidu’s integration 
in Uruk as Gilgamesh’s helper and their expedition against Humba- 
ba (Huwawa in the older sources), the guardian of the Cedar For- 
est appointed by the chief god Enlil. After the heroes kill Humbaba, 
they clash with the goddess Ishtar, and the first half of the poem con- 
cludes with the death of Enkidu, condemned by the gods. Enkidu is a 
creature of knowledge and wisdom. The ramifications of this theme 
deserve discussion. 

Enkidu, created by the gods as a match for an initially reckless 
Gilgamesh, becomes his counsellor (maliku), effectively appointed as 
such by the elders - themselves advisers - to stand at the king’s side 
during the expedition. Enkidu comes from the wild, a liminal space 
granting a specific form of knowledge suited to their adventure out- 
side the civilized space of the city.** After being civilized through 
sex by Shamhat, he is adopted by Ninsun, Gilgamesh’s divine moth- 
er. With Ninsun, Enkidu shares the ability to interpret divine-sent 
dreams (esp. SB 4; OB Schgyen,, OB Nippur, OB Harmal, MB Bog,). 
Ninsun “is wise in everything”; she understands Gilgamesh’s dreams 
and predicts Enkidu’s friendship and role as protector of Gilgamesh; 


30 E.g. Moran 1991; George 2003, 445-6; 2012; Lenzi 2008, 106-21 for context on an- 
te-diluvian wisdom and first-millennium religious experts; Maul 2008, 346-50; Salla- 
berger 2008, 55; Zgoll 2010; Worthington 2019, 264-5 (on XI 197 = XI 10); Machinist 
2020, 324-9; also below § 5 on sayings [13]-[14]. 


31 But see Foster 1987 on knowledge and love and, more recently, Sonik 2020 on 
emotion and counsel. 


32 Helle 2020, 198-201, with previous scholarship, on the epic’s bi-partition. 


33 VI26 = IV 107 (OB Harmal, rev. 47  OBIM 19), V 190-1; cf. also saying [1] and SB 
II 237-40, III 7 = 221 = 78; OB III 24-5, 106-7, 151-2, 253-4, 275-6. His association with 
Enki/Ea, ingrained in Enkidu’s name, is confirmed by MB Priv, (George 2007a). See Zi- 
sa 2022, 699-706 on the liminal implications of the Huwawa adventure in OB sources, 
here (on Enkidu) esp. 706-7 fn. 63. 
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the fact that Ninsun adopts Enkidu reinforces his authority as coun- 
sellor, and constitutes a further mark of wisdom.** Importantly, the 
civilising of Enkidu by Shamhat also entails an increase in knowl- 
edge, marking his achievement of human status.*° But it also entails 
his “forgetting about the steppe”, that is, precisely the knowledge 
that underpins his appointment by the elders.*° Enkidu decisively 
helps Gilgamesh to kill Humbaba, but he should have known bet- 
ter, for that killing inevitably enrages the gods. Enkidu is aware of 
the risk until the end, but he deludes himself into thinking that Enlil 
might be propitiated.*’ The wisdom of Enkidu is thus ultimately mis- 
directed or, at best, partial. Crucially for the poem’s narrative econo- 
my, the ultimate result of the expedition is utter disaster: the heroes 
“reduce the forest to a wasteland” (SB V 303), as Enkidu puts it; En- 
lil’s protégé is killed despite his repeated pleads for mercy; Enkidu is 
punished and dies; Gilgamesh cannot face death and leaves his city. 

The heroes’ excess and punishment may be compared to dramatic 
trajectories in Greek tragedy and epic connected with hubris (rough- 
ly: ‘inconsiderate arrogance’).** Similarly to Greek poetry, the Gil- 
gamesh narratives elicits several questions surrounding the moral 
explanation of disaster, particularly concerning character knowledge 
and responsibility. To what extent are characters responsible for the 
evils that befall them? Could disaster have been avoided? Were the 
characters in an epistemic position such that they could have tak- 
en a different course of action? One way in which poetry develops 
and engages with these themes is by interlacing layers of knowledge 
and irony: the narrator (or dramatist), the characters and the audi- 
ence display different degrees of knowledge compared to each oth- 
er, which often shift as the narrative proceeds. Some things are true 
and wise on one level, but they are revealed not to be so in retrospect. 
The characters’ limited knowledge and delusion is foregrounded, 


34 Ninsun (kalama ide): SB I 257-8 = 284-5, III 17-18, [117]; Enkidu’s wisdom and 
knowledge: SB I 200; I 212 = II 32, cf. 1159; 1294-5; OB CUNES obv. 1-3 (George 2018), 
SB VII 70. Fleming and Milstein (2010, 32-40) survey the material as part of their ar- 
gument for a lost proto-Huwawa narrative in Akkadian. 


35 Shamhat’s status as giver of counsel (milku) is stressed at OB II 67-8, which is not 
extant in the equivalent passage at SB I 211-12; Enkidu’s initial lack of knowledge: SB 
1 106, 231, II 48; OB II 90-1. 


36 OB II 47, again not extant in the equivalent SB I 192-4. Enkidu’s alienation from 
the wild is nonetheless amply emphasized at SB I 197-202 too; also SB VII 130-1 (MB 
Nippur 39-40). 

37 SBV199-202 = 268-71 (the poet emphasizes the contradiction, since it is precisely 
in these lines that Enkidu gives the decisive advice to kill Humbaba); V 303-4, 312-19. 


38 Van Dijk 1960, 81 (‘hybris’); cf. Zisa 2022, 705 (‘tracotanza’). 
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thus generating a range of audience reactions, including sympathy, 
pity and terror.*° 

We will see that the use of gnomai exemplifies the existence of 
comparable strategies in Babylonian epic. Interrogating the wisdom- 
value of gnomai in their narrative context and against the background 
of what the audience knows or will find out to be the truth enhances 
our understanding of characterisation as well as of plot and themat- 
ic development. The gnomai referred to are listed in the table below, 
which is footnoted by a brief explanation, based on context, of the 


course of action they encourage or discourage. 


Table Sayings in SB Gilgamesh*° 


No. Lines Speakers Translation 
1] #1221 Enkidu to [one] born in the wild is mighty, strength he possesses 
Shamhat 
2] =11234-5 — Gilg.toEnkidu As for humankind, [its days] are numbered, | all that ever it did is but 
[wind] 
3] «1N4-5= City-elders/ The one who goes in front saves (his) comrade, | one who knew the road 
218-19 Sakkanakkuto protected his friend 
Gilg. 
4) v49 Gilg. to Enkidu The one who went first protected his person, let him bring the companion 
to safety! 
5] V75-80 Enkidu to Gilg. One friend is one alone, but [two are two!] | Though they be weak, two 
[...] | [though one alone cannot climb] a glacis slope, two [...]| Two triplets 
[...] |a three-ply rope [is not easily broken] | As for a strong dog, [its] two 
pups [will overcome it(?)] 
[6] V116 Humbaba to Let fools, Gilgamesh, take the advice of an idiot fellow 
Gilg. 


39 This framework goes back to Aristotle’s much-discussed concept of hamartia 
(‘error’), Poet. 1452b31-1453a17. A comparative application (Iliad and Sam 1) is Ger- 
hards 2015. Narrative (‘tragic’) irony in Homer: especially Rutherford 1982; Redfield 
1994; Battezzato 2019; Johnston 2022. In Greek tragedy: e.g. Goldhill 2012; Rutherford 
2012, 323-64; Johnston forthcoming. In Gilgamesh, as in Greek literature, sympathy is 
enhanced by the transience of partial divine support: Shamash unwaveringly helps the 
heroes, but is then ousted by Anu and Enlil; Ballesteros forthcoming, ch. 7. 


40 [1]: therefore, it is best not to defy me/think one can overcome me. [2]: therefore, 
let us establish our fame with glorious deeds. [3]: therefore, trust Enkidu. [4]: therefore, 
you go first. [5]: therefore, let us do this together. [6]: therefore, do not heed Enkidu’s 
advice. [7]: therefore, let us finish the deed. [8]: therefore, spare my life. [9]: therefore, 
do not worry about Humbaba’s auras, let us attack him. [10]: therefore, trust my deter- 
mination to intercede for you. [11]: therefore, do not place hope on your praying to the 
gods. [12]: therefore, consider how miserable I am. [13]: therefore, do not hope to over- 
come death. [14]: therefore, practice moderation. This list does not aim to be compre- 
hensive; for instance, one could add SB V 40, a few lines before [4], which displays the 
same syntactic structure as I 221 [1] and II 5/219 [3]. I do not treat Ishullanu’s rhe- 
torical questions to Ishtar at SB VI 72-3, considered to contain proverbial material by 
Foster 1987, 35; cf. Hallo 2010, 617. George 2003, 838, with a different interpretation. 
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7] V133-5  EnkidutoGilg. Already the copper pours into the mould! | To stoke the furnace for an 
hour? To blow on the coals for an hour? | To send the Deluge is to crack the 
whip! 

8] V171-2 Humbaba to Never, O Gilgamesh, did a dead man please his lord, | but [a slave] alive 

Gilg. [brings profit] to his lord. 

9] V250-1 Enkidu to Gilg. My friend, [catch a bird], | and where [can its hatchlings go?] 

10] VII75-6  Gilg.toEnkidu Tothe one who survived grieving was left | the [deceased] left sorrow to 
the one who survived. 

11] VII86-7 Enkidu to Gilg. [What he (viz. Enlil)] uttered, he did not [erase] again | [what] he 
proclaimed, he did not erase again 

12] VIl266 Enkidu to Gilg. My friend, one who [falls] in combat [makes his name] 

13] X316-18 Uta-napishtito The captive and the dead, how alike they are! | They cannot draw a picture 

Gilg. of death. | The dead do not greet man in the land. 
14] XI187 Ea to Enlil Slack off, lest it be snapped! Pull taut, lest it become [slack!] 
4 Sayings in SB Gilgamesh: The Tragedy of Enkidu 


In Tablet I, Enkidu plans to defy Gilgamesh, and tells Shamhat [1] 
(SB I 219-21):** 


[lul-tar?]-ri-ih ina libbi(Sa) uruk(unug)* a-na-ku-mi dan-nu 
[x x]-um-ma Si-ma!?-tu u-nak-kar 
[Sa i-nJa ‘séri(edin)' i’-al-du [da-a]n i-mu-qdi i-Su 


[I will vaunt] myself in Uruk, saying I am the mightiest! 
[There] I shall change the way things are ordered: 
[one] born in the wild is mighty, strength he possesses. 


The proverbial overtone of the saying at I 221 is marked by the ‘gno- 
mic preterit’, which Werner Mayer saw as equivalent to the Greek 
gnomic aorist.** The maxim rings true, for Enkidu will indeed show 
mighty strength. Yet at the same time, the narrative shows just how 
wrong he is: Enkidu will not win the challenge of strength with Gil- 
gamesh in Uruk, nor indeed will he change the order of things (ac- 
cepting George’s reading Simatu at 220).*? In fact, he ends up accept- 
ing Gilgamesh’s kingship in the most solemn way (OB II 239-40). The 
dictum ultimately serves the theme of Enkidu’s fragility and error, 


41 AllGilgames texts and translations after George 2003; 2020 and now George et al. 
2022, integrating the new material published hitherto, noting alternative restorations 
and with updated line-numbering. 


42 Mayer 1992. 


43 Nurullin 2012, 202-4 reads Si-gis-tt u-nak-kar ‘will change the (course of) fight- 
ing’, which is equally ironic, since the clash between Enkidu and Gilgamesh will re- 
sult in a stalemate. 
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which will culminate in his death. Audiences and readers are im- 
mediately alerted to the theme, since in this early dialogue Enkidu 
misses Shamhat’s point about knowledge: she rightly replies that En- 
kidu is “ignorant of life” (I 233), that Gilgamesh is more powerful and 
that the king has the epistemic advantage. Gilgamesh counts on the 
great gods who have “broadened his wisdom” (I 240) and on his divine 
mother, “wise in everything”, who recently elucidated to Gilgamesh 
the dreams about Enkidu (I 240-98). The wider context of Enkidu’s 
first gnomé can thus be understood to be a deeply ironic one. There 
is truth-value to the saying, but the intention for which it is deployed 
(defying Gilgamesh) proves misdirected. Importantly, a wisdom fig- 
ure (Shamhat) unsuccessfully tries to dissuade the speaker of the 
saying, with the attempt foreshadowing that speaker’s delusion. We 
will now see that this pattern is deployed, on a large scale, to frame 
the Humbaba expedition, which in turn proves that Gilgamesh is in 
no way as wise as Shamhat puts it. 

Albeit clearly limited in knowledge, as befits a mortal, the civilized 
Enkidu soon gains his new status as the counsellor of Gilgamesh that 
the king had longed for (SB I 295-7). Initially, and at length, Enkidu 
tries to dissuade Gilgamesh from his plan of setting out against Hum- 
baba, the protégé of Enlil; so do the city elders (SB II 216-29, 274-99). 
These authoritative and knowledgeable figures are correct, of course, 
because there seems to be no real need potentially to enrage Enlil 
save for seeking glory, and the consequences will be disastrous. Yet 
Gilgamesh emerges as fearless and ambitious, especially thanks to 
the existential gnomé (more fully preserved in the OB source) which 
he uses to spurn Enkidu’s remarks about the divinely determined 
danger that awaits whoever defies Humbaba ([2], SB II 232-5): 


am-me-ni ib-ri pi-is-nu-[qis ta]-qab-bi 

u pi-i-ka ir-ma-am-ma t[{u-lam-man I]ib-bi 

a-me-lut-ti ma-nu-'t' [u,-mu-Sd] 

mim-mu-t e-te-ep-pu-su s[aru(im)™*?]-ma 235 


Why, my friend, do you speak like a weakling? 

With your feeble talk you have vexed my heart! 

As for humankind, [its days] are numbered, 

all that ever it did is but [wind]. 235 


Cf. OB III 140-3: 


ma-an-nu ib-ri e-lu-t Sa-‘ma'-[i] 140 
i-lu-ma it-ti ‘Samsim(utw) da-ri-i§ "us"-[bu] 

a-wi-lu-tum-ma ma-nu-U u,-mu-Sa 

mi-im-ma Sa i-te-né-pu-su Sa-ru-ma 
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Who is there, my friend, that can climb to the sky? 140 
Only the gods have [dwelled] forever in the sunlight. 

As for humankind, its days are numbered, 

whatever it might do, it is but wind. 


In these striking metaphors, the unreachable sky exemplifies human- 
kind’s fragility; the fluctuating wind, the transience of its achieve- 
ments. Life’s limited span prompts Gilgamesh to seek immortal glo- 
ry through his deeds. The sky-metaphor is widely attested in various 
forms in Babylonian literature, beginning in the OB Sumerian fore- 
runner Gilgamesh and Huwawa (GH); in OB proverb collections and 
the wisdom text Nothing is of Value (nig-nam), in the OB Ballad of Ear- 
ly Rulers, and finally in the Dialogue of Pessimism attested in the first 
millennium. The wind-metaphor is paralleled in Nothing is of Value. 
These passages illuminate the intertextual matrix out of which the 
pointed literary use in SB Gilgamesh emerges. As such, they help us 
understand that Gilgamesh’s existential gnome in fact undermines 
the king’s plans.** 

¢ GH A 25-33: 1 raised my head on the rampart, my gaze fell on 
a corpse drifting down the river, afloat on the water: I too shall 
become like that, just so shall I be! (Even) the tallest one can- 
not reach the sky | (even) the broadest one cannot compass the 
Netherworld (kur). Since no man can escape life’s end, I will 
enter the mountain and set up my name. Where names are set 
up, I will set up my name, where names are not yet set up, I will 
set up gods’ names. 

* nig-nam A 5-10 = D 18-22 (vanity of sacrifice): (Even) the tall- 
est one cannot reach the sky | (even) the broadest one cannot 
compass the Netherworld (kur) | (even) the strongest one can- 
not [compass] the Earth (ki) | The good life, let it be defiled in 
joy! | Let the ‘race’ be spent in joy! 

* nig-nam B 6: That plan - its outcome was carried away by the 
wind! 

¢ SP 17 sec. B2 1-2 (SP = Sumerian Proverb Collections): (Even) 
the tallest one cannot reach the sky | Even the broadest one can- 
not lift (himself) to earth (ki). 

¢ Ballad of Early Rulers SS 11-18: Where is Gilgamesh, who, 
like Ziusudra, sought the (eternal) life? | Where is Huwawa, who 
was caught in submission? | Where is Enkidu, whose strength 
was not defeated (?) in the country? | Where are those kings, 


44 GHA 28-9 (25-33, cf. GH B 5-14), ed. Edzard 1990; 1991; 1993; Peterson 2011, 
81-2; transl. George 2020 = Nothing is of value (nig-nam nu-kal) A 5-7, D 19-20, ed. and 
tr. Alster 2005; SP 17 Sec B2 1-2 = SP 22 vi 38-40, ed. and tr. Alster 1997; Dialogue of 
Pessimism 82-3, ed. and tr. Lambert 1960. Translations slightly modified to emphasize 
overlapping diction. 
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the vanguards of former days? | They are no longer engendered, 
they are no longer born. | Like the remote heavens, has my hand 
ever reached them? | Like the deep underworld (or: earth) (ki 
buru-da-gin,), no one knows them. | All life is an illusion. 

* Dialogue of Pessimism 75-84: “Do not perform, sir, do not 
perform [viz. a benefit for your country]. | Go up on to the an- 
cient ruin heaps and walk about; | see the skulls of high and 
low. | Which is the malefactor, and which is the benefactor?” | 
“Slave, listen to me”. “Here I am, sir, here I am”. | “What, then, 
is good?” | “To have my neck and your neck broken | And to be 
thrown into the river is good. | Who is so tall as to climb to the 
heavens? | Who is so broad as to compass the underworld [or: 
earth] (KI)?”. 


It is difficult to say whether the poet of Gilgamesh and Huwawa took 
the saying from current proverbial wisdom, or whether the non-nar- 
rative wisdom texts drew on the Sumerian literary tradition about 
Gilgamesh.** The imagery of sky and earth/netherworld as impossibly 
vast dimensions for a mortal to encompass also appears to respond to 
a topos of Sumerian religious poetry, emphasising the gods’ majesty 
as reflected in their dominion over sky and earth.*° What seems cer- 
tain is that a contextual reading shows important differences in the 
passages about humans collected above. Especially revealing is the 
fact that the Sumerian epic appears as the outlier here. In Gilgamesh 
and Huwawa, unlike in the SB version, the adventure does not end 
tragically. The heroes kill Huwawa, and Gilgamesh emerges in tri- 
umph as the king who established his name for eternity.*’ In all the 
other sources, on the other hand, the sayings have a markedly pessi- 
mistic tone - rather than promoting action, they invite audiences to 
accept the limits of humankind and recognize the vanity of things. 
The Dialogue of Pessimism, the latest of these sources, uses the say- 
ing to interpret the story of Gilgamesh in precisely that manner, 


45 Alster 2005, 294-7; Hallo 2010, 621-2. To Metcalf 2013, 261, “both [GH and the Di- 
alogue of Pessimism] draw on the same proverbial wisdom”. 


46 E.g. Gudea Cyl. A 4.14-15, V 13-17; Inana B 123-4, Inana F 10-11; Metcalf 2013, 
257-60, with further examples. 


47 Itis true that at GH A 181-91 Enlil is displeased that Huwawa has died. Howev- 
er, although the heroes have offered him Huwawa’s head, the chief god does not take 
revenge, and instead assigns new roles to Huwawa’s ‘auras’ - showing that the enter- 
prise becomes aetiologically functional. Enkidu’s death in Gilgamesh, Enkidu and the 
Netherworld is not connected to the Huwawa adventure. Hence I disagree with Alster 
2005, 295 who takes the lines in GH as “refer[ring] to the futility of Gilgames’ ambi- 
tions”. The negative implications seem only to apply in the later instantiations. The po- 
ems about Gilgames set out to demonstrate that the king did establish his renown; cf. 
Radner 2005, 90-2; Zgoll 2010; Metcalf 2013, 261; Franke 2023, 19. 
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and so does, even more explicitly, the earlier Ballad of Early Rulers.** 
These intertexts, then, suggest that the deployment of the saying in 
the Akkadian versions of the epic is ultimately one of pessimism - for 
Gilgamesh and Enkidu, their triumph will indeed amount to nothing 
but loss. The Akkadian epic ultimately recasts the older Sumerian 
forerunner by making the saying resonate with the pessimistic tone 
that was also current in later eras. The diachrony of the tradition il- 
lustrates the point well. GH only contains the ‘sky and earth’ theme, 
OB Gilg. significantly adds the ‘vanity’ wind image, the only one re- 
tained in the SB version, which, notably, utilizes a gnomic preterit 
(iteppusu). But there is more to this sophisticated operation, for nar- 
rative irony comes into play. In the specific context of the scene, Gil- 
gamesh does emerge as the bold and heroic king, and he will per- 
suade Enkidu. At the same time, a cultivated audience - and those 
who knew the whole story - would not have failed to detect the iro- 
ny: the heroic deed will bring loss, despair and a sense of vanity. In 
this way, Gilgamesh’s heroic saying ultimately reinforces the broad- 
er pattern of misguided confidence which we have encountered in 
the previous exchange between Enkidu and Shamhat. Like Enkidu, 
Gilgamesh will meet disaster as he does not listen to the correct ad- 
vice of a more knowledgeable figure. 

The next gnome [3] is uttered first by the city-elders (maliku 
rabutu), then by the sakkanakku-officials. It marks and, by virtue of 
being repeated, frames the civic appointment of Enkidu as the pro- 
tector of the king ahead of the expedition (SB III 2-5 = 216-19): 


[Ia ta-tak-kil GIS'-gim-maé a-na ‘gi-mir' e-"mu-qi-ka' 2/216 
[i]-na-ka lis-ba-a mi-hi-is-ka tu-k[il] 

‘a'-lik mah-ri tappa(tab.ba)a u-Se-ez-z[eb] 

Sa tu-du i-du-u i-bir-su is-su[r] 5/219 


Do not trust, O Gilgames§, in the fullness of your strength, 2/216 
let your eyes be satisfied, strike a blow to rely on! 

He who goes in front saves (his) comrade, 

one who knew the road protected his friend. 5/219 


48 Dialogue of Pessimism 76 does, in my view, parody SB Gilg. 1 18 = 11.323; cf. George 
2003, 526; Alster 2005, 295 with fn. 39; Wasserman 2011b, 7-11. Metcalf 2013, 263 per- 
suasively argues that the parody need not imply a humorous effect, but remains scep- 
tical concerning the intertextual nexus (as was Lambert 1960, 140-1). I would insist 
that verses SB Gilg. I 18 (= XI 323) and Dial. 76 match precisely in diction and meter: 
to eli-ma ina mubhi duri Sa uruk itallak responds eli-ma ina mubhi tilani labiruti itallak. 
Further, the SB Gilg. lines are exceptionally prominent in the epic, since they encir- 
cle its trajectory (above fn. 30, below fn. 72), and thus make for an easily recognisa- 
ble allusive target. Finally, the Dialogue’s reference to the wall at 76-7 forms a clus- 
ter with the ‘sky and earth/underworld’ theme (Dial. 83-4), which is again prominent 
in the Gilgamesh tradition. 
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The second couplet has been recognized as proverb-like thanks to the 
gnomic preterit.*° The saying (III 4-5, 218-19) highlights the impor- 
tance of trusting the counsellor and companion, whilst stressing the 
collaborative aspect of the enterprise: Gilgamesh’s blow must be reli- 
able for his companion (mihiska tukkil, III 3/217). What bears empha- 
sising is, once again, the narrative-ironic purpose to which the prov- 
erb is put. For when the heroes eventually face Humbaba, Gilgamesh, 
who was so bold, is paralyzed and terrified (SB V 27-30), and the po- 
et has him re-use the saying to convince Enkidu to go first and con- 
front Enlil’s creature at [4], SB V 47-50 (IV 245-8 in George 2003):°° 


mu-u-tu mi-Si-ma ‘ba-la-tu’ [Se-’-i?] 

[Sa i]na idi(a) pal-lu pit-qu-du a-'me-lu' 

[Sa ina] ‘pani(igi)’ illaku(du) pa-gar-su is-sur tap-pa-a li-sal-lim 
[ana u,-me rlu-qu-ti Su-nu Su-ma is-tak-nu 50 


Forget death and [seek] life! 

One who, at one’s side, moves forward, is a careful man 

The one who went first protected his person, let him bring the 
companion to safety! 

It is they who have established a name [for] future [time!]. 50 


In the moment of truth, Gilgamesh proves to be rather unworthy of 
the heroic ideals he had expressed (explicitly evoked at SB V 50, cf. 
203-4, 271-2). Notably, in spurning Enkidu’s wise advice, Gilgamesh 
had said - at least in the OB version (III 146-7) - that he would be the 
one to go first and protect his less courageous companion. But here 
the king is happy to send Enkidu forward. It is up to Enkidu the coun- 
sellor to reply with a series of gnomic statements which reinforce the 
elders’ advice that the pair should instead act in concert ([5], SB V 
74-80): 


ib-ri “hum-ba-ba x [...] 

ib-ri is-tén is-tén-ma S[i-na si-na-ma] 75 
lu-t. ma-ku-ma 2-t[a...] 

lu-u mus-hal-si-tum-ma u[I ...] 2 m[u- ...] 

[Si]t-'ta’ tas-ka-a-ta x [...] 

ds-lu Su-uS-lu-su [...] 


49 George 2003, 214-15, 809. 


50 The building-blocks of verse SB V 49 are found at SB III 9-10, 224-5: ¢en-ki-du ib-ri 
li-is-sur tap-pa-a li-Sal-lim | a-na sér(edin) hi-ra-a-ti pa-gar-Su lib-la ‘let Enkidu protect 
(his) friend and keep safe (his) comrade! | Let him bring his person back to his wives!’, 
which in turn echo the version of gnome [3] as found in OB III 255-6: [a-li]k mah-ra tap- 
pa-a ti-Sa-lim | [Sa i]-na-Su §u-wu-ra 'pa-gar-su i'-s[t-ur’] ‘He who went in front kept his 
comrade safe; | The one whose eyes were peeled (lit. gleaming) [protected] himself’. 
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[1 kalb]i(ur.gi,) dan-nu 2 mi-ra-[nu-su ...] 80 


My friend, Humbaba [...] 

One friend is one alone, but [two are two!] 75 
Though they be weak, two [...] 

[though one alone cannot climb] a glacis slope, two [will succeed! ] 
Two triplets [...] 

a three-ply rope [is not easily broken] 

As for a strong dog, [its] two pups [will overcome it]. 80 


Particularly interesting is line SB V 79, where the alliteration rein- 
forces the gnomic character. Here we find another strong intertext 
with the Sumerian version, GH A 106-10 (Gilgamesh to Enkidu):** 


Set to, O Enkidu, two men together will not die: a raft of reed can- 
not sink, no man can cut a three-ply rope, a flood cannot sweep a 
man down from a wall, fire in a reed hut cannot be extinguished! 
You join with me, I will join with you, what can anyone do to us then? 


We will return to this dense set of sayings, whose focus on the nexus 
between collaborative values and fragility is central to the SB poem 
(below § 5 on [14]). For present purposes, the passage is remarkable 
because it confirms the programmatic nature of the narrative irony. 
A strong inversion of roles takes place in the Humbaba adventure as 
portrayed in the SB version: unlike in the older Sumerian poem, it is 
Enkidu, and not Gilgamesh, who acts as the courageous one who ut- 
ters the gnome. Importantly, the OB Akkadian tradition in OB Schoy- 
en,, unlike the late Bronze Age Hittite adaptation, displays a coura- 
geous Gilgamesh and a fearsome Enkidu. We can thus recognize here 
an innovation that may postdate the OB period.*” 

The process of ironic inversion continues. Despite Enkidu’s advice, 
Gilgamesh continues to hesitate. Enkidu reproaches the king with 
the very words Gilgamesh had used when spurning Enkidu’s wise 
advice against confronting Humbaba (V 130-1 = II 232-3). It is again 


51 Transl. George 2020, 110, cf. Civil 2003, 81-2; Edzard 1991, 202-4. Also compare 
Eccles. 4:9-12: “Two are better than one, because they have a good return for their la- 
bor: if either of them falls down, one can help the other up. But pity anyone who falls 
and has no one to help them up. Also, if two lie down together, they will keep warm. 
But how can one keep warm alone? Though one may be overpowered, two can defend 
themselves. A cord of three strands is not quickly broken”. The parallel has, in fact, en- 
hanced understanding of SB V 79: George 2003, 467 fn. 84 (previous literature); Samet 
2015, 279-82, from whom I quote the biblical passage. 

52 OB Schgyen, 63-80, CTH 341.III.1 H.6’-12’ (Beckman 2019). The action sequence 
in SB 5 has been considerably clarified after the publication of MS ff: Al-Rawi, George 
2014. Note that SB 4.227-50 in George 2003 are now understood as SB V 29-52, with 
Enkidu as the speaker at V 31 = olim IV 229. 
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the counsellor’s task to try to persuade the king with a complex gno- 
mic metaphor ([7], SB V 132-7):°* 


e-nin-na-ma ib-ri is-ta-at [(x)]-"pi?"-[x] 

ina ra-a-tu “nappahi(simug) e-ra-(a) Sd-ba-Sd-"a" 

tu-l-ru ana 1 bér(danna)*" na-pa-hu na-pi-ih-tu ana 1 bér(danna)*™ 
Sa-‘lu-u' 

Sd-par a-bu-bu is-tuh-hu la-pa-tu 135 

[e] ‘ta'-as-suh sepi(gir)™"-ka e ta-tu-ur ana dr-ki-ka 

[e-nin-na ki-i-ma lJabbi(ur.mah) mi-hi-is-ka du-un-nin 


Now, my friend, but one is [our task] 

Already the copper pours into the mould! 

To stoke the furnace for an hour? To blow on the coals for an hour? 
To send the Deluge is to crack the whip! 135 
[Do not] pull back your foot, do not make a retreat! 

Make your blow mighty, [like that of a] lion! 


The metaphors of metalcraft at V 133-4 have been persuasively elu- 
cidated by George, who interprets them as suggesting that once a 
potentially dangerous process has been set in motion, hesitation can 
only make things worse.** I would add that the reference to the Flood 
(VII 135), by looking forward to the encounter with Uta-napishti and 
so to the conceptual resolution of the poem, also casts the completion 
of the enterprise under a dark light. Just as the Flood was brought 
about recklessly and disastrously, so will the killing of Humbaba 
prove damaging for the heroes (see further below § 5 on [14)). 
Enkidu’s ability is also manifest as he gives excellent proverbial ad- 
vice regarding Humbaba’s auras, about which Gilgamesh should not 
worry, concentrating instead on Humbaba himself ([9] SB V 250-1):°° 


ib-ri [i-su-ra-am ba-ar-ma] | e-Sa-am [i-la-ku wa-at-mu-su] 
My friend, [catch a bird], | and where [can its hatchlings go?] 
It may be observed that the identification of Humbaba as a parent 


contributes (ironically) to creating empathy towards Enlil’s appoin- 
tee, much like the description of the “monkey mothers” singing aloud 


53 The passage is paralleled in (and restored thanks to) MB Ug,b, where the speak- 
er is seemingly Gilgamesh. George 2007b, 250 deems this “a corruption”, but it is pos- 
sible that the peripheral source reflects an older version where, as in GH, OB Schgyen, 
and the Hittite texts, the inversion of roles was not as pronounced as in the SB text. 


54 George 2003, 823-6. 


55 Restored with OB Ishchali 15’; identified as a proverb and compared to Deut. 22:6 
by Wasserman 2011b, 12. 
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for Humbaba alongside their younglings (SB V 24-6) - an important 
part of the sympathetic depiction of Humbaba’s domain, which will 
be destroyed and cause Enkidu’s “ecological regret”.°° After Enkidu 
is punished with death, Gilgamesh will himself suffer “like a lioness 
deprived of her cubs” (VIII 61).°7 

The ironic inversion of roles, with Enkidu taking the lead, culmi- 
nates as the counsellor decrees Humbaba’s death, leading Gilgamesh 
brutally to stab the divine creature in the neck (V 197-204 = 266-72). 
At the same time, the fact that, in doing so, Enkidu accomplishes the 
task he was entrusted with by the city-elders shows that the role-in- 
version is just one aspect of the narrative irony of Tablet V. Enkidu 
proves up to the task: without his knowledge and advice (stressed by 
Humbaba at V 190-1), the enterprise would have failed. The larger 
and most important irony is, of course, that Enkidu’s persuasive ad- 
vice to kill Humbaba will ultimately lead to disaster. Humbaba’s in- 
sulting address to the two heroes ([6] SB V 116) is instructive: 


lim-tal-ku lil-lu ‘GIS-gim-mag nu-’-t a-me-lu mi-na-a tal-I[i-ka] a-di 
‘mahri(igi)-ia' 


Let fools, Gilgames, take the advice of an idiot fellow, why have 
you come [here] into my presence? 


Humbaba’s attempt to undermine Enkidu has the general validity of 
a gnome, and utilizes stereotypical figures (the lillu ‘fool’, the nu’u 
‘idiot’) which recur in wisdom texts and in Tablet X.°* The insult is 
however misdirected, since Enkidu will be effective and Humbaba 
will die - indeed, Humbaba’s insult arguably reinforces Enkidu’s de- 
termination, and contributes to a crescendo effect between maxims 
[5] and [7]. Enlil’s appointee, moreover, is also wrong in connecting 
the expedition to Enkidu’s initiative. Unlike the audience, he does not 
know that Enkidu had in fact advised against the idea: this mismatch 
could draw the audience’s attention to the inversion of roles, and to 
the question of responsibility. For in the long run, Humbaba is right 
that Enkidu’s advice is ultimately wrong-headed. 

The second of Humbaba’s maxims serves, in its immediate con- 
text, his plea for mercy, as he proposes to become Gilgamesh’s serv- 
ant ([8], SB V 171-2, cf. MB Ug, b+10): 


[ma-ti-m]a “GIS-gim-ma§ mi-i-ti ‘ul’ x-tar-ri [b]e-lu 
[ar-du? bal-t]u ana be-li-su [it-tur?] 


56 So, perceptively, Al-Rawi, George 2014, 74; see Zisa 2022, 703-5. 
57 Onthis simile and II. 18.316-22 see Davies 2023. 
58 See below on [13], with fn. 62. 
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Never, O Gilgamesh, did a dead man please his lord, 
but [a slave] alive [brings profit] to his lord. 


It seems likely that these lines offer a foreshadowing of Enkidu’s 
death, especially since Humbaba bitterly stresses Enkidu’s status as 
Gilgamesh’s hireling (V 261-2).°° 

Thus, the poem’s pervasive emphasis on Enkidu’s knowledge turns 
out to be ironic. Specifically, Enkidu’s otherness, his superior knowl- 
edge and his appointment as counsellor unveil, on the one hand, the 
weakness of Gilgamesh, and on the other, the vanity of the two he- 
roes’ enterprise against the power of Enlil. 

We can start to take stock of the discussion so far. The manipu- 
lation of proverbs and gnomai by the poet exploits the differing de- 
grees of knowledge of the characters about the ultimate effects of 
their actions. In the end, Gilgamesh’s dictum about the vanity of hu- 
mankind’s agency proves correct, though he was crucially wrong in 
his attempt at making it a function of successful heroism. The prin- 
cipal instrument of this chain of error is Enkidu, sent down by the 
gods and taken away by them. He is a good counsellor, and an effec- 
tive companion throughout, thanks to his divinely derived knowledge. 
But this is not enough to save him. 

It is only after understanding that divine retaliation is upon them, 
in Tablet VII, that the heroes’ gnomic statements turn to the accept- 
ance of the absolute power of the gods, and of humankind’s fragility. 
The irony ends, their maxims become truthful. Reacting to the rev- 
elation of Enkidu’s imminent death, Gilgamesh is correct in predict- 
ing, in yet another occurrence of the gnomic preterit, that suffering 
will stay with him ([10], SB VII 69-72, 75-6): 


ib-ri ...] x x x [...] x Su-pu-u 

Sd u]zni(gestu)™? te-mu ra-Su-u $d-na-ti-ma [...] x x [.] 

am-mli-ni ib-ri id-bu-ub lib-ba-ka §d-na-'ti' [...] 

Su-ut-tu, $]u-qu-rat-ma pi-rit-tu, ma-" '-da-‘at" 72 
(...) 

ana ba{I-t]i i-zi-bu_na-sa-sa 75 
[x_mi?-i?-t]u, ana bal-ti ni-is-sa-ta 'i'-zib 


[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 


[My friend, ...] (...) [...] manifest, 

[who] has understanding and sense, [...] profanities? 

Why, my friend, did your heart talk profanities [...?] 

[the dream] was precious and the apprehension was much, 72 


(...) 


59 Cf. GH 175-7, with George 2003, 468-9. 
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To the one who survived grieving was left! 75 
the [deceased] left sorrow to the one who survived”. 


Enkidu too is right that Enlil will not change his mind regarding his 
fate ({11], SB VII 86-9, again with gnomic preterits): 


[Sd i]q-bu-u ul i-tur ul i[p-sit] 

[$d] ul!-SI-ed-du-u ul i-tur ul ip-sit 

‘ib-ri us-su'-[ra ...] 

‘i'-[na I]a Simati(nam)™*-si-na nisu(ug)™® il-‘la'-ka 


[What he (viz. Enlil)] uttered, he did not [erase] again 
[what] he proclaimed, he did not erase again 

My friend, [my destiny is] drawn, 

people do go prematurely to their fate. 


And it is up to Enkidu, if we accept George’s interpretation of the 
lacunose text, finally to articulate the vanity of their heroic enter- 
prise. He echoes - and subverts - the terms of Gilgamesh’s heroic 
discourse, thus unleashing the second part of the epic ([12], SB VII 
266-7, Enkidu to Gilgamesh):°° 


ib-ri Sd ina tah[azi(mé) im-qu-tu ...] 


My friend, one who [falls] in combat [makes his name] 
But I, [I do not fall] in [combat, and shall not make my name.] 


5 Sayings in SB Gilgamesh: The Wisdom of Uta-napishti 


The contexts of the two last gnomai to be considered here, both heard 
by Gilgamesh in Uta-napishti’s voice, have been widely seen as con- 
ceptual cores of the epic. The first passage comes at the end of Uta- 
napishti’s sapiential speech in SB X 266-322, and centres on the in- 
evitable, unfathomable and definitive nature of death ([13], X 312-22): 


im-ma-ti-ma ndru(id) is-Sd-a mila(illu) ub-lu 

ku-li-li iq-qé-lep-pa-a ina nari(id) 

pa-nu-sd i-na-at-ta-lu pa-an “SamSi(utu)* 

Tul’-tu ul-la-nu-um-ma ul i-ba-ds-si mim-ma 315 
Sal-lu u mi-tu, ki-i pi(ka) a-ha-mes-ma 


60 Cf. Gilgamesh, Enkidu and the Netherworld 229/237 // SB XII 62, and see George 
2003, 484. 
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Sd mu-ti ul is-si-ru sa-lam-sti 

lulld(1t.u,,.lu)* mitu(1d.ug,) ul ik-ru-ba‘*"*' ina mati(kur) (thus mss. bf) 
4q-nun-na-ki ilu(dingir)™* rabiitu(gal)™* pah-ru 

dma-am-me-tu, ba-na-at Sim-ti itti(ki)-Su-nu Si-ma-tu i-si[m-[ma]320 
is-tak-nu mu-ta u ba-la-ta 

§d mu-ti ul ud-du-ti umi(u,)™*-su 


At some time the river rose, it brought the flood, 

the mayfly was floating on the river: 

its face was gazing at the face of the Sun, 

then, all at once, nothing was there. 315 
The captive and the dead, how alike they are! 

They cannot draw a picture of death. 

The dead do not greet man in the land. 

The Anunnaki, the great gods, were assembled, 

Mammitu, creatress of destiny, decreed a destiny with them: 320 
death and life they did establish, 

the days of death they did not reveal. 


This passage closes the Flood hero’s reflections on the transience 
of humankind’s efforts (X 301-18). What comes before is severely 
fragmentary, but it appears that the train of thought proceeds from 
a reproachful commiseration for Gilgamesh’s present condition (X 
267-79), to a description of celestial movements (280-5, perhaps re- 
flecting humankind’s alternating circumstances) and a mention of 
the provisions for the gods, for which Gilgamesh was traditionally 
famous (286-94, see above § 3).°* 

We must ask whether our gnomai (X 316-18) connect Uta-napishti’s 
discourse to the early part of the epic. Uta-napishti makes no explic- 
it reference to what happened in the poem’s first half. Yet his com- 
miseration for Gilgamesh at least makes clear that the king, who is 
part human and part divine (X 267-9), was not supposed to have fall- 
en so low. Gilgamesh, meanwhile, had made clear that the killing of 
Humbaba preceded Enkidu’s death (X 230). Arguably, the implica- 
tion is that the inevitability of death and human miseries are not to 
be countered - as per Gilgamesh’s earlier perspective - through ex- 
cessive, reckless and impious heroic behavior. An important sign of 
this connection may lie in the enigmatic exordium of Uta-napishti’s 
speech, which concerns a stereotypical figure in Babylonian wisdom 
discourse, ‘the fool’ (lillu) (X 268-77): 


61 OnUta-napishti’s speech see George 2003, 504-8; Haubold 2013, 46-51; Helle 2017; 
Maul 2020, 36-7, 182-3; Nurullin 2020; Sibbing-Plantholt 2020, 336 fn. 7. 
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§d ina Sir(uzu) ili(dingir)™® u a-me-lu-ti bal-‘la’-t[a] 
$4 kima(gin,) abi(ad)-ka u ummi(ama)-ka 'u'-Sep-pe-'su'-ka-m[a?] 
ma-ti-ma *GIS-gim-maé ana li[I-li] i-pu-'us" é[kalla(é.gal)] 270 
98kussa(gu.za) ina puhri(ukkin) ‘id’-du-u ti-Sab iq-bu-"u'-[su] 
na-ad-'na-ds"-su ana lil-li Su[r-§]um-ma [sikari?] kima(gin,) 

himéti (i.nun) Sam-'na gu-un-na' 
tub-h[i] 'u' ku-uk-ku-sd kima(gin,) [...] 
la-bi§ [m]as-ha-an-da kima(gin,) L...] 
u $d-a-su kima(gin,) né-bé-hi e-b[e-eh ...] 275 
ds-Su la i-Su-t ‘ma'-[li-ki? ...] 
a-mat mil-ki la i-s[u-t ...] 


[You], who are a mix of divine and human flesh, 

whom they [made] like your father and your mother! 

Did they ever, GilgameS, build a [palace] for the fool, 270 

place a throne in the council, and tell [him,] “Sit!’? 

To a fool (only) the dreg of [beer(?)] is given, instead of ghee, 
cheap oil, 

bran and grist instead of [best flour.] 

He is clad in a rag, instead of [fine garments, ] 

instead of a belt, he is girt [with old rope,] 275 

Because he has no advisers [to guide him,] 

(because) he has no words of counsel [...] 


The ‘fool’ is contrasted with a royal (or at any rate high-status) fig- 
ure, which is what Gilgamesh is supposed to be.°* Thus the fool’s mis- 
erable outfit (X 274-5) evokes Gilgamesh’s unbecoming appearance 
(X 6-9, 40-5 = 113-18 = 213-18, cf. XI 251-70); his poor diet contrasts 
with the food and drink Gilgamesh expects for himself (VI 25-8, cf. 
VII 135-6). Most crucially, unlike the fool, and as a king, Gilgamesh 
should have access to counsel (milku). While Uta-napishti’s exordium 
thus boosts his own authority, audiences are also reminded of En- 
kidu the counsellor. The association is encouraged because Humba- 
ba himself said, as seen above ([6]), that Gilgamesh would be a fool 
(lillu) if he were to take advice from Enkidu (V 116, limtalku), these 
being the only two occurrences of the word l/illu in the preserved 
parts of the poem. 

What is the significance of this long-distance textual connection? I 
suggest that the discourse on advice is contrastive: the counsel that 
Gilgamesh really needs is not Enkidu’s - at least, not the one Enkidu 


62 On the ‘fool’ as a low-status person see George 2003, 504, with Lambert 1960, 18 
fn. 1. For lillu as a stereotypical figure of wisdom texts, including proverbs, see the pas- 
sages quoted by CAD L 189, esp. Babylonian Theodicy 79, 262; Dialogue of Pessimism 33 
(with apparatus, and cf. Lambert 1960, 117); compare Bilingual Proverbs 3.13-14 (nu’u) 
(all edited by Lambert 1960). 
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gave resulting in Humbaba’s death - but Uta-napishti’s. The final po- 
sition of the set of gnomai [13] serves Uta-napishti’s concluding em- 
phasis on human transience. Gilgamesh, to be sure, had not been una- 
ware of that condition. It was precisely the fragility of human life and 
achievements that prompted him to seek heroic glory ([2]). But his 
present condition shows the inadequacy of that perspective, whose 
consequences proved to be excessive, reckless, even impious heroic 
behavior. Though the fragmentary text precludes certainty, Uta-nap- 
ishti’s wisdom does not seem to connect human limits to a search for 
personal glory. Rather, it directs awareness of death’s inevitability 
towards the careful performance of the ritual duties of kingship (X 
286-93), which crucially include accepting sound advice (X 270-7).°° 

Moving on to the paradigmatic story of the Flood in Tablet XI, it is 
significant that it centres on precisely these two themes - religious 
awareness of one’s limits, and acceptance of advice. Uta-napishti 
achieved the perpetuation of human civilisation by behaving piously 
towards his god Ea, whose difficult advice he was able to accept and 
execute.®* While this is not the place to discuss the theology of the 
Flood story,°° we must note that the last gnome [14], spoken among 
the gods, illustrates how Uta-napishti’s principles inform the divine 
world too. Ea, the counsellor god, reproaches the ruler Enlil for the 
disproportionate destruction caused by the Flood, saying that Enlil 
‘lacked counsel’ (la tamtalik). The implication is that even the divine 
ruler (like Gilgamesh) must accept advice, and avoid excessive be- 
havior [14] (SB XI 181-7): 


46-q pa-a-su Ipus(du)-ma igabbi(du,,.ga) 

izakkar(mu)* ana qu-ra-di *en-[lil] 

at-ta apkal(abgal) ili(dingir)™** qu-ra-du 

ki-i ki-i la tam-ta-lik-ma a-bu-bu tas-k[un] 

be-el dr-ni e-mid hi-ta-a-su 185 
be-el gil-la-ti e-mid gil-lat-[su] 

ru-um-me a-a ib-ba-ti-iq Su-du-ud a-a i[r-mu] 


Ea opened his mouth to speak, 

saying to the hero Enlil: 

“You, the sage of the gods, the hero, 

how could you lack counsel and cause the deluge? 

On him who commits a sin, inflict his crime! 185 
on him who does wrong, inflict [his] wrong-doing! 

Slack off, lest it be snapped! Pull taut, lest it become [slack!] 


63 This interpretation builds on George 2003, 504-8. 
64 Ramifications and complications of Ea’s advice: Worthington 2019. 
65 Ihave tried to do so in Ballesteros forthcoming, ch. 7 § 2.4-5 and ch. 9. 
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In this way, the gnomai uttered by Uta-napishti crystallize the same 
wisdom of moderation which underlay the ironic narrative develop- 
ment of the first part of the epic, which centred on Enkidu, his am- 
biguous position as wise adviser and his ultimate failure and death. 


KKK 


The text gives another indication of how Uta-napishti’s wisdom co- 
heres with the narrative of the Humbaba expedition, helping us per- 
ceive the wisdom content of the advice that rulers need. This wisdom 
content concerns the collaborative values qualifying the king’s ac- 
tion as worthy, and emerges from a textual thread revolving around 
the symbolism of water as a metaphor of transience. 

Uta-napishti, as noted, preserves humankind by relying on his god 
and leading his citizens to build the ark to escape the Flood. That is 
aremarkable collective and collaborative effort which is given pride 
of place in his tale (XI 48-75). The ark, in turn, escapes the watery 
destruction by finding, at long length, an anchoring on Mt Nimush 
(ana Sadi nimus itemid eleppu XI 142). On that mountain, gods and hu- 
mans will convene for the sacrifice and Uta-napshti will be made im- 
mortal. The importance of this mooring, stressed by a fourfold repe- 
tition in lines XI 143-6, lies in the fact that it counteracts, resists the 
destructive power of water. The resonance of water as a symbol of 
transience and death has been amply developed in the epic, notably 
in Uta-napishti’s famous mayfly metaphor (X 312-15, quoted above, 
where the Flood is also evoked).°° Crucially, the motif of anchoring 
(or proper mooring) returns in Ea’s gnomé addressed to Enlil in the 
divine assembly: “Slack off, lest it be snapped! Pull taut, lest it be- 
come [slack!]” (XI 187 [14]). The point is that a ruler must exercise re- 
straint in governing a vessel’s course in perilous waters - if the rope 
is pulled too tightly, it may break; if it is kept too loose, the ship will 
float uncontrollably. It does not seem to have been recognized that 
the imagery of that dictum, already attested in the OB period (cf. Atr. 
OB III vi 24), can be connected to Gilgamesh and Enkidu’s confron- 
tation with Humbaba. We have seen that in saying [5] Enkidu calls 
for a joint effort with the image of the three-ply rope, which in turn 
goes back to the Sumerian GH A. The older version makes the con- 
nection with vessels, water and death explicit in a passage partially 
quoted above, which is now worth reading more fully (GH A 106-15):°" 


66 Watery destruction in Old Babylonian literary imagery: Chen 2013. Mayfly meta- 
phor: George 2012, 232-41; Helle 2017. 


67 Transl. George 2020; for the text see Edzard 1991, 202-4, cf. Civil 2003, 81-2. 
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Set to, O Enkidu, two men together will not die: a raft of reed can- 
not sink, no man can cut (ku,) a three-ply rope (ese, 3 tab-ba), a 
flood cannot sweep a man down from a wall, fire in a reed hut can- 
not be extinguished! You join with me, I will join with you, what 
can anyone do to us then? After it sank, after it sank, after the boat 
from Magan sank, a raft of reed was the boat that saved lives, it 
did not sink! Set to, let us go to him, let us set eyes on him. 


Parallels clarify that the Sumerian word for ‘rope’ at GH A 107 (ese,) 
is specifically a ‘towing rope’ (Sulgi R 34, InEb 85, cf. EnlNinl 42).°° 
It seems significant that bataqu ‘snap’, the verb used at [14] (SB XI 
187) is the standard Akkadian equivalent of the Sumerian verb ku, 
‘cut’ used at GH 107.°° The traditional (proverbial?) nature of the 
imagery seems confirmed by a parallel in a curse at Maqlu III 133: 
“let its (ship’s) mooring rope be cut”.”° Importantly, the strong met- 
aphoric connection between water, death and the Humbaba adven- 
ture emerges from two further intra-textual links. First, Gilgamesh’ 
claim that thanks to the rope “water cannot wash someone away from 
a wall!” (GH A 109) refers back to the vision that prompted his hero- 
ic quest in the first place (“I raised my head on the rampart, my gaze 
fell on a corpse drifting down the river” GH A 25-6, quoted above 
on [2] - walls as safety, water as death). And second, the heroes’ en- 
counter with Humbaba in SB Gilg. contains several references to the 
Flood, the most explicit being at [7], where Enkidu refers to their en- 
terprise as “to send the Deluge” (SB V 135).”* This complex network 
of resonances, I suggest, contributes to linking the two parts of the 
SB epic, insofar as they illustrate the fil rouge that connects (a) Gil- 
gamesh’s heroism (straightforward in GH, mis-guided in SB Gilg.), (b) 
the theme of transience associated with water and (c) the collabora- 
tive values that are central to success, whether it be it mis-directed 
and impious (as in the tragic Humbaba adventure in SB Gilg.) or pi- 
ous and positive (as in the Flood story). 

Finally, it is significant that the narrative pattern according to 
which failure to follow wise advice leads to error should recur in Tab- 
let XI. Just as Enkidu did not heed Shamhat’s advice (above [1]), and 
just as Gilgamesh did not listen to Enkidu and the city-elders (above 
[2], [3], [4]), so too Gilgamesh fails to accept Uta-napishti’s admonition 


68 GSF 363 sv. “éSe”. 

69 CADB 165. 

70 Quoted by CAD B 165. 

71 Gilgamesh’s exhortation to Enkidu to “forget death and [seek] life!” (muta misi-ma 
balata [Se’i’] SB V 47 [4]) reminds one of the exordium of Ea’s speech to Uta-napishti, 
where the Flood is announced (11.25-6: mussir mesradmma Se’i napsati | [m]akkura zér- 
ma napista bullit ‘Abandon riches and seek survival! | Spurn property and save life!’). 
The nexus is reinforced by MB Emar, 5’b-6’a = SB VI 131, cf. XI 35. 
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about the inevitability of death. Accordingly, the king’s attempt to 
bring home the plant of rejuvenation - following the suggestion of 
Uta-napishti’s wife - does not succeed (SB XI 281-318). The epic con- 
cludes with the king admiring Uruk’s mighty walls, his own royal 
work, repeating lines found in the proem (SB I 18-23 = XI 323-8). 
Scholars have interpreted the walls as a symbol of the correct way 
for a king to obtain (figurative) immortality, through civic and reli- 
gious deeds.” If so, then Gilgamesh did bring home positive advice 
concerning collaborative values and the duties of kingship. But the 
wisdom of Uta-napishti cannot cancel the pain of fragility and mor- 
tality, because that pain constitutes the foundation of his wisdom. 


6 Conclusion 


The gnomic poetics of Gilgamesh contribute to its wisdom of moder- 
ation, one which aligns the poem to the strand of Babylonian literary 
discourse that scholars classify as ‘wisdom literature’.”* In particu- 
lar, the emphasis on the limitations of the royal figure is a central as- 
pect the SB poem shares with several compositions of a non-narrative 
character.” It is worth adding that much Babylonian narrative poet- 
ry, too, is concerned with the dialectic between the potential failure 
of rulers and wise, moderating advice. A prominent theme here is the 
dialectic between the wisdom god Ea and divine rulers and warriors, 
particularly Enlil, Ninurta and Marduk.” 

More specifically, and looking at poetic technique, our central con- 
clusion is the recognition of the narrative irony developed through 
the wisdom sayings, especially before Enkidu’s death. At stake is the 
definition of wisdom in a religious dimension, since the pattern of 
unheeded advice and error in the poem consistently involves a mis- 
judgement of divine plans. Enkidu was created by the gods to con- 
front Gilgamesh, but not to defeat him. Gilgamesh egregiously dis- 
regards the possibility of Enlil’s retaliation, and, until the end, does 
not accept that the gods have placed strict limits on human lifespan. 
Wisdom is then defined as an acceptance of one’s limits as set by the 
gods, including ignorance of the future and of the moment of death 
((13] X 316-22, cf. [11] VII 86-9). This general discourse is enacted 
dramatically, and its lifeblood runs in the evolving characterisation 
of the heroes. The characters experience pain and death because of 


72 E.g. Tigay 1982, 140-9; Maul 2008; George 2012; Clarke 2019, 97-100. 


73 Gilgamesh and wisdom literature: George 2007c, also Michalowski 1999; Balles- 
teros forthcoming, chap. 6 §§ 3-4. 


74 Finn 2017; Fink 2020. 
75 Ballesteros forthcoming, chs 8-11; compare also Ishum and Erra in the Epic of Erra. 
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their mistakes, and audiences are made to partake in that experi- 
ence. Narrative irony, I have argued, is key to this process, helping 
us better to understand Enkidu and Gilgamesh, and why the text has 
struck readers as ‘an epic that undermines itself’,”° that is to say, one 
that foregrounds human fragility. 

The thread of gnomai casts the king’s error and the tragedy of 
Enkidu into sombre light. Enkidu is a figure of wisdom, but his wis- 
dom is limited and ambivalent, and leads to suffering and death. 
His wisdom makes him foresee the problematic nature of the expe- 
dition. But once appointed as counsellor, Enkidu complies with his 
duty and so cannot but become the key agent in Humbaba’s killing. 
For this, he is punished by the same gods who created him to flank 
Gilgamesh. Gilgamesh, in turn, appears to be placed at a level of 
knowledge and wisdom far below Enkidu’s. The pain of Enkidu’s 
death comes for him with all the violence of the unexpected. The 
depth of the king’s delusion, then, becomes a function of his search 
for the wisdom of immortality. Yet, what he finds at the end of his 
quest is the very wisdom of moderation that was implicit in Enkidu’s 
tragedy, and to which Uta-napishti gives, for the king and the audi- 
ence, a prototypical, primeval sanction. Placed at the multi-dimen- 
sional interface between what the external and internal audiences 
know, as well as the characters’ limited awareness of the future, 
the gnomai illuminate, and are illuminated by, the full trajectory of 
the poem’s narrative arch. 


7 Coda: Homeric Vistas 


Let us quickly return to Hellenic poetry, especially the Iliad. Rather 
than a systematic comparison, I offer an outline of parallels which 
seem to reflect an international wisdom discourse visible well before 
Alexander’s conquests.’’ They confirm the legitimacy of the compar- 
ative approach and may stimulate future research. 

We may begin with the well-intentioned wisdom by a senior figure 
that is ultimately conductive to disaster. The city-elders’ advice to En- 
kidu that he should wisely guide Gilgamesh can be compared to old 
Nestor’s advice to Patroclus at Iliad 11.762-803. Nestor suggests that 


76 Machinist 2020, 333. 


77 Oncurrent thinking about the historical relation between Homer and Gilgamesh 
see above § 1. On cross-cultural ‘wisdom discourse’ in the Near East and East Medi- 
terranean see De Martin, Furlan forthcoming. For a recent discussion and a Hellenis- 
tic case-study see Cohen 2021; Johnston 2019 compares Ludlul and Solon fr. 13 West; 
on Ahiqar, an Aramaic composition with a Babylonian setting and background, attest- 
ed first in late-fifth century BCE Egypt and ultimately influencing Greek wisdom liter- 
ature (particularly the Life of Aesop) see Konstantakos 2008-13. 
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Patroclus should enter the fight in Achilles’ stead if the latter refus- 
es to return. The senior figures’ advice is enacted after both them- 
selves (elders/Nestor) and the counsellor (Enkidu/Patroclus) try to 
dissuade the protagonist, in vain.”* Both decisions ultimately lead to 
the helper’s death, which is the key denouement of the plot. 

Second, the ironic use of gnomai: we repeatedly saw that sayings 
may be right or wrong in the circumstances in which they are uttered, 
but prove to be the opposite in hindsight. In the Iliad, one example of 
this phenomenon concerns Hector, whose error flanks that of Achil- 
les in shaping the plot. At IJ. 12.243 Hector uses a gnomé which, as 
we learn from Aristotle (Rh. 1395a13), was proverbial: 


cig oiwvog Sprotog GpUveoSar epi TaTPNS 
One bird-omen is best, to fight for one’s country 


Hector pronounces it to dismiss the counsel of the seer and counsel- 
lor Polydamas, who suggests military caution. Hector is right in the 
immediate circumstances, but his death will come about after he mis- 
interprets Zeus’ intentions at I]. 18.293-5, disregarding Polydamas’ 
advice. This is pivotal in the plot of the Iliad, insofar as Zeus’ help to 
Hector and the Trojans represents the central action-content of the 
poem. Crucially - and tragically - Hector does not realize that divine 
favor is bound to be limited for him and his city.”° 

Third, and more broadly, both the Iliad and Gilgamesh revolve 
around the ‘wisdom of alternation’, as defined by the Hellenist Doug- 
las Cairns.®*° This refers to the idea that no human life is free of suf- 
fering. The best one can expect is a mixture of good and bad fortune.** 
One complicating component of this idea are the mistakes that humans 
make due to limited knowledge or hubris, and, accordingly, how hu- 
man error should be judged. The gods will inevitably allot a portion of 
evil to humans, but how far can we prevent our actions from generat- 
ing ‘further’ pain?** How far are humans able to ‘know’ what to do? In 
this perspective, the question of access to (divine) knowledge and au- 
thority feeds into the ironic structure of the Iliad and Gilgamesh. The 
fact that Achilles and Gilgamesh are both part-divine and enjoy privi- 
leged access to the gods through their immortal mothers (Thetis and 


78 Nestor tries to dissuade Achilles from clashing with Agamemnon at II. 1.277-81; 
he proposes the vain embassy of Book 9 (II. 9.103, 163-72). 


79 On the ‘tragedy of Hector’ see above fn. 39. 


80 Cairns 2014, with comparative perspectives, including Gilgamesh; now Johnston 
forthcoming, ch. 1. 


81 Esp. Hom. II, 24.522-51. 
82 Hom. Od. 1.32-43. 
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Ninsun) makes their errors all the more sensational. It also makes their 
ignorance, which is predicated on their humanity, all the more painful. 

We may consider another parallel involving advice by senior fig- 
ures. Gilgamesh and Achilles are both requested to desist from a 
reckless course of action. The Homeric passage introduces a piece of 
counsel by Odysseus, the wisest Greek hero, who correctly suggests 
that leading a tired army to fight would be injudicious:** 


ey@ SE Ke O€io vornpati ye TpoBaAoipnyv 
TON Ov, ETLEL TIPOTEPOG YEVOLNV Kai TrAEiova o1da 


but in counsel I would surpass you 
by far, for 1 am the elder-born and understand the more 


This invites comparison to the elders’ words to Gilgamesh, on not em- 
barking on the Humbaba expedition (SB II 289-90): 


[sle-eh-re-e-ti “GIS-gim-ma§ libba(8a)-ka na-si-ka 
‘u’ mim-ma Sd ta-ta-mu-u ul ti-i-de 


You are young, Gilgamesh, carried away by enthusiasm, 
and the thing that you talk of you do not understand. 


In both cases older age is a mark of wisdom, and in both cases it 
serves to restrain a young warrior’s incautious excess. In wider per- 
spective, what seems interesting is that, in fact, both Gilgamesh and 
Achilles have - thanks to their immortal mothers - a much closer ac- 
cess to divinely derived knowledge than the older people who coun- 
sel them. And yet, this does not prevent error and sorrow from be- 
falling them. This mismatch is critical, inasmuch as it enhances the 
dramatic impact of the heroes’ reversal of fortune - the greater the 
potential for divinely derived knowledge, the greater the impact of 
failure to control events. 

Ultimately, gnomai and proverbs contribute to the ironic structure 
of the plots, and to the ambiguous paths of wisdom. Gnomic wisdom 
is not to be taken at face value; it is not free-standing. In Homer as in 
the Gilgamesh tradition, it serves sophisticated plots that ultimately 
advertize humankind’s ignorance, but also its efforts. 


83 Hom. II. 19.218-19. Cf. esp. II. 9.438-43, 11.786-9. 
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CAD = Gelb, |. et al. (1956-2011). Chicago Assyrian Dictionary. Chicago. 

CGL = Diggle, J. et al. (2021). Cambridge Greek Lexicon. Cambridge. 

EDG = Beekes, R. (2010). Etymological Dictionary of Greek. With the assistance 
of L. van Beek. Leiden. 

GEW = Frisk, von H. (1954-72). Griechisches Etymologisches Worterbuch. 
Heidelberg. 

GSF=Attinger, P. (2021). Glossaire sumérien-francais: principalement des textes 
littéraires paléobabyloniens. Wiesbaden. 

LSJ = Liddell, H.S.; Scott, R.; Jones, H.G. (1940). A Greek-English Lexicon. 9th 
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Abstract This paper investigates the legal framework and transmission history of 
two Sumerian prose miniatures from the Old Babylonian period (ca. 2000-1600 BCE), 
which were hitherto considered as folktales and whose relation to wisdom literature 
remained controversial. It will be argued that their affinity with academic legal discourse 
and moralising wisdom compositions, as well as their firm embeddedness in scribal 
milieux, suggests that they are better understood as satirical morality tales bridging 
literary genres at the intersection of law and morality. Since both stories respond to 
incidental or conceptual ‘gaps’ in royal law collections, special attention will be devoted 
to analysing their subversive potential. 
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— 2.1 Three Ox-Drivers from Adab. - 2.2 Old Man and Young Girl. - 2.3 Summary and 
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1 Introduction: The Challenges and Implications 
of Classifying Sumerian Wisdom Texts 


Bendt Alster’s monumental monograph Wisdom of Ancient Sumer 
(2005) remains the prime source for Sumerian wisdom literature, 
containing the most comprehensive collection of relevant texts to 
date. Recent years, however, have witnessed new editions and inter- 
pretations of individual texts and a critical assessment of Alster’s ap- 
proach towards defining ‘wisdom’ and Sumerian ‘wisdom literature’ 
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more generally.* In the present paper, I will pursue an indirect ap- 
proach to address the question of what wisdom literature can be by 
focusing on a small group of texts, which Alster included in his corpus 
but whose classification as wisdom compositions, he felt, required 
justification. Paradigmatic prose miniatures featuring clichéd hu- 
man protagonists are presented under two different headings, ‘fa- 
bles’ and ‘folktales’.* Under ‘fables’, Alster presented three “so-called 
morality tales”:* The Adulterer, The Lazy Slave Girl and The Fowler 
and his Wife,* although, as Alster himself admitted, the description 
of the adulterer reads more like a riddle,° the second text is a direct 
warning addressed to a lazy slave girl cautioning her to work, and 
in the third story a fowler and his wife discuss their sex life in bird, 
boat, and swamp metaphors, with no moral lesson apparent.’ Two 
longer narratives, The Three Ox-Drivers from Adab (30DA) and The 
Old Man and the Young Girl (OMYG), are designated as ‘folktales’, al- 
though throughout the book, Alster wavered on the classification.® 


I gratefully acknowledge the feedback of Pascal Attinger, Sophus Helle, and Martha 
T. Roth, whose insightful comments and constructive critique shaped the final draft. 
Needless to say, any mistakes or misconceptions are mine. 


1 For new editions of individual texts included in Alster 2005, see the bibliographical 
notes in Attinger 2021; 2023, 19-57. Additionally: Lammerhirt 2020; Matuszak 2022; 
Viano 2022a-d. On ‘critical wisdom’, see recently Viano 2023 with further literature. 


2 Alster 2005, 25, 29 f. 


3 Alster (2005, 342 f.) defines (Sumerian) fables as stories in which “animals act and 
speak as humans”, but avoids delving deeper into problems concerning their function 
and definition by focusing his attention on proving that they were not a Greek inven- 
tion. Significantly for the purview of the present paper, he acknowledges that written 
versions may have been adapted or invented by scribes, despite their assumed popular 
origin. Folktales are understood as stories in which a “problem solver” from the low- 
er strata of society provides “proverbial wisdom” and thus “prevails over his superiors 
because he is cleverer than they” (23). This definition is contradicted elsewhere in the 
book, cf. the summary below. 


4 Alster 2005, 25. 
5 Alster 2005, 342-72. 
6 Alster 2005, 368. 


7 Alster 2005, 29; cf. also Alster 2008, 56 fn. 33. The point of the little story abound- 
ing in word, sound, and sign play seems to be a display of scribal virtuosity. Apart from 
the ambiguity of Sumerian ‘a’ meaning both ‘water’ and ‘sperm’, as well as the bird, 
boat, and swamp metaphors already discussed by Alster (1992, 193-5), it appears par- 
ticularly poignant that the ‘sparrow’ (burus ($IR.BUR)™*"), which the fowler’s wife ac- 
cuses her husband of having ‘caught’ and thereby incapacitated with a ‘net’ (1. 6), is 
spelled with the same sign as the Sumerian word for testicle (Seri(8IR)). To me, the am- 
biguity created by the clever employ of the cuneiform writing system suggests that the 
story was a scribal invention. 


8 Alster 2005, 373-90. 30DA is edited in Alster 2005, 373-83; an eclectic Sumerian 
text and English translation can also be found on https://etcsl.orinst.ox.ac.uk/cgi- 
bin/etcsl.cgi?text=t.5.6.5#. It has been assigned the composite number Q000785. 
For OMYG, see now Matuszak 2022; the text can be found on ORACC and CDLI as 
Q002335. For additional secondary literature, see Attinger 2023, 49, 55. 
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The idea that Three Ox-Drivers from Adab is a folktale goes back 
to Edmund Gordon’s seminal article “A New Look at the Wisdom 
of Sumer and Akkad” and has since been almost unequivocally ac- 
cepted. It is therefore not surprising that Alster, given his pro- 
fessed interest in folklore,*® could not quite abandon the thought 
that Sumerian folktales must have existed, because dropping the la- 
bel ‘folk-tale’ would result in the genre - and with it, the world’s old- 
est specimen - no longer being attested.** However, following a study 
by Edward Lipinski, which detailed the legal and parodistic aspects 
of Three Ox Drivers from Adab and Old Man and Young Girl,*? Alster 
had to concede that the two stories do not actually operate like folk- 
tales and instead bear the marks of “innovative” “scribal wit” char- 
acteristic of “wisdom circles”.‘* Acknowledging that folktales are 
not normally considered wisdom literature,** he even contemplated 
the label ‘anti-folktale’.*° Because of their satirical elements, he re- 
solved to assign the two tales to his category of ‘critical’ wisdom ver- 
sus the ‘traditional’ or ‘conservative’ wisdom found in other, main- 
ly instructional, texts.*® While this assessment of Three Ox-Drivers 
from Adab and Old Man and Young Girl directly contradicts the chap- 
ter title advertising them as folktales, it justifies their inclusion in 
his oeuvre on Sumerian wisdom literature. Evidently, Alster want- 
ed them to be both. 

It is likely that some of the contradictions in Alster’s 2005 magnum 
opus are the result of tensions between ideas he had formulated in 
the 1970s and his response to critique and new approaches developed 


9 Gordon 1960, 122, 124. Cf. e.g. Lipinski (1986, 137), who switches from “literary 
transpositions of folk-tales” to simply “folk-tales” and Cavigneaux (1987, 51), who de- 
scribes 30DA as an “histoire au parfum folklorique assez rare dans la literature sumé- 
rienne”. Only Foster (1974, 72 fn. 8) saw 30DA - in my view correctly - as “a parody 
on a legal case, or merely a story with a scribal legal touch at the end” (italics added). 


10 Cf. particularly his early books, Alster 1974; 1975. 


11 Cf. his statement in Alster (1975, 94), announcing the discovery of the oldest at- 
testation of an old man marrying a young girl, a common motif attested throughout 
world literature: “[O]ne single example would be enough to prove that the genre was 
well known, [since] a single folktale is inconceivable”. The preoccupation with identi- 
fying the world’s oldest specimen of X - understandably - characterized much of pio- 
neering cuneiform scholarship, cf. e.g. Kramer’s iconic From the Tablets of Sumer: 25 
Firsts of Man’s Recorded History (1956). 


12 Lipinski 1986. Legal aspects of 3O0DA had already been noted by van Dijk (1953, 
12) and Foster (1974, 72 fn. 8). 


13 Alster 2005, 29, 377; 2008, 56. 
14 Alster 2005, 23; 2008, 53 fn. 17. 
15 Alster 2005, 377. 


16 Alster 2005, 25 et passim; 2008, 56-61. The dichotomy of conservative vs critical 
wisdom was recently questioned by Viano 2023. The question of how critical 30DA and 
OMYG really are will be revisited in § 2.3. 
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in the intervening decades. But the problem of generic classifications 
persists. Although the discussion has long been recognized as largely 
extraneous to the Sumero-Babylonian tradition, the question of - or 
quest for - genre continues to shape modern readers’ expectations 
and interpretations. Alster’s reconstruction of the then fragmentary 
text Old Man and Young Girl is a case in point: to make sense of a sto- 
ry whose beginning and end were missing, but whose extant parts re- 
minded him of a “crucial motif” “well attested in world literature”,*’ 
he followed the ‘Morphology of the Folk Tale’ developed by the Rus- 
sian formalist Vladimir Propp.*® What seemed promising turned out 
to be misleading: the discovery of a manuscript preserving the hith- 
erto missing parts revealed that the plot was quite unlike Alster had 
imagined: it did not follow Propp’s template, the roles of individual 
protagonists turned out to be reversed, and the story’s resemblance 
to other alleged folktales remained superficial at best.*® Rather, the 
revised text reconstruction (cf. § 2.2) highlights the story’s parallels 
with Three Ox-Drivers from Adab, whose legal and parodistic ‘anti- 
folktale’ aspects had already been established. 

I therefore aim to demonstrate that much more compelling results 
are yielded by reading these texts not through the lens of the folk- 
lorist trying to identify universal patterns, motifs, and characters, 
but by paying close attention to the stories’ embeddedness in specif- 
ically Old Babylonian (2000-1600 BCE) academic legal and moralis- 
ing discourse. In order to avoid premature conclusions, I will use the 
descriptive terms ‘(short) story’ or ‘prose miniature’, which are also 
borne out by summary notes on Old Babylonian manuscripts (cf. § 3). 

Accordingly, § 2 will outline the two prose miniatures’ pervasive 
legal framework and discuss how they communicate with law col- 
lections and model court cases, as well as instructional and moralis- 
ing texts popular in Old Babylonian scribal circles. I will argue that 
both stories present unusual legal problems that are not accounted 
for in royal law collections, which explains why the king is called up- 
on as supreme judge - but initially turns out to be incapable of solv- 
ing them. The stories hence contain subversive potential, but this 
is immediately muted by their moralising finish, making them clas- 
sic examples of ‘subversion and containment’ strategies.”° In § 3, I 
will complement this strand of investigation by studying the stories’ 
transmission history, paying special attention to scribal practices 
such as rigorous line count and compilation. The affinity of both texts 


17. Alster 1975, 94; 2005, 385. 
18 Original publication: Propp 1968. 
19 Cf. the more detailed discussion by Matuszak 2022. 


20 The concept was developed by Greenblatt (1988) and has since been used widely 
in historical and literary studies. I owe the reference to Sophus Helle. 
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with academic legal discourse as well as moralising wisdom compo- 
sitions and their firm embeddedness in scribal milieux leads to the 
conclusion that they are better understood as satirical morality tales 
at the intersection of law and morality (§ 4). 


2 Two Sumerian Prose Miniatures 
at the Intersection of Law and Morality 


Three Ox-Drivers from Adab and Old Man and Young Girl seem to form 
a pair: they share the general structure, key characters and motifs, 
and even entire phrases. Both stories feature nameless, paradigmat- 
ic representatives of different social groups determined by age, gen- 
der, profession, and other status indicators. Both stories are satiri- 
cal, because they focus on exposing the flaws associated with these 
types in a humorous, entertaining, and instructive way: as we will 
see, business partners are uncooperative, old men lecherous, and 
young girls treacherous. The implicit moral lesson is hence not to be- 
have like these fools, for every one of them will get punished as be- 
fits them. But that is not all: the stories derive their particular inge- 
nuity from the fact that within the context of a cautionary tale, they 
construct a ludicrous legal problem, which cannot be solved by ‘the 
law.’ They thus illustrate the limits of legal discourse, and law col- 
lections in particular - which bears considerable subversive poten- 
tial, since according to royal ideology, laws were formulated by the 
king at the behest of the gods. 

To be clear, in the following discussion I do not wish to suggest that 
Sumerian and Babylonian royal law collections had normative status. 
Particularly with respect to the most advanced and comprehensive 
example, the Laws of Hammurapi, it has long been demonstrated that 
it is an immensely complex monument to royal patronage of law, com- 
prising elements of legal systematisation, suggestions for an ideal so- 
ciety, royal propaganda, scholastic literature, and more - but that it 
was neither used as a day-to-day legal reference work nor necessarily 
enforced.** It also needs to be emphasized that there is no indication 
that these casuistic compilations were ever intended to be complete, 
or all-encompassing. For understanding the two fictitious stories dis- 
cussed in the following, however, it seems useful to emphasize the 
fact that it was Old Babylonian (apprentice) scribes who - among oth- 
er things - copied public stela inscriptions containing the promulga- 
tions of kings from Ur-Namma (2110-93 BCE) to Hammurapi (1792-50 


21 Cf. most recently Barmash 2020 with an overview of previous theories (6-11) and 
a chapter devoted to the relation between the Laws of Hammurapi and legal practice 
(231-50). 
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BCE) in excerpts or their entirety.”* This made them the premier pre- 
servers and connoisseurs of this textual genre; and ‘royal legislation’ 
or other kinds of legal discourse treated as ‘a text’ could hence be 
subjected to commentary, parody, and other scribal practices.”* The 
copying of law collections likely also made the scribes susceptible 
to noticing apparent ‘gaps’, or grey zones of semi-legal human inter- 
action that the casuistic compilations did not cover, either inciden- 
tally or conceptually. As I hope to show, Three Ox-Drivers from Adab 
and Old Man and Young Girl engage in thought experiments informed 
by contemporaneous legal discourse, and hence indirectly bear wit- 
ness to scribal endeavours at the intersection of legal thought and 
literature. While the stories never refer to any legal corpora direct- 
ly, knowledge of legal discourse as it was at least sometimes studied 
during scribal education informed their content, and a full appreci- 
ation of the stories’ originality was only possible for those who were 
familiar with Mesopotamian legal lore.** 


2.1 Three Ox-Drivers from Adab 


In the first story, three carters hailing from the city of Adab are on 
a mission. One man has an ox (or a bull? - the Sumerian word is con- 
veniently ambiguous), the other a cow, and the third man a wagon. 
What may sound like a perfectly innocuous setup to modern readers 
not too familiar with the business of driving carts would have prob- 
ably aroused the first round of laughter among ancient Babylonians. 


22 Cf. e.g. Roth (1997, 2) and the information about the sources for every law collec- 
tion up to the Laws of Hammurapi in the same volume. New copies of law collections 
keep being identified and published. 


23 Roth 2000; cf. also Barmash 2020, 271-84 with respect to later periods. 


24 The nature and extent of advanced legal training is debated. While numerous mod- 
el contracts from the intermediate phase of scribal education survive, the relative pau- 
city of preserved exercise tablets containing model court cases, copies of law collec- 
tions, and stories like 3ODA and OMYG, suggests that they were not an essential com- 
ponent of the scribal curriculum. However, as recently summarized by Milstein (2021, 
37-8, 50), those texts that were seemingly used in legal training often exhibit paral- 
lels with laws, although they never directly quote them. The same, I might add, applies 
to the trial in Two Women B,; cf. the discussion in Matuszak 2021, 121-33, 138. Despite 
their circulation in academic contexts, they are hence not completely divorced from 
contemporaneous legal practice. In this regard, it is not uninstructive to compare the 
analysis of Steinberg (2023), who argues that legal doctrine is not the point of the sto- 
ries collected in Boccaccio’s Decameron and that Boccaccio’s legal training should not 
be overestimated as a source of literary inspiration, but that his stories were informed 
by a legal culture which his readers would have recognized and appreciated. Unlike 
in fourteenth-century Italy, however, where thanks to Boccaccio vernacular literature 
was elevated to classical status, the reach of our Sumerian stories would have been re- 
stricted to the most educated of scribes, who had learned Sumerian as a dead foreign 
language as part of their multi-tiered education. 
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Nobody in their right mind, least of all professional carters, would ev- 
er set out on a business trip like this. What is the cow doing here - she 
is not commonly used as a draught animal? Given the matching pair of 
male and female bovines, one wonders, has the bull really been cas- 
trated? And finally, why is it important to introduce the three fools 
as citizens of Adab, home of the mother goddess and her entourage? 

With these questions raised but not answered, the story continues. 
And indeed, the suspicion that their mission was doomed right from 
the start is soon confirmed, for apparently the three colleagues were 
also inexperienced enough to forget to bring provisions and become 
plagued with thirst. However, every one of them refuses to go and 
fetch water, because the owner of the ox/bull fears that in his absence 
his ox/bull may be devoured by a lion, the owner of the cow worries 
that if he leaves her, his cow may wander off into the desert, and the 
owner of the wagon is anxious that his cargo may get stolen. So, fool- 
ish as they are, they decide to go together and leave all their prized 
possessions behind. The minute they are gone, fantastic events hap- 
pen in rapid succession: the ox/bull apparently impregnates the cow, 
the cow immediately gives birth to a calf, and the calf eats or other- 
wise destroys the cargo.”° Hence our initial concerns were justified: 
either a castrated draught ox managed to impregnate a cow, making 
the conception of the incredibly fast-growing calf even more mirac- 
ulous, or the three carters set out with a pair of animals complete- 
ly unfit for purpose: a cow and, crazier still, a horny bull, whom one 
would have a very hard time persuading to pull a cart. While the 
ambiguity of Sumerian gud “ox/bull” (1. 5 et passim) is thus fully ex- 
ploited for storytelling purposes, the unusually fast gestation and 
growth of the calf is signalled through a conspicuously precise choice 
of words (I. 14): the embryo (a-silas-nar-ra) is pressed out (sur-sur) 


25 While the summary offered above seems to be confirmed by the rest of the plot, 30DA 
14 (gud eSe2’ ba-a-la2-e ab/um’-laz abz a-silas-nar-ra-bi um’-sur-sur-ru amar ®mar-ra KA 
biz-in-DuU, quoted after MS A; P345424), which contains four sentences in one line, is rid- 
dled with unusual word choices, a detailed discussion of which (also vis-a-vis the met- 
aphors in OMYG) transcends the scope of this paper. 1) The impregnation of the cow is 
apparently expressed by laz ‘to hang, to bind, to supervise, etc.’, although this is not how 
(animal) intercourse is normally described. Whatever its connotations, it evidently plays 
with the preceding eSez laz, which informs us that the ox/bull had been tethered with a 
rope - not that it could stop him. Moreover, the patient of laz (the cow) is omitted, per- 
haps because it initiates the next sentence (where one would expect an ergative). abz thus 
seems to connect the two sentences in a grammatically and syntactically unusual way. 
2) KA DU is equally enigmatic. As recognized by Alster (2005, 381-2), it cannot be zuz gub 
‘to dig in the teeth, to eat’ (thus Foster 1974, 71 and ETCSL) because of KA tums/tums in 
the parallel line 84; he interprets KA tum: as ‘to bring the mouth (or: teeth, nose) to the 
wagon’. While the meaning of the phrase KA dec/tum2 remains unknown, it seems to re- 
sult in the loss of the cargo (which, if eating were involved, could have simply been ex- 
pressed with guz ‘to eat, consume, destroy’!). The rest of the unusual terminology is dis- 
cussed below, but a dedicated study of word choice remains a desideratum. 
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rather than being born (duz-d), and when it starts munching’ on the 
wagon’s cargo a few moments later, it is already a fully-grown calf 
(amar). It remains unclear in how far Paninara, the city-god of Adab 
responsible for foetuses and premature babies, who is later credit- 
ed as the scribe recording the case (cf. § 3), was involved in the mi- 
raculous birth. But the prominent note about the carter’s origin now 
finds its explanation in the fact that Adab is the home of the mother 
goddess and her entourage, who are concerned with all aspects of 
births, regular or bizarre. 

When the three colleagues have quenched their thirst and re- 
turn to the desert, they face complicated issues of property and li- 
ability law. Foremost on their minds is the question: who owns the 
calf? (1. 15), but implied in the question of rightful ownership is al- 
so the question: who assumes responsibility for the calf consuming 
the cargo (if that interpretation of KA DU proves to be correct)? Al- 
though their discussion is not quoted within the text and only allud- 
ed to as part of the narrative (1. 3),?° we can speculate that the own- 
er of the wagon might have wanted to claim the calf as compensation 
for the loss of his cargo; the owner of the ox/bull might have insist- 
ed that the calf is his as a sort of stud fee; and the owner of the cow 
might have claimed the calf either because babies normally belong 
to the owner of the female breeding animal - or as compensation for 
wrongful insemination. Be that as it may, the three colleagues can- 
not resolve the matter amongst themselves and approach the king. 
He listens to their story but - unheard of in the world of supremely 
knowledgeable and wise kings - does not know what to do and asks 
a court lady for advice: likely a double joke with sexist overtones. As 
king and divinely appointed supreme judge and lawgiver of his coun- 
try, he should be the ultimate authority on all legal matters, no mat- 
ter how difficult.2’ More importantly, if indeed he must solicit legal 
advice from anyone, one would expect him to consult the consortium 
of male experts that often features in Sumerian model court cases.** 

The protracted solution, which involves complex analogies, is bad- 
ly preserved and difficult to comprehend in its details. Presently, 
there is a gap of over 40 lines (which is nearly half of the story!), and 
several of the preserved lines are fragmentary. While the loss is part- 
ly mitigated by frequent repetitions, many questions remain, and the 


26 30DA 3: enim ib2-ta-an-Sar2-Sar2-eS-ams3 “They discussed it heatedly, with many 
words”. 


27 On the image and self-representation of royal jurisdiction, see e.g. Démare-La- 
font 2011, 338-40. 


28 The interaction of king and assembly (puhrum) is recorded in several Sumerian 
model court cases, most famously in the so-called Nippur Homicide Trial, as well as in 
Two Women B; cf. Matuszak (2021, 117) with further literature. On the role of the court 
lady, see Matuszak 2022, 192, 206 ad 18-19. 
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following interpretation is tentative and provisional at best.*° But 
judging from what we can currently glean from the broken passages, 
it looks like no-one wins and everybody loses. Somehow the ox/bull is 
linked to its owner’s field (cf. the fragmentary lines 65, 67, 72), and 
the potential threat of it being eaten by a lion (1. 23//66)*° ultimately 
leads to the field being flooded? (1. 90).** If that interpretation is cor- 
rect, then there is obvious irony in losing one’s livelihood to an abun- 
dance of water, given that the carters’ initial problem was thirst. The 
fates of his two colleagues seem to rest on similar premises: The own- 
er of the cow divorces his wife whom he despises (1. 91), presumably 
because she may wander off just like his cow, which would make her 
also vulnerable to sexual predators,** and the man with the wagon 


29 Importantly, the roles of both court lady and king, as well as the nature of his final 
judgement, are unclear. Since the king went to consult the court lady in 1. 16 and left 
her abode only in 1. 89, a lot seems to have happened there. It is unlikely that the court 
lady’s speech extended over 50 lines (i.e. 11. 32-88); it is hence unclear who speaks in ll. 
65-88. Since ll. 90-2 are phrased as a narrative report rather than a verdict (similar to 
OMYG 46-7), it could well be that ll. 65-88 were uttered by the king. But given the large 
gap it is uncertain if the plot developed along the same lines as in OMYG. Crucially, the 
interrogation of the old man and the first (and soon to be revised) verdict occur after 
the king had left the court lady. This may be because only the young girl had appealed 
to the king, whereas in 30DA the claimants had approached the king jointly, rendering 
another interrogation unnecessary. Given the similarities and differences with OMYG it 
remains unclear if the court lady’s advice is as perceptive as it is in OMYG and whether 
it inspires the king to come up with a suitable solution immediately or if he is forced to 
change his first verdict, as in OMYG. This uncertainty prevents us from fully appreci- 
ating the relationship between the utterances concerning each of the three colleagues 
in ll. 65-88 and the brief tripartite summary in ll. 90-2. 


30 There may or may not be a double entendre involved, as the lion often symbolizes 
the king; cf. Watanabe 2002, 42-56 et passim. 

31 L. 90: luz a-Sas-ga-ni <...>’ a-Sas-ga-ni ba-an-Si-ibe-si ‘The man <who ...>’ his field, 
his field was flooded’. Alster (2005, 380), following suggestions by Cavigneaux (1987, 
52) and Foster (1974, 71), emends A to DiS and translates “Each(?) man <whose heart 
had not been satisfied(?)>, his heart was satisfied”; ETCSL offers “each (?) man’s heart 
was dissatisfied”. But in his line commentary, Alster (2005, 383) rightly acknowledges 
that, because of the parallelism of ll. 90-2, this line must refer to the owner of the ox/ 
bull and his field. The translation ‘flooded’ is admittedly conjectural, as it requires a si 
‘to fill with water’; cf. 1. 7 and parallels. However, 1. 90 - despite or because of its ellip- 
tical nature - seems to involve multiple puns: a-Sas-ga-ni ba-an-Si-ib2-si ‘his field was 
flooded’ might recall a us-um-te-si ‘if you (i.e. the owner of ox/bull, cow, or wagon, re- 
spectively) could fetch water’ in lines 7//9//11, while also playing with a Sas-ge si ‘to 
fill the womb with semen’, which is what the ox/bull had done to the cow (albeit enig- 
matically expressed with laz in 1. 14). 


32 The section is, unfortunately, only fragmentarily preserved, but ab2-ba-ni edin- 
Ses us-ba-yen-nfa ...] ‘After his cow had gone off into the desert [...]’ (1. 74) and dam- 
a-ni tillaz-a us'-ba-an-AK-[...] sua? Meaema ‘After his wife had taken to(?) the streets’ (1. 
75) are clearly presented in parallel. While the Sumerian could also be translated as 
‘had done it in the streets’ or ‘had been done in the streets’, the Akkadian gloss pre- 
dicts: ‘She will walk in the streets and [...]’. For the association of women walking in 
the streets and promiscuity or prostitution, see Matuszak (forthcoming). This is fol- 
lowed by a reference to the cow pressing out her embryo in 1. 76 (abz2 a-silas-nar-ra- 
bi um-sur-sur-ru [...]), suggesting that her impregnation was a direct consequence of 
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not only loses his cargo but apparently all of his possessions.** None 
of them seems to get the calf.** 

In other words, the three colleagues end up losing everything they 
own. On a moral level, this seems fair: they were each willing to give 
up their most prized possessions rather than to trust and cooperate, 
so they deserve to lose everything, including the bonus of the mirac- 
ulously quickly born calf. But there is also a juridical perspective 
to this. Martha Roth* has shown that legal provisions around rent- 
ed oxen, which combine property and liability law, were particular- 
ly popular in scribal education.*® Ancient readers of this story would 
therefore know that, “if a lion kills a yoked ox engaged in pulling (a 
plough or wagon), he (the renter) will not replace (the ox)’*’ - mean- 
ing it will be the owner’s loss - or, more explicitly: “If a lion devours 
a wandering ox, the misfortune falls to its owner”.** The same is al- 
so recorded in the Laws of Hammurapi § 244: “If a man rents an ox 
or a donkey and a lion kills it in the open country, it is the owner’s 
loss”.*° The fate of the owner of the loaded wagon, on the other hand, 
recalls Laws of Hammurapi § 237: 


Ifa man hires a boatman and a boat and loads it with grain, wool, 
oil, dates, and any other loading, and that boatman is negligent 
and thereby causes the boat to sink or its cargo to become lost, 


wandering off into the desert. We therefore expect a similar fate befalling the wife, 
though |. 77 mentioning a hero or warrior (ur-say) admittedly remains unclear. L. 91 
records the fact that ‘the man who hated his wife left (lit.: walked away from) his wife’ 
(lu2 dam-a-ni hulu an-ge17-ga-ams3 dam-a-ni-ta ba-an-da-yen), although the usual tech- 
nical term for divorce is takas. The word choice (ba + nen ‘to go away’) echoes the ac- 
tion of the cow (cf. ll. 10, 25, 74). 


33 The Sumerian word here tentatively translated as ‘possessions’ is not clear in this 
context and hence the interpretation not beyond doubt; cf. already the discussion in 
Alster 2005, 374, 383. Normally, me means ‘essence; potential; divine power’; cf. al- 
so me = lalu ‘virility, sexual exuberance’ and me ‘when, where’; cf. Attinger 2023, 932. 
Note, however, that some of the Akkadian equivalents of me listed in OB Nippur Izi 
125-32 “defy analysis” (Crisostomo 2019, 165). The unusual word choice in 30DA de- 
serves a separate study. 

34 IfI understand the fragmentarily preserved 1. 84 correctly, the court lady points 
out the risk that if the calf can eat up an entire wagon’s cargo in no time, it will also 
diminish ([tur’]-tur’) its owner’s household possessions. Therefore, his hope that he 
might receive the calf in compensation for his loss is indirectly portrayed as unjustified. 
35 Roth 1980. 

36 On Old Babylonian school texts about owner’s liability, see also Spada 2021. 


37 Laws about Rented Oxen §7 (cf. Roth 1997, 41). A new fragment was published by 
Spada 2018. 


38 Sumerian Laws Exercise Tablet § 9’ (cf. Roth 1997, 44). Similar legal provisions 
are also recorded in the Sumerian Laws Handbook of Forms vi 16-22 and 32-6 (cf. Roth 
1997, 52). 


39 Quoted after Roth 1997. Other laws that might be somewhat relevant to the case are 
provisions for safekeeping (e.g. Laws of Hammurapi §§ 120-6), as well as inheritance law. 
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the boatman shall replace the boat which he sank and any of its 
cargo which he lost. 


While these regulations possibly ‘justify’ the three carters’ losses (at 
least within the context of our ludicrous little story), there are no pro- 
visions that settle the questions at hand, namely, who owns an acci- 
dentally begotten calf born to bovine parents belonging to different 
owners, and who is liable for damage caused by a calf that does not 
have a legal owner yet. As Martha Roth astutely points out to me, 
ownership and liability in an ordinary situation would be clear: an- 
imal babies belong to the owner of the female just like a slave wom- 
an’s children belong to her master.*° This would make the calf the 
property of the owner of the cow, and he would be responsible for 
the damage caused by it. But in our story, there are complicating fac- 
tors, which each of the three colleagues tries to use to their advan- 
tage: unlike with other randomly conceived animals such as stray 
puppies, the father of the calf is known, the impregnation of the do- 
mestic cow was not planned by the owners of cow and ox/bull, and 
the calf caused damage to a third person’s property before anyone 
knew of its existence, let alone its rightful owner. 

In other words, we have a problem which is not easily resolved by 
applying existing legal provisions, and it is this very absence of ap- 
plicable laws that allows for the entire text to assume the form of a 
(parodied) lawsuit presided over by the king. The solution, however, 
is only partly based on an evaluation of property and liability reg- 
ulations such as the ones quoted above. More weight is given to an 
implicit assessment of the businessmen’s character flaws, which pro- 
vide the real reason for why their losses seem justified.** By shifting 
attention away from the legal problem and towards the problemat- 
ic characters, the apparent ‘gap’ in royal law collections and related 
texts vanishes from view. 


2.2 Old Man and Young Girl 


A concern with personal moral choices can also be observed in the 
second story, which is only about half as long as Three Ox-Drivers 
from Adab but similarly structured. There, an old man is lusting in- 
appropriately after a young girl and makes her a marriage proposal 
of sorts, without following the customary practice. For reasons we 


40 Cf. e.g. Westbrook 1998, 220-3. 


41 Cf. already Falkenstein 1952, 118: “Auf alle Falle ist klar, daf$ dieser Passus ein An- 
recht des Wagenbesitzers auf das Kalb begrinden soll. Juristisch gesehen durfte das 
aber nicht ohne einige Spitzfindigkeit zu bewerkstelligen gewesen sein”. 
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cannot guess, the young girl accepts, although she is aware of the im- 
potence of the senex amans. As with the ill-fated business trip of the 
three ox-drivers, readers are thus warned right at the beginning that 
this marriage will not end well. And indeed, after a while, feigning 
innocence, the young girl approaches the king and complains about 
the fruitless marriage. Like in Three Ox-Drivers from Adab, the king 
is out of his depth and consults a court lady. In her somewhat orac- 
ular (and previously misunderstood) answer, she implies that a un- 
ion between old man and young girl will never miraculously balance 
out the age difference, so the marriage does seem to be doomed. The 
king thereupon summons the old man to court and interrogates him 
about why he cannot perform in bed. The old man replies with an 
iconic speech, asserting that he was once young and virile but old 
age has consumed his prowess: 


A young man used to be my god, strength my protective deity. 
(But now) my youth has rushed past my thighs like a fleeing donkey. 
My (formerly) ‘black mountain’ has sprouted ‘(white) gypsum’ [i.e. 
white hair]. 

My ‘mother’ has sent a ‘messenger from the forest’ to me; s/he has 
given me a ‘helping hand’ [i.e. crutches]. 

My ‘mongoose’ [i.e. penis] which used to ‘eat’ ‘pungent things,’ 
does not (even) stretch (its) ‘neck’ to the ‘jar with clarified but- 
ter’ (anymore).*? 


This testimony, which corroborates the young girl’s charges, inspires 
the king to come up with the ingenious - or rather, absolutely shock- 
ing - idea that the young girl could have sex with her slave and con- 
ceive progeny that way. The young girl is delighted, leaves the palace 
jubilantly, proclaims a general debt remission, which would free debt 
slaves such as the one intended to become the father of her children, 
and encourages all young girls to dance around frivolously. The king 
in horror finally realizes her perverted nature as well as his own mis- 
take in seriously considering her disingenuous plea, marks her as an 
adulteress of sorts,** annuls her marriage with the old man and chas- 
es her out into the street, where - it is insinuated - she. 

Again, the little story addresses an apparent ‘gap’ in existing le- 
gal provisions, this time in marriage law. Pertinent legal provisions 
only ever deal with the scenario of an infertile wife, in which case 
they allow the husband to take a second wife, often a household slave, 
in order to secure offspring. The second wife would then cease to 
be his slave. This is illustrated not only by the Laws of Hammurapi 


42 OMYG 33-7. 
43 Cf. the discussion of the implications of shaving half her hair in Matuszak 2022, 193. 
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(§§ 144-9), but also by several Old Babylonian contracts, in which 
a second wife is either adopted or purchased. They explicitly re- 
cord: “wife number 2 is a slave to wife number 1 but a wife to the 
husband”.” In our story, everything is turned on its head: it is clear- 
ly the husband who is impotent, so the king suggests the wife take 
a second husband - apparently oblivious to the fact that this would 
be adultery, a capital offence!*® Moreover, unlike in the scenario of 
a man securing an heir thanks to a second wife, a child conceived 
by wife and slave would result in the legal paternity of the slave, not 
the wife’s first husband. The proposed solution hence does not solve 
the problem - in fact, the problem cannot be solved by simple anal- 
ogous inversion, unless one is ready to accept the total inversion 
of the patriarchic order. It is therefore almost a stroke of luck that 
the young girl interprets the ill-advised one-time solution on a glob- 
al scale - or, one could say, as a legal precedent.*® Her announcing 
the release of all debt slaves and licence for promiscuity for all girls 
forces the king come to his senses just in time to prevent a total up- 
heaval of the social order. Though the king’s change of mind averts 
a major catastrophe, it constitutes another laughable feat of royal in- 
competence - particularly in light of Laws of Hammurapi § 5, which 
prohibits judges from reversing their verdict and bans them from ev- 
er serving as judge again.*” 

By engaging in a thought experiment - asking ‘what if it were the 
other way around?’ - the story exposes the bias inherent in the rule 
that only men are allowed to have more than one sexual partner while 
married. In so doing, it briefly shakes the very foundation of Old Bab- 
ylonian society - but it is quick to backtrack, and immediately pro- 
ceeds to justify the existence of the ‘gap’ and thereby the existing 
order. The justification is again based on the character flaws of the 
protagonists. A marriage between a fertile wife and an impotent hus- 
band is presented as absurd and unnatural because it is the result of 
bad decisions made by immoral people: the old man should have nev- 
er proposed to the young girl, and the young girl should have never 
accepted the proposal. In other words, the story provides an argu- 
mentum ad absurdum - a key strategy that has apparently been in 
the repertoire of jurists for the past 4,000 years. This also explains 


44 Cf. Westbrook 1988, 103-4. See the more detailed discussion in Matuszak 2022, 
192 f. 

45 Démare-Lafont 1999, 78: “Le chatiment de principe en matiére d’adultére est la 
mort”; cf. 78-91 for other forms of punishment. According to Westbrook (1988, 75), “in 
practice a lesser punishment may have been the norm”, though he cites as evidence on- 
ly model court cases from the scribal tradition, whose relation to practiced laws is dif- 
ficult to determine. Cf. also the discussion in Matuszak 2021, 127-9. 

46 Onthe precedential value of royal utterances, see Roth 2000, 23-8. 


47 Cf. Matuszak 2022, 193. 
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why the king as divinely appointed lawgiver and guarantor of the so- 
cial order, despite cutting a rather hapless figure at the beginning 
and proposing shockingly radical ideas that run counter everything 
he stands for, ultimately does not suffer significant status loss. The 
laws he and/or his predecessors proclaimed at behest of the gods re- 
main valid and beyond critique, and thanks to his dissolution of the 
marriage that was never supposed to be, the divinely ordained so- 
cial order remains intact. The satire hence criticizes clichéd charac- 
ters - but never institutions, resulting in an exciting tension between 
explosive ideas and tame solutions inspired by a cast of socially de- 
viant fools. 


2.3 Summary and Discussion 


In both stories, people of questionable character approach the king 
with seemingly trifling matters: potency problems, an extra calf. This 
can be seen as part of the parody, as the king normally only got in- 
volved in capital crimes. However, it also serves as a potent illustra- 
tion of the fact that in both cases the situation at hand is not covered 
by royal law collections. According to the implicit logic of the sto- 
ries, the cases hence ‘must’ be resolved by the king. However - and 
here we are back to the satire - the nameless ruling king in the sto- 
ries does not know how to handle the unusual situation and turns to 
a court lady for advice. In other words, the person who embodies the 
institution of royal justice defers a ‘gap’ in his law collection to some- 
one outside the legal system. 

It is not entirely clear how to interpret this: while, at least in the 
case of the young girl, it is obvious that the king should have never 
taken her appeal seriously,** it is also possible that he realized that 
these are problems at the intersection of law and morality and hence 
cannot be settled by applying existing legal provisions alone - a re- 
alisation that may have inspired him to consult someone other than 
male legal experts. Should we recognize the court lady as a moral 
authority? Or is this a joke after all? At least in Old Man and Young 
Girl, she immediately comprehends the problem at hand and suggests 
that it cannot be solved - only the king is foolish enough to attempt 
it. His unprecedented and rather naive solution relies on a simplistic 
reversal of gender roles, which is implicitly portrayed as absurd and 
dangerous. The two instances of gender role reversal in Old Man and 
Young Girl are intricately linked: first a mere court lady is wiser than 


48 Itis unclear if this is an indirect critique of people abusing the tradition of direct 
appeals to the King (cf. Démare-Lafont 2011, 338-9). We do know, however, that lit- 
erary petitions to the king were studied as part of scribal education (Keisuke 2009). 
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the king, then he - apparently ignoring or misunderstanding her ad- 
vice - suggests a complete reversal of the patriarchic order, which he 
needs to rescind in order to preserve the functioning of society and 
his own role in it. In Three Ox-Drivers from Adab, the validity of an- 
alogical thinking - arguably a staple of Babylonian scholars already 
in the early second millennium BCE” - is more difficult to gauge due 
to its fragmentary state of preservation. 

While simple people tricking or advising the king may sound like 
something straight out of a folktale, there are important differenc- 
es. In both stories, there is no true hero fighting ajust cause, and the 
simple folk do not prevail over the powerful.*° Rather, all parties are 
guilty in some capacity, and all get punished accordingly, whether by 
royal decree or not: the possessive ox-drivers forfeit their belongings, 
the lewd old man must forsake his pretty young wife, the conniving 
young girl loses her marital status and home. None of the contestants 
win the case, but society as a whole benefits from their conviction. 

The cast of foolish characters, each of whom deserves to lose, also 
distinguishes our stories from other texts used in the legal training of 
scribes, such as model court cases and the final third of Two Women 
B, all of which contrast an innocent plaintiff and a guilty defendant.** 
While Two Women B follows the trials of a wrongfully accused hero- 
ine fighting her way to justice, the model court cases tend to focus on 
the defendant, who is rightfully convicted. But even in their focus on 
the perpetrator, there is always a victorious party present or implied. 
The didactic benefit in all these texts lies in learning how justice is 
achieved by following appropriate procedures. They hence elucidate 
the workings of established law and instil trust in the existing legal 
system in those who would later be expected to uphold it as part of 
their professional career. Our stories approach the topic from a dif- 
ferent angle, but at least the better-preserved Old Man and Young 
Girl equally ends up proving the validity of marriage law as it stands. 

There are also important aspects that differentiate our two prose 
miniatures from other moralising compositions included in Alster’s 
Wisdom of Ancient Sumer, such as The Adulterer and Lazy Slave Girl 
mentioned above in § 1, as well as another text entitled Slave and 


49 See e.g. Crisostomo 2019. The possibility that the difficult Old Babylonian text 
Scholars of Uruk might be a parody of recherché bilingual scholarship (George 2009, 
112), as well as the existence of several humorous texts about life at the scribal school 
(e.g. Schooldays ed. by Kramer 1949), indicates that (self-)satirising was not an uncom- 
mon element in Old Babylonian academic text composition. 


50 This is precisely the reason why Alster (2005, 377) potentially considered 30DA 
an “anti-folktale”. 

51 For the trial in Two Women B, see Matuszak 2021, 107-38. For literature on model 
court cases, see Matuszak 2021, 107 fn. 284. 
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Scoundrel,** which can perhaps best be described as portraits of im- 
moral characters. They are very straight-forward - so much so that 
even Slave and Scoundrel, which takes the form of a patchwork par- 
ody of different legal documents (from court records to inheritance 
deeds), does not construct a legal problem: the depravity of all pro- 
tagonists is obvious and their fate is sealed by their own behavior, 
not by judicial verdict. 

Our morality tales, on the other hand, engage in thought experi- 
ments outside of the established legal tradition. They ask questions 
that the law collections from the Laws of Ur-Namma up to the Laws 
of Hammurapi, which scribal apprentices in the Old Babylonian peri- 
od demonstrably studied and copied,** could not answer: Who is the 
rightful owner of a calf that was never meant to be born, and who is 
liable for damage caused by it? How does a married couple secure 
progeny if the husband is impotent? These perceived ‘gaps’ in writ- 
ten legal discourse as it was studied and copied by scribes appar- 
ently warranted discussion and commentary - risky as that may be. 
But the subversive potential was immediately contained by connect- 
ing the legal problem to immoral and/or foolish characters, thereby 
invalidating it. As a result, the institution of royal justice, which is 
first called into question, emerges stronger than before. On the level 
of the narrative - at least in the better-preserved Old Man and Young 
Girl - this is expressed by the king regaining control and sentencing 
each as they deserve. 

But where there any lingering doubts? When Greenblatt first de- 
veloped the model of ‘subversion and containment’ and applied it to 
state-censored Elizabethan drama, he also noted its dialectical na- 
ture, pointing out that “what is for the state a mode of subversion con- 
tained can be for the theatre a mode of containment subverted”.** In 
how far this applies to our Sumerian stories is difficult to assess, part- 
ly because there are no contemporaneous metatexts such as interpre- 
tations or commentaries, and partly because the nature and extent of 
institutional patronage and other forms of official involvement in text 
production are not easy to gauge in this period. But the fact that nei- 
ther a fundamental critique of kingship as an institution nor of a his- 
torical monarch composed during his reign is known to exist, suggests 
that there were limits to the written expression of such thoughts.** 

Therefore the legal problems that lie at the heart of our stories 
are never solved, but simply undone. Old Man and Young Girl does 


52 For this text, see Roth 1983; Alster 1992. 
53 Cf. above fn. 22. 
54 Greenblatt 1988, 65. 


55 Cf. Fink 2020; for the ambiguity of the image of the king in Sumerian proverbs, 
see Konstantopoulos 2017. 
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not provide a viable solution to the problem of how an old husband 
and a young wife can produce children. A marriage between a fer- 
tile wife and an impotent husband is presented as so absurd that it 
should be prevented at all costs, or at best dissolved, because it can- 
not be remedied within the existing norms that prohibit a married 
woman from sleeping with someone other than her husband. Some- 
thing similar can be observed with respect to Three Ox-Drivers from 
Adab, which seems to presage a Satirical take on Solomonic wisdom. 
Unlike in the Biblical story in 1 Kings 3:16-28, where the king deter- 
mines the baby’s real mother by means of a test, our king apparent- 
ly decides that because of their moral shortcomings and their profes- 
sional incompetence none of the three colleagues deserves the extra 
calf.°* But the story does not stop there: at the end, all three lose eve- 
rything - although due to the fragmentary state of preservation it re- 
mains unclear in how far this is the result of the court lady’s advice 
and/or the king’s decision. 

Given the cast of lowly and clichéd characters such as the senex 
amans or the uncooperative business partners, as well as common 
tropes such as the reversal of fortunes or the court case exposing 
deeper societal problems than initially anticipated,*’ I would not ex- 
clude the possibility that the authors may have drawn inspiration 
from now-lost popular stories such as folktales when composing their 
cautionary tales.°* But even if they did, they have extensively re- 
worked them for their purposes and furnished them with a pervasive 
legal framework. Despite the preponderance of a moral lesson, which 
outweighs the legal basis for the protagonists’ punishment (whether 


56 This pairing of professional incompetence and immoral (here: uncooperative, mis- 
trustful, possessive) behavior is also commonly found in Sumerian disputations (cf. Ma- 
tuszak 2021, 137) and instructional texts such as the Instructions of Suruppak (cf. Al- 
ster 2005, 31-226), linking our stories to other genres of wisdom literature. 


57 Cf. e.g. the following motifs registered in Thompson 1955-58: J445.2 (foolish mar- 
riage of old man and young girl); J1171.1 (“Solomon’s judgement: the divided child”; 
cf. also J1171.2 “Solomon’s judgement: the divided bride. Three suitors dispute over a 
woman. When it is proposed to divide her, true lover is discovered”), and, more gen- 
erally, J1130-J1199 (cleverness in the law court); J1230-J1249 (clever dividing); L (re- 
versal of fortune). 


58 Fora discussion of the relation of OMYG to proverbs and ‘folktales’ found elsewhere 
in world literature, see Matuszak 2022, 188-90. As regards 30DA, both Foster (1974, 
72 fn. 8) and Lipinski (1986, 140) considered SP 2.82 a potential allusion to a similar 
story: anSe luz a-ga-des" min-ams u2-gu ba-an-dez | al-gen us za-ha-al AK-e ul-tuS Ser7- 
da-ams ‘There were two men from Akkade, who had lost a donkey. One went and disap- 
peared. (The other), after he had been sitting around (waiting), the blame was (put on 
him)’. Though clearly differing in its details, it alerts us once more to the possibility of 
stories existing in different versions. One could, for example, easily tell both our nar- 
ratives without the legal framework and rewrite the end to achieve an entirely differ- 
ent conclusion: perhaps in one retelling someone did get the calf, or the young girl did 
manage to have sex with a younger man - as she does in the medieval Pear Tree sto- 
ries; cf. Matuszak 2022, 189-90. 
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effected by royal verdict or not), the plots of both stories can hence 
best be savoured if the reader is familiar with the pertinent legal 
tradition. At least in their present form, they are thus better under- 
stood as satirical and moralising narratives commenting on cleverly 
devised legal ‘problems’, which were written by scribes for scribes. 


3 The Scribal Context 


Let me substantiate the claim that both prose miniatures are better 
understood as scribal creations by taking a closer look at their trans- 
mission history. In Three Ox-Drivers from Adab, the distinctly scrib- 
al, scholarly context is literally written into the last line of the story, 
which records the following: “Paninara, their ‘eldest brother’,*° the 
scholar, the god of Adab, was its (the court case’s) scribe”.°° On the 
one hand, the choice of divine patron alludes once more to the mi- 
raculously fast birth and growth of the calf: Paninara, whose name 
contains the Sumerian word for foetus or stillbirth (ninar), was as- 
sociated with the mother goddess and responsible for foetuses, as 
well as premature and stillborn babies.*' His qualifications as schol- 
ar (um-mi-a) and scribe (dub-sar), however, root him and the entire 
composition in an academic milieu. The title ‘scribe’ also establishes 
a link between the alleged divine court clerk and subsequent gener- 
ations of scribal apprentices copying the text as part of their train- 
ing. Qisti-Ea, for example, who copied the text in Late Old Babyloni- 
an Sippar (Ammi-sadugqa 8/i/11), referred to himself as ‘apprentice 
scribe’ (dub-sar tur) at the time of writing.°* As shown by Frans van 


59 Note that Foster (1974, 72) and Alster (2005, 381) translated pas-ses as ‘sage’, 
which was also adopted by ETCSL. The term, however, means ‘eldest brother’, here in 
the sense of oldest ‘living’ ancestor, and refers to the fact that Paninara is the city-god 
and hence primordial resident of Adab, the three ox-drivers’ hometown. The Sumerian 
word for ‘sage’ is abgal; cf. Fechner 2022, 9-40. 


60 Note that court records from the Ur III period list the names of the bailiff (maSkim) 
and the judges (di-kus) at the end, but never mention scribes (dub-sar); cf. Falkenstein 
1956. However, in the late Old Babylonian period (post-Samsuiluna), it becomes com- 
mon practice to list the name of the scribe of a given legal document as the last wit- 
ness (Harris 1975, 284). The reference to Paninara as the ‘scribe’ of the court case may 
hence corroborate the suggestion that 30DA is the product of Old Babylonian scribal 
circles. Paninara’s identity as both city-god and scribe is perhaps indicated by the fact 
that his name is preceded by determinatives for both men and deities (!“pas-ninar™-ra). 


61 Krebernik 2004. On ninar vel sim., see Attinger 2023, 1040. 


62 The important colophon of MS A (AO 07739 [TCL 16, 80] + AO 08149 [TCL 16, 83] 
= P345424) was mentioned but not presented or discussed in Alster’s (2005, 373-83) 
edition. It reads, following the transliteration by Cavigneaux 1987, 52: (rev. 17”-18”): 
dub til mu Sid-bi 95 | Su qiz-is-ti-4e2-a dub-sar tur ‘Tablet complete. Its number of lines: 
95. Hand of (i.e. written by) QiSsti-Ea, the junior scribe’; (upper edge 1-4): iti paraio-zas- 
yar us 11-kam | mu am-mi-sa-du-qaz lugal-e | ®*dur2-nar kus-siz2'-ga-a ki-bad-ra2-a-aS 
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Koppen,°* he went on to work as a professional scribe and wrote per- 
fectly normal, humourless legal documents for his fellow Sippar cit- 
izens. According to his titles, however, Qisti-Ea was proud of his ed- 
ucation: three years after he copied our story, he referred to himself 
as dub-sar ‘(professional) scribe’** and yet another two years later, 
as dumu e2-dub-ba-a,®° literally ‘son of the scribal school’ and hence 
a testament to his advanced academic education. One would love to 
know what else he did in this capacity. 

In the case of Old Man and Young Girl, no colophons mentioning the 
names of scribes are preserved. But passages of particular literary 
value and metaphorical density, such as the old man’s iconic speech 
for the defence quoted above in § 2.2, have been excerpted in various 
so-called ‘proverb collections’, indicating an ancient appreciation for 
idiosyncratic and creative use of language.®* As has been compelling- 
ly argued by Yoram Cohen (2018), the so-called ‘proverb collections’*’ 
did not just play a role in scribal training, but also attest to compila- 
tion efforts, which served various purposes in the quest for achieving 
scholarly erudition. This observation deserves further consideration. 

Evidence for junior scribes studying our stories exists in the form 
of lenticular tablets containing single line excerpts as well as a few 
teacher-student exercises.°* These tablet types are characteristic of 
the intermediate phase of scribal education, where students moved 
from words to entire sentences by studying proverbs and model con- 
tracts. In the case of UM 55-21-254 (P231631), the quoted line OMYG 
3//6 may record a common idiomatic expression that is found in two 
‘proverb collections’.°° However, both prose miniatures are also at- 
tested on large tablets written by advanced scribes. Three Ox-Drivers 


biz-in-gub’-ba us alan'-a-ni hub2 $u2-Su2-e-a | e2-nam-tils-la-Ses in-<ne->en-kus-ra ‘Month 
11, day 4. Year in which Ammi-sadugqa, the king, set up a throne made of gold (fitting) 
for the throne room and brought a statue of himself as a runner into the Enamtila (tem- 
ple)’. Cavigneaux further notes that, despite the Late Old Babylonian date, the palae- 
ography alone suggests a Kassite date. 


63 van Koppen 2011, 146. 
64 BM 92506 (CT 8, 3; P365166) rev. 18 (AS 11). 


65 CBS 1534 (BE 6/1, 95; P258868) rev. 17’ (AS 13); probably also in CBS 1524 (BE 
6/1, 101; P258858) rev. 17 (AS 15), though his title is mostly broken. 


66 Matuszak 2022, 188-90. 
67 Onthe diverse nature of Sumerian ‘proverb collections’, see Taylor 2005, 14-18. 


68 30DA line 10//25 is preserved on the Type IV (lenticular exercise) tablet UM 
29-16-719 (Peterson 2010, 565 no. 49; P228801) and OMYG lines 3//6 and 12, respec- 
tively, on Type IV tablets UM 55-21-254 (Alster 1997, 1:305; P231631) and NBC 1278 
(BIN 2, 59; P297181). Jeremiah Peterson kindly informed me that the first line of OMYG 
is also attested on Type II (teacher - student exercise) tablets CBS 14233 (PBS 13, 22; 
P230524) obv. 5’ and CBS 6765 (P264225) 1. 5’. 


69 Cf. the discussion in Matuszak 2022, 189. On the Old Babylonian ‘core curriculum’ 
in Nippur, see Veldhuis 2011, 82-6 and Tinney 2011, 581-4. 
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from Adab is known from two manuscripts that originally contained 
the entire composition and nothing else.”° Whenever both manu- 
scripts are preserved, their textual transmission is remarkably sim- 
ilar. Both bear marks on the margins after 10 or 20 lines and the one 
written by Qisti-Ea, MS A, also details in its colophon that the tab- 
let is complete at 95 lines. The end of MS B, where a colophon might 
have been placed, is not preserved. For Old Man and Young Girl, the 
line count of the individual manuscripts differs. One (X1; P252108) in- 
dicates 45 lines, another (B; P283760) added four lines by improvis- 
ing on a theme, yielding a total of around 50. The other manuscripts 
are too poorly preserved, but clearly add or omit lines.”* Being about 
half as long as Three Ox-Drivers from Adab, Old Man and Young Girl 
is exclusively attested on big compilation tablets collecting miscel- 
laneous prose miniatures. One of them (X1) meticulously notes the 
line count for each story and on the left-hand edge lists their titles, 
summarising them in Akkadian as 9 se-eh-he-er-tum ‘9 short (ones)’. 
The left-hand edge thus records information comparable to the spine 
of a book. Similar summaries are also attested on other compilation 
tablets, suggesting that these texts were grouped together because 
of their brevity.’” 

Meta data such as 10-line marks, line counts, or ‘tables of contents’ 
are normally only provided on ‘library copies’, suggesting that profes- 
sional scribes collected such stories for future reference.”* The pre- 
cise recording of line counts safely situates the texts within a writ- 
ten tradition, where such data were relevant. Moreover, the grouping 
of Old Man and Young Girl together with other prose miniatures can 
be seen as early evidence for compilation of wisdom texts, which lat- 
er finds its full expression in the Series of Sidu. Although available 
manuscripts all date to the first millennium BCE, its roots extend to 
the mid-to-late second millennium BCE.” Just like the Old Babyloni- 
an compilation tablets, it is characterized by rather diverse content, 
ranging from proverbs to agricultural instructions to texts about the 
ephemerality of life.** In the Old Babylonian compilations, the se- 


70 A:AO 07739 (TCL 16, 80) + AO 08149 (TCL 16, 83); P345424 and B: CBS 01601 (Al- 
ster 2005, pl. 48; P258933). Both are of unknown provenience, though A probably stems 
from Sippar, where Qisti-Ea later worked as a professional scribe (van Koppen 2011, 
146). Given the similarity of both MSS, B could originate from the same city. 

71 + For details, see Matuszak 2022, 187. 

72 Fordetails, see Matuszak 2022, 185. A similar descriptive label, this time in Sumer- 
ian ([...] x TUR-TUR-me-es ‘they are small ones’), was probably used in the colophon of the 
compilation tablet BM 80184 (CT 44, 18) containing three compositions, two of which 
(Nigz-nam C and Ballade of Early Rulers) are included in Alster 2005. 

73 On ‘tablets of schools and scholars’, see Tinney 2011. 

74 Cohen 2018, 47. 


75 Cohen 2018, 50-3. 
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quence of individual stories, many of which still await discovery and 
publication, is not yet fixed. However, there is a certain amount of 
overlap between individual compilation tablets, and groupings based 
on various criteria can be discerned.” 

Cohen has convincingly argued that these compilations of seem- 
ingly disparate texts show that they were recognized as a specific, 
valuable, and important type of literature, which was “cultivated in 
order to meet curricular, intellectual, and academic purposes” and 
that these texts were not only studied for moral education but also for 
achieving scribal erudition.’’ While we currently have no evidence 
for our stories being used for exegetical and hermeneutic purposes, 
as Cohen has shown for the later Series of Sidu, I would argue that 
the extensive analogies in Three Ox-Drivers from Adab linking oxen 
to fields and cows to wives, the shrewd commentary on extant and 
non-extant legal provisions in both Three Ox-Drivers from Adab and 
Old Man and Young Girl, as well as the ubiquitous word, sound, and 
sign play, can be seen as manifestations of early Babylonian herme- 
neutics at play, which firmly situates our stories in scribal circles. 


4 Conclusion 


After reviewing the legal framework and distinctly scribal trans- 
mission history of two Sumerian prose miniatures, Three Ox-Driv- 
ers from Adab and Old Man and Young Girl, we can conclude that Al- 
ster’® was right in including them in this book on Sumerian wisdom 
literature - but his classification as folktales is less convincing. As 
argued in § 2.3, I would not exclude the possibility that the authors 
were drawing inspiration from popular tales, but any orally circulat- 
ing Sumerian folktale that may have once existed is forever lost to 
us. In their present form, the stories are clearly the creation of edu- 
cated scribes working in an academic context. This is obvious both 
from text-internal references to scribal scholarship, as in the last 
line of Three Ox-Drivers from Adab, and from distinct features of the 
manuscripts recording both Three Ox-Drivers from Adab and Old 
Man and Young Girl, which attest to scribal practices such as count- 
ing the lines of the written transmission and compiling relevant texts 
for future reference. 


76 Both MSS Band X: of OMYG, for example, contain hitherto unknown stories about 
a Burglar and a Builder, which can equally be understood as parodies of court cases; 
see provisionally Matuszak 2022, 194. For other compilation tablets with short texts, 
see e.g. Kleinerman 2011, 57-74, and 64-6 specifically for wisdom compositions. 


77 Cohen 2018, 41, 56. On the conception of authors/compilers like Sidu as specifical- 
ly literate scholars, see also Helle 2019, 357f. 


78 Alster 2005. 
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Moreover, both stories have been supplied with a strong legal un- 
derpinning, which establishes links with other genres of academic le- 
gal discourse, such as law collections and model court cases. This re- 
sults in deceptively burlesque and entertaining stories, whose moral 
lesson would have been fairly obvious to anyone, but whose juridical 
depth could only be appreciated by those who were familiar with the 
legal tradition as it was studied during specialized scribal education. 
In terms of legal training for aspiring notaries such as Qisti-Ea, these 
satirical stories may have complemented model court cases, which 
provided examples of how to successfully adjudicate a complicated 
case, with examples of how not to do things. The presentation of neg- 
ative examples as a deterrent is a popular pedagogic strategy across 
Sumerian moralising and didactic texts and connects our prose min- 
iatures with proverbs, instructional texts, disputations, character 
portraits, and other texts commonly considered ‘wisdom literature’.”° 

It is hence not surprising that on compilation tablets, Old Man and 
Young Girl is grouped with other wisdom texts, and not with more 
overtly legal genres such as model court cases. Rather than elucidat- 
ing the workings of the law, as the model court cases do, the morality 
tales focus on exposing stereotypical fools, or embodied vices. The 
satirical elements of the stories are targeted at criticising paradig- 
matic characters - but never institutions. Although the king may not 
initially come across as the all-powerful, all-wise, divinely appoint- 
ed lawgiver and supreme judge - he is at first duped and a little over- 
whelmed - he regains control and sentences each according to their 
misdeeds, whether outright criminal or merely immoral. While our 
prose miniatures thus do contain intriguingly subversive elements, 
they always judiciously stop short of any fundamental critique of the 
existing order, rendering Alster’s categorisation of these stories as 
representing ‘critical wisdom’ doubtful. They may point out apparent 
incidental or conceptual ‘gaps’ in the law collections, but immediately 
defend them as justified, because either the resulting scenario would 
be too absurd or the characters who would take advantage of them 
too immoral: potential subversion is thus contained by hyperbole and 
humor, and any lingering aftertaste of critique is difficult to gauge. 

As it stands, the royal vision of an ideal society put forward by the 
law collections thus remains valid and beyond critique, but measures 
must be taken to prevent immoral and/or foolish figures from operat- 
ing in grey zones not considered by the law. For fixing situations in 
which law is neither available nor enough, the stories propose eth- 
ical solutions tailored to the protagonists’ misdeeds and character 
flaws. In both narratives, the solution is ultimately brought about by 
the king, who - ideally - embodies the concept of justice (nin2-si-saz / 


79 Cf. e.g. Matuszak 2021, 142 f. with further literature. 
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misarum), which informs both law and morality as related yet distinct 
regulators of human behavior.*° Considering the affinity of Three Ox- 
Drivers from Adab and Old Man and Young Girl with both academ- 
ic legal discourse and moralising wisdom compositions, as well as 
their firm embeddedness in scribal milieux, I would hence suggest 
that they are best understood as satirical scribal inventions at the 
intersection of law and morality. 
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